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CHAPTEE   TENTH. 

1525 — 1530. 

I. 
J-mrney  to  Rome  in  1525 — Bandinelli — ^Apnl  Disorders  in  Florence 
in  1 527 — Conquest  of  Rome — Flight  of  the  Medici  from  Florence 
— ^The  Gonfalonier  Capponi — Design  of  Atlas  with  the  Globe — 
Bandinelli's  Block  of  Marble — ^Fortification  of  the  City — Journey 
to  Ferrara — Flight  to  Venice. 

II. 
*Vnice — Bellini,  Giorgione,  Titian — Dante — Return  to  Florence. 

in. 
Siege    of  Florence  —  Malatesta   Baglioni — The   Leda — Francesco 
Femicci — Decline  of  Liberty. 

Tke  year  1525  was  not  a  propitious  one.  The  plague  ap- 
j>eared  repeatedly  in  Eome  and  Florence.  There  was  war  in 
Lombardy.  A  comet  was  seen  in  the  heavens,  which  excited 
the  fear  that  the  entire  world  woidd  be  again  destroyed  by 
a  new  deluga  In  the  same  year  also  there  was  a  jubilee 
in  Eome,  but  the  plague  interfered  with  the  assembling  of 
the  pilgrims,  with  the  ceremonies,  and  the  receipts. 

Clement  VII. — such  was  the  name  assumed  by  Medici, 
after  having  expended  much  thought  on  the  selection — 
summoned  Michael  Angelo  to  him  in  the  year  1525.  A 
more  accurate  statement  of  the  time  is  lacking.  Michael 
Angelo  had  applied  himself  with  all  his  energy  to  the 
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sacristy  and  library  of  San  Lorenzo  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  heirs  of  Julius  II.  had  again  brought  a  complaint  against 
him.  They  insisted  that  some  agreement  should  he  made. 
For  this  reason  the  pope  now  summoned  Michael  Aiigelo, 
and  the  latter  presented  himself  before  him.  The  affair 
was  left  to  the  will  of  the  pope.  The  duke  of  Urbino,  the 
representative  of  the  Eovere  in  this  matter,  asserted  even 
then  that  Michael  Angelo  liad  received  more  than  he  would 
confess,  but  the  disputes  on  this  point  did  not  break  out 
openly  till  later.  For  the  present  it  was  enough  that  the 
pope  desiied  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  personal  plans,  the 
farther  prosecution  of  the  matter  should  be  given  up.* 

Condivi  says  that  Michael  Angelo  did  not  like  being  in 
Rome,  and  returned  again  quickly  to  Florence,  because  he 
foresaw  subsequent  events.  This  is  as  inaccurate  as  if 
Vasari  had  written  it.  for  no  man  could  at  that  time  anti- 
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stroyed  Michael  Angelo's  cartoon  made  him  famous.  No 
single  work  of  his  calls  forth  an  inquiry  as  to  the  name 
of  the  artist  who  executed  it ;  except  that  one  might 
perhaps  wish  to  know  who  could  have  produced  anything 
80  cold,  and  at  the  same  time  so  full  of  pretension. 

Still  his  long-continued  intrigues  against  Michael 
Angelo  make  Bandinelli  important  If  anything  charac- 
terises the  leap  downwards  from  Leo  to  his  successor,  it  is 
his  making  a  favourite  of  this  man,  who,  although  raised 
into  the  class  of  nobility,  remained  all  his  life  a  servile 
nature,  and  though  he  has  produced  works  that  hold  a  place 
and  even  gained  praise  from  his  contemporaries,  he  was 
nothing  after  all  but  a  bungling  slave  to  routine.  But  his 
&ther,  one  of  the  most  skilful  goldsmiths  in  Florence,  had 
been  a  confidant  of  the  Medici ;  and  at  their  flight,  in  the 
year  1494,  many  valuable  things  had  been  entrusted  to 
him,  which  he  justly  delivered  up  again  on  their  return. 
This  favour  passed  to  the  son.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had 
acknowledged  Bandinelli's  drawings  to  be  important,  he 
had  encouraged  him  to  pursue  the  career  of  an  artist,  and 
had  had  him  instructed  by  Bustici  his  friend  and  pupil. 
His  wonderful  hatred  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  his  fixed 
idea  that  he  was  called  upon  to  excel  him,  was  early 
formed  in  him.  By  passionate  work  and  conspicuous  skill 
in  the  technical  part  of  his  profession,  by  neglecting  no  op- 
portunity of  testifying  his  devotion  to  the  ruling  family,  he 
succeeded  in  advancing  himself.  He  never  allowed  himself 
to  waver  in  his  demands,  in  his  complaints  at  being  put 
in  the  background,  and  in  his  accusations  of  others.  Such 
characters  ace  often  more  acceptable  at  court  than  men 
who  rarely  demand  anything ;  but  who,  when  it  comes  to 
them,  claim  it  as  a  right    The  former,  burdensome  as  they 
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are  at  times,  show  themselves  as  they  are,  find  allow  them- 
selves to  be  converted  by  gold  into  submissive  friendship  ; 
the  latter  seem  always  concealing  something,  and  take 
what  thi?y  re«'ive  silently,  as  due  acknowledgment  Ban- 
dinelli  had  been  about  Clement  as  long  as  the  latter  had 
ruled  in  Florence  as  cardinal,  and  had  followed  him  to 
Rome.  lie  suited  him  as  a  dog  suits  his  master.  He 
might  bark  and  snarl,  and  was  trod  upon  or  caressed 
accordingly. 

But  he  did  not  desire  only  to  surpass  Michael  Angelo. 
He  considered  him  as  the  one  to  blame  for  his  misfortune 
in  being  ill  appreciated.  He  regarded  hia  mere  existence 
as  a  malicious  trick  of  fate.  Himself  he  considered  as  the 
true  sun  of  art ;  Michael  Angelo  had  basely  risen  before 
him  on  the  horizon,  ami,  when  he  came  afterwards,  it  was 
nd  no  one  nmrvelled.     But  the  world  should 
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Herctdes  was  placed  as  a  festive  ornament  in  front  of  the 
palace,  as  a  counterpiece  to  the  David.  He  boasted  openly, 
at  that  time,  of  wishing  to  annihilate  Michael  Angelo's 
fame  ;  now,  at  last,  in  the  year  1525,  he  accomplished  the 
matter  with  the  new  pope. 

Michael  Angelo  had  enemies  in  the  Vatican.  At  the 
order  for  the  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo,  the  pope's  treasurer 
wished  that  the  blocks  intended  for  the  building  of  the 
fafade,  and  used  in  the  new  sacristy,  should  be  again  placed 
to  the  pope's  account  Michael  Angelo  rejected  this,  and  the 
man  became  his  adversary.  Besides  this,  the  yoimger  Flor- 
entine sculptors  were  little  disposed  towards  him.  Leo  X 
had  desired,  as  has  before  been  related,  that  Michael  Angelo 
should  make  a  model  of  the  statues  intended  for  the 
fa9ade,  as  large  as  they  were  to  be  executed  subsequently, 
so  that  others  might  work  after  his  pattern,  and  the  whole 
be  completed  more  speedily.  Michael  Angelo  was  not  to 
be  induced  to  do  this ;  he  prepared  nothing  but  the  small 
models,  after  which  he  alone  was  able  to  work.  This  was 
considered  by  the  younger  artists  as  intentional  malevolence. 
They  imagined  that  he  wished  to  do  aU  alone,  that  he 
might  merit  all  alone,  and  that  he  might  cut  them  off  from 
the  opportunity  of  learning  his  art  Lesser  talents  always 
believe  that  everything  depends  upon  tricks,  which  great 
masters  have  casually  discovered.  With  Leo,  however,  such 
slander  produced  very  little  effect  Much  as  he  delighted 
in  fools,  he  knew,  however,  occasionally,  how  to  distinguish 
them  firom  superior  natures.  Clement  was  moderate,  and 
liked  his  equals.  They  represented  to  him  that  it  was  too 
much  to  give  this  work  also  to  Michael  Angelo.  He  had 
not  yet  finished  the  mausoleum,  and,  if  he  now  began  the 
Hercules,  the  sacristy  and  library  would  suffer  from  it 
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ClcDieut's  mind  was  of  too  low  an  order  to  feel  the  impos- 
sibility of  a  dispute  for  precedency  between  Michael  An- 
gelo  and  BaodinellL  They  represented  to  him  that,  in 
emplojTiig  both,  he  would  be  ser\'ed  doubly  wulL 

Bandiuelli  liad  just  completed  a  copy  of  the  LaocooD 
for  the  king  of  Franco.  He  was  working  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  pope,  and  his  task  pleased  Clement  so 
well,  that  he  not  only  onlered  Bandinelli  to  restore  in  wax 
the  arm  missing  in  the  original  group,  but  he  had  the  copy, 
instead  of  being  sent  to  France,  placed  in  Florence,  in  the 
palace  of  his  family.  We  need  only  see  this  gitiup  in  the 
Ufl5ci  at  the  present  day,  to  have  au  idea  of  Bandinelli'8 
style — a  weak  awkward  imitation  of  ttie  antique.  And  as 
regards  the  arm,  winch  is  stiff  and  iuharmonious,  it  would 
well  if  the  marhle  arm,  subsetjuently  executed  after  his 
del,  aa  well  as  the  newly-added  hand  of  the  Apollo  Belve- 
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the  place  of  honour.  Perugino,  Francia,  Signorelli,  and 
all  the  greater  earlier  masters,  who,  once  working  with  him, 
had  won  just  fame,  were  either  dead  or  neanng  deatL  He 
stood  alone,  a  new  generation  round  him,  not  one  of  whom 
piuctised  the  art  independently  in  the  old  manner,  the  best 
among  them  being  only  imitating  pupils ;  and  to  one  of 
the  poorest  among  these,  the  honour  was  awarded  of  pro- 
ducing, in  the  place  of  Michael  Angelo  himself,  a  coim- 
terpiece  to  that  work  from  which  he  dated  the  beginning 
of  his  £une. 

It  was  natural  that  under  these  circumstances  Michael 
Angelo  gladly  turned  his  back  upon  Eome.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Sebastian  del  Hombo,  none  were  at  work  there 
who  were  intimate  with  him.  Next  to  him  Penni,  a  pupil 
of  Baphael's,  w^as  the  most  important,  but  he  was  without 
any  peculiar  characteristic,  and  was  only  eminent  among 
the  more  modem.  Giulio  Bomano,  Baphael's  greatest  pupil 
and  imitator,  had  already  gone  to  Mantua,  where  he  was 
honourably  employed  by  the  duke  in  every  branch  of 
artistic  i>ower.  Penni,  too,  also  soon  left  Boman  art 
had  well-nigh  drawn  to  an  end ;  while  in  Florence,  where 
it  was  no  outward  luxury  dependent  on  the  will  of  a  single 
master,  but  the  fruit  of  a  native  culture,  it  advanced  alike 
in  good  or  evil  times. 

2. 

The  cupola  of  the  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo  must  have 
been  completed  in  the  year  1525.  In  the  construction  of 
the  rough  building,  Michael  Angelo  had  tolerably  adhered 
to  Bronelleschi  The  sacristy  is  a  space  of  moderate 
extent  The  light  falls  from  above.  Piloto  the  goldsmith, 
a  Florentine,  well  known  in  the  city,  esteemed  for  his  iron 
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work  and  feared  for  his  evil  tongue,  made  the  knob  with 
seventy-two  facets — the  perforated  work  over  the  opening 
in  the  middle  of  the  dome.  When  they  said  to  Michael 
Angela  that  he  would  make  hia  lanterns  far  better  than 
Erunelleschi,  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  "Different  cei^ 
tainly,  but  not  better." 

In  the  year  1525,  Michael  Angelo  was  also  at  Carrara. 
His  name  is  to  be  found  with  the  date  below  on  a  bas- 
relief  hewn  out  of  tlie  rock  there,  but  I  have  not  seen  it 
myself.  When  and  why  he  went  to  Carrara  is  not  known. 
This  year  and  that  which  followed  were  among  the  <iuietest 
in  Michael  Angelo's  life. 

Matters  in  Italy  were  becoming  all  the  more  agitated. 
In  tile  year  1525,  an  event  also  took  place,  which  in  its  con- 
sequences put  an  end  to  the  building  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. — Tlie  king  of  France,  at  tliat  time  an  ally  of  the 
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filled  him  with  the  deluding  comfort  that  he  had  seriously 
deliberated  on  the  point,*  announced  that  the  declaration 
of  war  against  the  emperor  was  to  be  joined. 

The  emperor,  however,  was  no  longer  the  young  man 
from  whom  little  was  expected,  and  in  ridicule  of  whom  it 
had  once  been  written  in  the  streets  of  Spires — **  We  will 
be  ruled  by  no  boy  f  he  was  no  longer  the  youth  who  was 
preferred  by  the  German  princes  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion, before  the  king  of  France,  because  the  powerful 
energy  of  Francis  I.  was  dreaded.  In  the  six  years  of  his 
rule,  Charles  had  formed  himself  into  a  prince  who  under- 
stood how  to  hold  together  his  immense  empire,  and  who 
kept  the  pope  in  as  great  a  strait  between  Naples  and 
Milan,  as  he  did  the  king  of  France  between  Burgundy  and 
Spain.  He  favoured  the  Lutherans  in  Germany,  however 
this  might  be  r^arded  in  Italy.  To  oppose  the  emperor 
was  perhaps  still  possible  to  England  or  Venice,  but  the 
pope  must  have  seen,  that  no  other  course  was  left  to  him 
than  that  of  afiTecting  voluntary  hearty  devotion,  to  conceal 
the  necessity  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  submit 

What  gave  Charles  personally  such  great  superiority 
over  Francis,  was  the  coolness  with  which  he  acted,  and 
the  appearance  of  legitimacy  which  he  knew  how  to  im- 
press upon  all  his  measures.  Only  with  reluctance  did  he 
at  any  time  sacrifice  his  love  of  peace  by  entering  upon 
war.  Compelled  by  his  enemies  to  defend  the  most  dis- 
tinct rights  he  pitied  those  who  misunderstood  it,  and 
obliged  him  to  take  up  arms.  Francis,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  was  not  inferior  to  him  in  cimning,  did  not  possess 
this  deliberation,  and  lacked  perseverance  in  following  out 
what  he  undertook.    He  came  like  a  thunderstorm,  but 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  III. 
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was  aatisfieil  il'  his  lightning  struck  nothing.  He  was 
(.'upricious,  sensitive,  and  incapable  of  harbouring  tormenU 
iiig  thoughts.  It  is  characteristic  of  him,  though  the  event 
happened  long  subsequent  to  this  time,  that  at  the  death 
of  his  eldest  son,  he  would  not  allow  the  court  to  go  into 
mourning,  or  any  one  to  remind  him  of  his  losa  Now, 
;is  a  prisoner  in  Madrid,  he  would  have  died  of  grief,  had 
not  the  negotiations  for  his  liberty  led  to  a  residL  Two 
uiillious  of  ready  money,  Ids  two  eons  as  hostages,  the  sur- 
render of  his  right  to  Burgundy,  his  marriage  with  Cliarles's 
aiater,  Eleanor — these  were  the  conditions  sanctioned  by 
solemn  oaths.  All  this,  however,  could  not  prevent  Francis, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  himself  at  liberty,  from  joining  the  alli- 
ance against  the  emperor. 

The  latter,  on  tlie  other  hand,  prepared  himself  slowly. 
In  the  year  153G,  he  gave  the  pope  a  slight  fori'taste  of 
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litan  naval  force.  By  land,  however,  the  emperor  could  come 
forward  with  more  terrible  and  enduring  power.  United 
masses  did  not  here  strike  great  premeditated  blows.  What 
most  distinguishes  the  warfare  of  that  day  from  the  present, 
is  the  slowness  of  the  movements  and  the  want  of  connec- 
tion. Commands  and  tidings  might  come  too  late  or  might 
be  omitted,  the  constant  uncertainty  allowed  of  no  vast  and 
rapidly-executed  plans.  The  contingencies  of  supplies,  the 
influence  of  climate,  the  abundance  or  lack  of  pay  for  the 
troops,  the  dependence  upon  the  means  of  transporting  the 
artillery,  the  malignant  sicknesses  which  were  almost  un- 
avoidable from  the  impurity  prevalent  in  camps,  and  from 
the  alternations  of  want  and  plenty  ;  and  lastly,  the  good 
will  of  the  troops,  who  often  gave  the  decisive  word  to  their 
generals  for  striking  or  not  striking,  for  remaining  or  ad- 
vancing,— aU  this  made  the  results  of  a  campaign  unceiv 
tain.  Where  victories  were  gained,  a  chance  might  snatch 
every  advantage  from  him  who  had  carried  the  day,  and  on 
the  other  side,  the  annihilation  of  an  army  might  not  make 
him  who  had  sent  it  forth,  waver  in  his  obstinacy.  Princes, 
accustomed  to  these  circumstances,  began  war  as  readily 
as  they  concluded  peace ;  and  from  this  arose  a  mixture  of 
war  and  peace.  Which  was  the  perpetual  and  ordinary  state 
of  things. 

For  this  reason  there  was  no  alarm  felt  in  Eome,  when, 
in  the  autumn  of  1526,  the  Germans  appeared  in  Lombardy, 
and  settled  themselves  there  through  the  winter.  In  the 
spring  of  1527,  apprehension  for  Florence  was  awakened. 
A  bad  state  of  feeling  had  arisen  in  the  city  since  the 
government  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  cardinal  of  Cor- 
tona.  Not  one  of  the  expectations  which  had  been  excited 
by  Clement  as  cardinal,  had  been  fulfilled  by  him  as  pope. 
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Both  in  Florence  and  Rome  they  regarded  the  time  of 
Leo,  whose  death  had  been  welcomed  as  a  deliverance,  as 
the  good  old  days.  There  was  no  trace  left  of  his  generosity 
and  of  his  richly-dispensed  favours.  Tlie  cardinal  of  Cor- 
tona,  an  avaricious  severe  man,  burdened  citizens  and 
ecclesiastics  with  taxes.  His  coarse  appearance  made  him 
soon  as  much  hated  by  his  own  party  as  he  had  been  at 
first  by  the  enemies  of  the  Medici  alone.  Added  to  this, 
he  was  no  bom  Florentine.  Like  Piero,  however,  after  the 
death  of  the  old  Lorenzo,  Cortona  maintained  his  ascendency 
in  Florence  so  long  as  he  was  not  compelled  to  seek  support 
in  the  adherence  of  all  He  was  lost  as  soon  as  outward 
disturbances  united  all  parties,  and  the  matter  at  stake 
was  no  longer  the  fighting  out  of  internal  disputes,  but  the 
safety  of  the  countrj'  itsel£ 

The  troops  of  the  allied  powt;rs — that  is.  the  united 
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without,  within  the  city  it  grew  more  and  more  threatening. 
Greater  and  greater  became  the  union  among  the  citizens — 
more  and  more  precarious  became  the  friends  of  the  Medici. 

For  as  at  Piero's  overthrow,  it  was  the  nobles  of  the 
same  rank  with  the  Medici,  who  now  favoured  the  move- 
ment against  their  ascendency. 

These  nobles,  who,  when  the  maintenance  of  their  privi- 
leges was  concerned,  had  sided  with  the  Medici,  and  formed 
generally  the  party  of  the  Palleski,  fell  into  two  divisions. 
The  one  adhered  to  them  at  any  price.  Known  as  declared 
enemies  of  the  people,  and  more  Medicaean  often  than  the 
Medici  themselves,  they  cared  little  about  the  hatred  which 
this  position  brought  upon  them.  They  felt  themselves 
powerful  as  participators  in  the  supreme  power.  The  other 
party,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  gladly  consented  to  the 
precedence  of  the  Medici,  but  they  would  not  accept  the 
position  of  inferiora  They,  the  first  families  of  the  city, 
came  forward  all  the  stronger,  because,  closely  related  for 
the  most  part  to  the  Medici,  they  reckoned  among  their 
members  those  who  considered  themselves,  with  respect  to 
succession,  entitled  to  more  than  Clement,  Ippolito,  and 
Alessandro — those  illegitimate  scions,  whose  only  title  con- 
sisted in  the  possession  of  power. 

This  part  of  the  nobility  favoured  the  revolt  They  de- 
manded that  arms  should  be  given  to  the  citizens,  because 
the  danger  threatened  too  closely,  and  the  government  alone 
was  not  able  to  avert  it  When,  in  the  Medici  palace,  this 
and  other  proposals  were  one  day  discussed  with  Cortona, 
Niccolo  Capponi,  the  son  of  that  man  who  had  once  so 
boldly  opposed  Charles  VIIL  in  the  same  house,  rose  with 
the  declaration,  that  matters  thus  referring  to  the  state 
ought  not  to  be  discussed  here,  but  in  the  palace  of  the 
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government  These  wonia  produced  no  effect  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  repeated  abroad  aud  carried  about  the  city,  they 
served  to  heighten  the  discord.  The  arming  of  the  citizens 
was  unnecessary ;  there  were  mercenaries  enough  in  the 
city  to  defend  it  against  Bourbon.  Besides,  the  army  ad- 
vmiciug  from  tin*  south  for  the  protection  of  Florence  was 
expected  e^-ery  hour.  But  tlie  current  of  public  opinion  was 
too  strong.  On  the  26th  April,  arms  were  to  be  distribnted. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  this  day,  however,  the  cardinal 
receiv*ed  tidings  that  the  army  of  the  allies  was  approaching 
the  city.  He  immediately  gave  orders  to  withhold  the 
arms,  and  rode  with  the  two  Medici  to  meet  the  duke  of 
I' rhino,  under  whose  command  the  troops  stood  In  the 
evening  it  was  decided  that  he  was  to  enter  Florence,  All 
danger  for  the  Medici  was  over. 
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once  to  Florence.  Their  friends  there  took  care  that  the 
gate>  by  which  they  must  enter,  should  be  kept  open  ;  and 
just  as  the  nobles  had  assembled  to  decree  further  that  the 
city  should  adhere  to  the  Italian  league  against  the  em- 
peror, and  that  their  proscription  of  the  Medici  was  in  no- 
wise to  interfere  with  their  reverence  for  Clement  as  pope, 
Ippolito  and  Alessandro  appeared  with  the  troops  before 
the  palaca  Many  of  the  citizens  who  had  heard  the  cry, 
Palle,  palle !  which  accompanied  their  entry,  fled  even  be- 
fore the  troops  had  appeared  in  sight ;  those  who  remained 
behind  had  bolted  the  gate  of  the  palace. 

A  sort  of  contest  now  arose.  The  soldiers  endeavoured 
to  force  open  the  gates  by  inserting  their  pikes,  the  citizens 
hurled  down  from  the  windows  whatever  was  at  hand,  in 
order  to  drive  them  away.  A  bench  falling  from  above 
struck  the  David  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  towered  above 
the  throng  at  the  gate,  and  broke  off  its  arm.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  soldiers  ofiT.  The  night  approached. 
The  Medici  proposed  mounting  cannons,  but  the  Venetian 
ambassador  and  other  men  of  influence  effected  an  agree- 
ment Everything  was  to  be  regarded  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred,  and  it  was  to  be  forgotten  for  ever.  Upon  these 
ccmditions  the  besieged  left  the  palace,  which  was  again 
taken  possession  of  by  the  soldiers. 

3. 

On  the  same  day  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  with  his  Grer- 
nan  soldiers — ^for  thus  his  army  was  called  in  spite  of  the 
Spanish  troops  which  it  numbered — arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bouihood  of  Florence.  Both  armies  stood  so  near  each 
other  that  a  battle  could  have  been  fought,  but  no  en- 
counter followed.    Turning  suddenly  round,  Bourbon  left 
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Florence,  and  hastened  by  forced  marches  towards  Rome, 
whither  Urbino  slowly  followed  him.  With  such  rapidity 
did  the  Germans  advance,  that  they  formed  chains  across 
the  river  by  men  liolding  each  other,  and  so  they  passed 
over.  On  the  6th  May,  they  arrived  before  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  Bourbon  demanded  a  free  passage  to  Naples. 

So  little  had  they  tliought  of  danger  in  Rome,  that  the 
pope,  tnisting  to  the  last  agreement,  had  even  dismissed 
his  troops.  Every  preparation  was  wanting.  The  citizens 
were  hurriedly  gathered  together  on  the  Capitol,  and  anna 
were  distributed.  On  the  6th,  at  dawn  of  day,  the  Ger- 
mans began  the  attack.  Bourbon  fell  at  tlie  first  assault, 
but  by  evening  the  Vatican  suburb  was  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
enemy.  Clement,  who  was  even  best  informed  of  the  state 
of  things,  had  not  anticipated  such  an  issue.     He  scarcely 
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the  undefended  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  imperialists. 
Almost  without  resistance,  they  entered  Trastevere,  a  small 
quarter  of  the  city  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Tiber,  and  then 
crossing  the  bridges,  which  no  one  had  demolished,  they 
pressed  forwards  into  the  heart  of  Eome. 

It  was  the  depth  of  the  night.  Benvenuto  Cellini  was 
stationed  on  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  the  foot 
of  the  colossal  angel,  and  saw  the  flames  bursting  forth  in  the 
darkness,  and  heard  the  sorrowful  cry  all  around.  For  it 
was  late  before  the  soldiers  began  to  cast  off  all  restraint. 
They  had  entered  quietly.  The  Germans  stood  in  batal- 
lions.  But  when  they  saw  the  Spaniards  broken  up  and 
plundering,  the  desire  was  aroused  in  them  also,  and  now 
a  spirit  of  emulation  appeared,  as  to  which  nation  could 
outdo  the  other  in  cruelty.  The  Spaniards,  it  is  asserted 
by  impartial  Italians,  earned  the  day. 

There  had  been  no  siege,  no  bombardment,  no  flight  of 
any  great  extent,  but  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  had 
disgorged  a  legion  of  devils,  so  suddenly  came  these  hosts. 
Everything  was  in  a  moment  abandoned  to  them.  We 
must  endeavour  to  conceive  what  kind  of  men  these  Ger- 
man soldiers  were.  They  formed  an  intermediate  class  be- 
tween the  prime  and  the  refuse  of  the  people.  Gathered 
together  by  the  hope  of  booty,  indifferent  what  end  was 
assigned  them,  rendered  wild  by  hunger  and  tardy  pay, 
left  without  a  master  after  the  death  of  their  commander, 
they  found  themselves  unrestrained  in  the  most  luxuri- 
ous city  of  the  world — a  city  abounding  with  gold  and 
riches,  and  at  the  same  time  decried  for  centuries  in 
Germany,  as  the  infernal  nest  of  the  popes,  who  lived 
there  as  incarnate  devils  in  the  midst  of  their  Baby- 
lonian doings.  The  opinion  that  the  jKjpe  of  Rome,  and 
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Element  VIl.  in  particular,  was  the  devil,  prevailed  not 
only  in  tiyrmany,  but  in  Italy  and  in  Rome  the  people 
called  him  so.  In  the  midst  of  plague  and  famine  he  had 
doubled  the  taxes  and  raised  the  price  of  bread.  What 
with  the  Komans,  however,  was  an  invective  arising  from 
indignation,  was  an  article  of  faith  among  the  Germans. 
Tliey  believed  they  had  to  do  with  the  real  antichrist, 
wliose  destniction  would  be  a  benefit  to  Cliristcndom,  We 
must  remember,  if  we  would  understand  this  fury  of  the 
German  soldiery,  in  whose  minds,  as  in  those  of  all  Ger- 
mans. Lutheran  ideas  at  that  time  pre^Tiiled,  how  Eome 
had  been  preached  and  written  upon  in  the  north. 
The  city  was  represented  to  pe*jple  as  a  vast  abyss  of  sin  ; 
tlie  men  as  \Tllains,  from  the  lowest  up  to  th«  cardinals  ; 
the  women  as  courtesans ;  the  busijiess  of  all   as  deceit, 
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desii-ed  when  he  attacked  the  papacy.  In  front  of  St 
Petefs  church  they  represented  an  imitation  of  the  papal 
election  with  the  sacred  garments  and  utensils.  They 
compelled  one  priest  to  give  extreme  unction  to  a  dying 
mule.  One  protested  that  he  would  not  rest  until  he  had 
consumed  a  piece  of  the  pope's  flesL  It  is  true,  Italians 
for  the  most  part  relate  this,  but  the  German  reports  them- 
selves do  not  deny  the  excessive  barbarity  which  was  per- 
mitted. 

Ten  millions  of  precious  metal  was  carried  away.  How 
much  blood  did  this  money  involve,  and  what  was  done 
to  those  from  whom  it  was  taken !  Fewer  were  put  to 
death  than  were  plundered,  says  one  of  the  records, 
but  what  does  that  imply?  It  is  true,  the  Germans 
often  quarrelled  with  the  Spaniards,  because  the  horrors 
which  they  saw  them  practice  were  too  terrible  for  them. 
Otherwise  the  sparing  of  human  life  was  less  an  act  of 
clemency  than  of  covetousnesa  Prisoners  of  war  were  at 
that  time  regarded  as  slaves ;  they  were  carried  away  as 
personal  property,  or  a  ransom  was  extorted.  When  the 
French  came  to  Florence  in  the  year  1494,  differences 
arose  between  the  citizens  and  soldiers  from  the  fact  that 
the  Florentines  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  their  captive 
countiymen  driven  like  cattle  with  halters  through  the 
streets,  and  they  set  them  free  by  force.  This  appeared 
to  the  French  a  plunder  of  what  they  had  lawfully  ob- 
tained. 

This  system  was  carried  to  a  great  pitch  in  Kome.  The 
possessors  of  palaces  were  obliged  to  purchase  their  ransom, 
the  Spanish  cardinals  as  well  as  the  Italian — no  difference 
was  mada  Thus  at  least  escape  was  possible.  And 
here,  too,  it  occurred  that  the  German  soldiers  took  those 
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prisoners  who  liad  purchiised  their  life  under  their  protec- 
tion, against  those  who  wislied  to  force  them  to  settle  the 
business  again. 

And  as  the  people  were  treated,  so  were  the  things, 
Upon  the  inlaid  marble  floor  of  the  Vatican,  where  the 
Prince  of  Orange  took  up  his  abode — the  command  of 
the  array  devolving  upon  him  after  Bourbon's  death 
— the  soldiers  lighted  their  lire.  The  splendid  stained 
glass  windows  executed  by  William  of  Marseilles,  were 
broken  for  the  sake  of  the  lead,  Raphael's  tapestries  were 
pronounced  excellent  booty  ;  in  the  paintings  on  the  walls 
the  eyes  were  put  out ;  and  valuable  documents  were  given 
as  straw  to  the  horses  which  stood  in  the  Sistine  Chapei 
The  statues  in  the  streets  were  tlirown  down,  the  images 
of  the  mother  of  God  in  the  churches  were  broken  to  pieces. 
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Medici  under  Leo  X.  had  carried  on  against  him.  For  Lo- 
renzo's daughter  was  still  styled  officially  the  duchess  of 
Urbino,  and  he  had  only  just  succeeded  in  Florence  in  efifect- 
ing  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses,  which  had  been  always 
withheld  from  him.  The  duke  asserted  that  strategical  con- 
siderations would  not  have  permitted  an  assault  at  that 
tima  After  having  rested  for  some  time  in  sight  of  the  city, 
in  which  the  imperialists  had  opened  their  intrenchments 
round  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  for  a  regular  siege,  he  with- 
drew back  again  to  the  north,  and  left  the  pope  to  his  fate. 


On-  the  12th  May,  the  tidings  of  the  events  in  Rome 
reached  Florenca 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Urbino,  the  citizens 
there  had  risen  for  a  new  commotion.     The  men  who  had 
originated  the  occurrences  of  the  26th  April,  held  secret 
conferences ;  and  Cortona  began  to  feel  himself  uneasy, 
in  spite  of  his  3000  soldiers.     He  was  obliged  to  consent 
that  the  assembly  of  the  citizens,  which  had  always  regu- 
lated the  form  of  the  government  of  the  city,  should  be 
remodelled  into  an  actual  government;   and  that  they 
should  debate  over  things  of  importance,  without  concern- 
ing themselves  about  his  opinion.     There  were,  besides 
Cortona,  two  other  cardinals  in  Florence,  sent  by  Clement ; 
but  these  also  knew  not  whether  to  yield  or  to  exert  their 
power  with  energy.    Thus  it  was,  that  when  the  evil  tidings 
from  Some  arrived,  the  opposition  to  the  Medici  in  Florence 
might  be  considered  as  having  already  broken  forth  ;  and, 
instead  of  being  driven  away  by  a  sudden  blow  from  the 
people,  they  were  able  to  withdraw  in  peace  upon  favour- 
able conditions.     Nothing  was  to  happen  either  to  them 
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]jcrsoiially,  or  to  any  of  their  aeiraiits  or  ftJIierents.  Ippo- 
litu  retained  tlie  capacity  which  baj  been  an'ardecl  to  him 
uf  holding  any  offica  Their  proiwrty  I'emained  exempt 
I'rum  taxes.  Cortona'a  attendants  also  were  to  be  safe  from 
every  act  of  spiteful  enmity.  Thus  they  left  the  city,  as 
it  were,  only  for  an  indefinite  time,  because  their  own  wel- 
fare rendered  this  necessary  for  the  moment. 

Scarcely  were  they  gone,  than  tho  people  became  con- 
scious of  what  had  hapi>ened.  Florence  had  only  beeu 
committed  temporarily  to  the  care  of  the  remaining  partj'  uf 
the  Medici.  The  rumour  spread  that  the  pojje  had  escaped 
from  the  Castle  of  St.  Aiigelo,  and  was  marching  towawls 
Florence.  They  demanded  arms.  The  [lalace  of  the  Medici 
was  to  he  stormed  The  consigUo  grande  was  to  aaaemhle. 
A  disorder  aiijse,  from  which  there  wtmUl  havo  been  no  way 
of  escaiie,  had  not  Niccolo  Cappooi  proved  himself  the  n 
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Thus  Michael  Angelo  saw  freedom  return  to  his  native 
city.  His  name  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  was  in  Florence, 
and  took  part  in  these  things.  Nothing  but  an  unimpor- 
tant mention  of  those  days  is  to  be  found  in  his  papers  in 
the  British  Museum.  •*Some  days  ago,**  it  says  there, 
*  Piero  Gondi  came  to  me,  and  begged  for  the  key  of  the 
new  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo,  as  he  wished  to  conceal  there 
various  matters  belonging  to  him,  on  account  of  the 
dangerous  position  in  which  we  stand;  and  to-day,  the 
29th  April,  he  began  to  bring  some  packets  there.  He  said 
it  was  linen,  and  that  it  belonged  to  his  sister ;  and,  that  I 
might  not  see  further  what  it  was,  and  where  he  concealed 
it,  I  have  this  evening  consigned  to  him  the  key  of  the 
sacristy."*  Rero  Gondi  is  mentioned  as  one  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  insurrection  on  the  26th  April,  otherwise  he 
was  not  a  pei-son  of  any  importance  We  see  how  little  se- 
cure seemed  the  state  of  things  in  spite  of  the  mutual  pardon. 

Before  these  last  events  had  taken  place,  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo,  on  account 
of  the  plague ;  now  of  course  it  was  no  longer  thought  of. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Michael  Angelo  was  among  those 
in  the  palace  on  the  26th  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
now  sat  in  the  consiglio  grande.  I  could  not^  moreover, 
assert  that  he  voted  against  Capponi  at  the  election,  for 
his  aversion  to  him  was  certainly  caused  by  the  subsequent 
policy  of  the  gonfalonier. 

Niccolo  Capponi  is  treated  with  a  certain  respect  by  those 
who  give  an  account  of  him.  That  he  wished  to  act  for 
the  best  is  denied  by  none,  but  it  cannot  also  be  denied  that 
he  wished  differently  to  what  he  did.  In  the  circle  of  his 
intimates,  he  was  the  temperate  man,  who  knew  the  end  of 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  IV. 
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all  popular  excitement,  wlio  underatood  how  to  ostimate 
the  resources  of  the  Medici,  and  who  considered  enough 
had  been  obtained  if  the  city  appeared  indifferent  to  her 
old  masters ;  to  the  people  he  came  forward  aa  the  man  of 
confidence,  full  of  hoiie  for  the  advent  of  true  liberty  and  the 
most  glorious  future.  He  soon  reached  snch  a  pitch  that  he 
must  have  esteemed  himself  fortunate  in  succeeding  in 
keeping  up  the  appearance  to  the  people,  by  whom  he  was 
urged  forward  step  by  step,  of  having  independently  taken 
the  lead,  and  at  the  same  time  of  holding  the  pope  con- 
vinced that  lie  could  not  have  done  otherwise. 

The  first  step  was  one  to  which  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  urged  ;  it  had  never  been  hie  intention  to  have  con- 
voked the  consiglio  grande.  He  was  obliged  to  do  so,  be- 
cause the  Piagnoui  and  Arrabiati  desired  it,^two  parties, 
which  arose  again  as  in  the  days  of  Savonarola.     And 
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of  opposing  his  will  to  the  majority  or  of  laying  down  his 
ofKce.  Outward  cixcumstances  allowed  matters  to  go  on 
thus  for  a  long  tima  The  plague  raged  so  terribly  through 
the  siunmer,  that  whoever  could,  left  the  city  and  went 
into  the  country.  The  pope  was  all  this  time  in  the 
Castle  of  St  Angelo.  It  was  not  till  the  November  of  the 
year  that  a  French  army  appeared  in  Tuscany  with  assist- 
ance Florence,  which  had  joined  the  Italian  league,  sent 
a  contingent  to  it.  Capponi,  who  wished  to  hold  himself 
fipee  with  r^ard  to  the  emperor,  was  of  opinion  that  they 
should  compound  with  money  for  the  city's  share ;  the 
Arrabiati,  however,  enforced  that  they  should  march  out 
troopa  At  last  in  December,  Clement  regained  his  free- 
dom, not  through  the  French,  but  by  an  agreement  with 
Spain,  and  leaving  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  he  went  sud- 
denly, as  if  in  flight,  to  Orvieto,  a  small  and  strong  city  in 
the  papal  territory  to  the  north  of  Eome,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tuscany.  From  here,  where  he  united  his 
scattered  adherents  round  him  in  a  kind  of  court,  the  nets 
were  again  thrown  over  Florence,  and  negotiations  with 
Capponi  were  entered  into. 

In  a  certain  respect  it  must  have  been  even  agreeable 
to  the  pope  that  his  family  should  be  at  this  time  driven 
out  of  Florence,  and  not  answerable  for  the  policy  of  the 
city.  He  stood  on  terms  of  tenderness  with  both  beloved 
8ons»  that  of  France  as  well  as  of  Spain,  but  he  was  cautious 
of  drawing  nearer  either.  He  must  first  wait  to  see  which 
gained  the  ascendency  in  Italy,  that  he  might  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  conqueror.  And  so  he  contented  him- 
self with  concealing  every  bad  feeling  towards  his  native 
city,  and  exhibiting  good  will  towards  it.  He  told  them 
that  he  cherished  no  other  wish  than  that  the  members  of 

VOL.  IL  C 
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the  Medici  family  should  be  allowed  to  live  and  die  in 
Florence  as  simple  citizens.  And  he  added  to  this  the 
request  that  they  should  send  him  his  little  niece,  who  had 
retired  into  a  convent  under  the  guardianship  of  her  aunt 
Clarice  Strozzi,  a  daughter  of  the  old  Lorenzo,  and  who, 
when  that  lady  had  died,  bad  been  detained  there  alone. 

Capponi,  in  the  meanwhile,  in  order  to  remove  before- 
hand any  ground  of  mistnist  which  they  had  sought  to 
excite  against  him  among  the  Piagnoni,  attached  himself 
more  closely  than  ever  to  the  Piagnoni  It  is  singular  to 
hear  how  the  adherents  of  Savonarola,  who  had  beeu  dead 
now  for  thirty  years,  should  have  preserved  themselves  as 
a  sect,  sometimes  secretly  making  their  way,  sometimes 
tolerated  by  the  government,  and  how  their  belief  liad 
grown  into  a  system,  which  might  be  called  a  national 
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Borne  and  Florence,  the  barbarians  would  riot  worse  than  in 
Prato  in  the  year  1512.  These  sayings  were  current  among 
the  people,  and  that  they  might  prepare,  by  repentance  and 
atonement,  for  these  fearful  things,  Savonarola's  teachings 
were  again  introduced  into  practical  life  with  ardent  zeal 
The  inclination  to  the  outward  observances  of  religion  which 
is  often  seen  in  manufacturing  cities,  was  favourable  to  these 
thinga  Again  civil  laws  were  to  help  the  maintenance  of 
religious  austerity.  Hence,  immediately,  there  were  decrees 
of  the  consiglio  grande  against  the  adornment  of  females, 
against  Jews  and  their  usury,  against  gamblers,  swearers, 
tavern-keepers,  and  against  want  of  chastity.  Processions 
were  prohibited  Once,  in  the  midst  of  a  sitting  of  the 
consiglio,  the  whole  assembly  fell  on  their  knees  with  the 
cry,  Misericordia !  And,  with  all  this  enthusiasm,  no  tinge  of 
Lutheran,  anti-Boman  taste  was  mingled  ;  it  was  publicly 
forbidden  to  discuss  religious  matters,  and  one  of  the  con- 
spirators of  1521,  who  had  now  returned  after  long  travels, 
bringing  back  with  him  from  Grermany  ideas  as  to  the 
uselessness  of  nimierous  monks  and  priests,  was  banished 
With  difficulty  he  was  rescued  by  his  friends  from  the 
brethren  of  San  Marco,  who  demanded  that  he  should  be 
put  to  the  rack.  So  completely  had  Capponi  the  Piagnoni 
in  his  power,  that,  on  the  last  of  May  1528,  he  obtained 
the  majority,  and  was  appointed  gonfalonier  for  the  second 
year  on  the  1st  July.  He  had  left  nothing  untried  in 
gaining  over  Savonarola's  adherents  to  himself,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  he  was  wavering  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
What,  however,  r^ained  him  his  popularity,  at  one  stroke, 
was  the  proposal  he  made  in  February,  to  proclaim  Jesus 
Christ  king  of  Florence.  The  unanimous  applause  of  the 
consiglio  was  bestowed  on  this  proposal     An  inscription 
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over  the  hall  confirmed  the  acceptance  of  the  new  ruler. 
Thus  lA'ere  the  okl  romantic  ideas  of  a  sect,  so  narrow  in  its 
views,  used  in  effecting  an  election.  The  Palleski  saw 
through  Capponi,  although  they  supported  him ;  the  Arra- 
biati  saw  through  just  as  much,  hut  were  powerless.  And 
so,  urged  on  one  side,  and  restrained  on  the  other,  matters 
continued  through  1527,  and  no  party  had  reason  to  re- 
gard his  cauae  as  the  succumbing  one. 


Tiic  years  1527  and  1528  are  also  extremely  scanty  in 
their  information  respecting  Michael  Angelo.  We  have  no 
intimation  whether  he  vras  involved  in  party  aifaiis,  or 
what  occupied  him.  Perhaps  he  worked  at  Jidius's  mau- 
soleum, and,  as  is  related  of  all  these  years  of  disorder. 
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BOW  hay€  played  no  part  in  the  consiglio.  There,  as 
ever,  different  opinicms  existed  among  the  three  great  par- 
ties, whose  members  voted  according  to  their  conviction  at 
the  time  rather  than  according  to  their  given  word,  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  he  belonged  to  these.  We  only  once 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Michael  Angelo  in  1528,  in  the  biography 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  met  with  him  in  Florence  in  the 
summer  of  this  year,  when  he  was  himself  but  a  young 
goldsmith,  who  had  gained  but  little  fame. 

Released  with  the  pope  in  December  1527  flrom  the  Castle 
of  St  Angelo,  CeUini  had  gone  to  Mantua,  where  Giulio  Eo- 
mano,  who  was  engaged  in  building  the  famous  palazzo  del 
T,  received  him  kindly.  Betuming  from  thence  to  Florence, 
he  settled  himself  there  for  some  time  as  a  goldsmith,  and 
Michael  Angelo,  who  was  interested  in  him  and  his  mode  of 
working,  sent  a  young  Florentine  to  him  as  a  proof  of  it. 

"  My  intention  was  to  go  again  to  Rome,"  says  Cellini, 
**  but  at  the  request  of  my  brother  and  sister  I  remained 
in  Florence.  Piero  Landi,  too,  an  old  friend  who  had 
truly  helped  me  in  early  difficulties,  advised  me  to 
remain  in  Florence.  The  Medici  had  been  expelled,  and 
Piero  thought  I  should  wait  for  a  time  to  see  what  would 
happ^L  And  so  I  began  to  work  on  the  new  market- 
place, and  set  a  number  of  precious  stones,  for  which  I 
gained  much  money. 

"  At  this  time  there  came  to  Florence  a  Sienese,  by  name 
Marretti,  a  man  of  active  mind,  who  had  lived  for  a  long 
tiine  in  Turkey,  and  he  ordered  of  me  a  gold  medal  to 
wear  on  his  hat  I  was  to  fashion  on  it  a  Hercules 
wi^nehing  op«i  the  jaws  of  a  lion.  While  I  was  engaged 
apon  it,  Midiael  Angelo  Buonarroti  came  from  time  to 
time  to  look  at  the  work.    And  as  I  had  harassed  myself 
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mucli  with  it,  and  had  conceived  the  HerculeB  and  the 

rage  of  the  animal  very  differently  to  anything  that  had 
been  produced  before  in  representing  this  scene,  and  because 
this  kind  of  work  waa  new  to  the  divine  Michael  Angelo, 
he  praised  my  work,  and  excited  in  me  such  a  deaire  to  do 
something  superior,  that  something  very  succcesful  waa 
indeed  produced. 

"  The  setting  of  precious  stones  now  no  longer  satisfied 
me.  I  gained  richly  by  such  work,  but  my  mind  aimed  at 
producing  somewhat  that  required  greater  art,  and  so  it 
happened  that  a  certain  Federigo  Ginori,  a  young  man  of 
noble  mind  (he  had  lived  long  in  Naples,  and  was  so  beauti- 
ful in  form,  and  so  attractive  in  manner,  that  a  princess 
there  fell  in  love  with  him),  wished  to  have  a  medal  made, 
with  an  Atlas  bearing  the  world  on  his  back,  and  he  begged 
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brought  me  the  drawing  of  the  Atlas.*  I  showed  Bugiardini 
at  once  my  little  wax  model,  which  was  very  diflTerent  fix)m 
Michael  Angelo's  design,  and  both  Federigo  and  Bugiardini 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thing  must  be  done  after 
my  modeL  And  so  I  began,  and  the  most  excellent  Michael 
Angelo  saw  and  praised  my  work  as  invaluable.  It  was  a 
figure  embossed  in  silver,  the  celestial  sphere  on  its  back 
being  a  ball  of  crystal,  and  the  ground  lapis  lazuHT 

Cellini  subsequently  relates  how  the  beautiful  Ginori 
died  of  consumption ;  the  medal  came  into  the  hands  of  a 
Florentine,  through  whom  the  king  of  the  French  saw  it ; 
and  the  latter  by  this  means  had  his  attention  first  drawn 
to  him.  His  connection  with  Francis  I.,  however,  was 
the  most  important  part  of  his  life.  And  thus  it  may  be 
said,  if  we  attach  the  value  of  a  chain  of  destiny  to  any  such 
connection  of  events,  that  the  meeting  with  Michael  Angelo 
had  a  decided  influence  upon  Cellini's  entire  future. 

How  freshly  the  Florentine  life  of  that  period  comes  be- 
fore us  in  Us  narrative,  in  which  Michael  Angelo  is  brought 
for  a  moment  out  of  obscurity  into  bright  light  The  mau- 
soleum may  still  have  been  his  principal  work.  He  must 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  the  duke  of  Urbino,  when 
he  was  in  Florence  in  April  1527.  This  inference  seems 
natural,  although  we  find  no  mention  made  of  it 

One  thing  more,  however,  occurred  in  this  year.  The 
new  government  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  the  in- 
justice which  Michael  Angelo  had  suffered  by  the  transfer 
of  the  block  of  marble  to  Bandinelli  The  latter  had  left 
the  city  with  the  MedicL  The  block,  twenty-one  feet  high, 
stood  in  his  atelier.  By  a  decree  of  the  22d  August,  the 
consiglio  grande  awarded  it  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  with 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  VII. 
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the  most  flattering  expressions,  consigned  the  vi'OTk  to 
him.  He  was  to  begin  it,  if  agreenble  to  him,  on  the  1st 
November,  and  to  remain  occupied  with  it  until  the  figure 
was  completed — an  arrangement  which  was  probably  not 
without  a  double  signification,  inasmuch  as  he  received  a 
pension  as  long  as  the  work  lasted. 

I  know  not  whether  Michael  Angelo  touched  the 
marble  himsel£  The  sketch  of  what  he  intended  to  do  is 
preserved  in  a  small  model,  which  is  now  in  the  Kensington 
Museum,  and  which  I  have  not  seen  myself.  But  I  will 
quote  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  my  friend  Joseph  Joachim, 
who  communicated  with  me  respecting  it.  "  The  Hercules 
and  Cacus  are  powerful.  The  whole  thing  is  only  roughly 
sketched  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  fonner,  the  head  and  arm 
are  wanting.  The  body  seems  to  me  to  stand  there  in  con- 
iction  :  and.  Lv  the  movement  of 
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Events,  however,  interrupted  such  thoughts.  The  decree 
of  the  consiglio  of  the  22d  August  1527,  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  last  tokens  of  good  faith  in  the  successful 
issue  of  affairs.  For  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  thus 
debating  in  Florence  upon  the  adornment  of  the  palace, 
the  army  of  the  allies  was  defeated  before  Naples.  Two 
days  after  the  28th,  Lautrec,  the  French  general-in-chief, 
died  of  a  pestilential  sickness  which  had  broken  out  in  the 
camp,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  soldiers  followed  him. 
Naples  had  just  been  on  the  point  of  submitting  to  the 
French,  when  by  a  sudden  turn  the  Imperialists  became 
victorious,  if  we  can  so  call  the  fact  of  no  enemy  being 
any  longer  there.  The  cause  of  the  Emperor  gained  the 
ascendency  in  Italy.  The  pope  began  to  feel  that  Spain 
was  the  side  to  which  he  must  turn,  and  the  citizens  of 
Florence  were  again  in  the  position  of  deliberating  whether 
they  would  join  Spain  or  France. 

The  resolve  which  was  now  taken  was  decisive.  The 
parties  stood  closely  opposed  to  each  other.  The  pope,  to 
whom  it  was  deeply  mortifyiug  to  reinstate  his  family  in 
Florence,  with  the  help  of  those  Spaniards  who  had  been 
just  mistreating  him  so  shamefully,  left  no  means  imtried 
to  r^ain  the  city  without  their  assistance.  His  efforts 
were  noiseless ;  with  gentle  application  he  demanded  little, 
but  they  knew  what  lay  behind.  Capponi  urged  that  they 
should  negotiate  direct  with  the  emperor,  or  that  they  should 
rely  on  the  pope.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  effected. 
It  was  resolved  that  they  shoidd  adhere  to  the  league  with 

Franca 

The  alliance  with  France  was  inseparable  from  the  idea 
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of  the  old  Florentine  freedom.  There  was  a  aaying,  tliat  if 
the  heart  of  a  Florentine  were  cut  in  two,  a  golden  lily 
would  be  found  in  it  Luigi  Alamanni,  one  of  the  noblest 
citizens  of  the  town,  who,  having  shared  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  year  1521,  had  been  obliged  to  live  abroad,  and  had 
become  a  friend  of  the  great  Doria,  who  at  that  time  passed 
with  the  Genoese  tleet  from  the  sendee  of  Fraacia  I.  into 
that  of  Charles,  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1528,  only  for  the 
sake  of  making  it  plain  to  the  citizens,  that  there  was  now 
but  one  way  of  safety — direct  negotiation  with  the  emperor. 
Doria  himself  was  wiUing  to  conduct  the  negotiations. 
Nothing,  he  urged,  would  afford  the  city  such  great  security 
against  the  Medici  as  such  a  step,  and  that  this  was  indeed 
the  truth,  was  the  cause  of  the  pope's  fear  that  such  a 
resolution  might  be  taken  in  Florence.  But  Clement  need 
e  feared  d 
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Michael  Angelo's  family  did  not  belong  to  the  nobility 
of  the  city.  He  himself  was  not  rich,  he  was  no  open  ad- 
herent of  Savonarola^  nor  was  he  one  of  the  Arrabiati  He 
had  no  defined  course  ;  he  stood  forth  on  any  side  which 
manifested  an  inclination  to  that  ideal  of  freedom  which 
filled  his  heart,  but  the  nature  of  which  he  could  have  as 
little  translated  into  words,  as  we  can  any  feeling  deeply 
rooted  in  the  heart  It  can  only  be  shown  by  occasional 
actions. 

Capponi's  principles  were  not  equally  higL  He  was 
reckoned  among  the  nobility  of  the  city.  They  said  the 
pope  had  rendered  him  submissive  by  having  promised 
Caterina,  the  duchess  of  Urbino,  to  his  eldest  son.  He  had 
wished  to  make  the  other  a  cardinal.  It  would  have  been 
unnatural  if  the  gonfalonier  had  not  paid  regard  to  this,  or 
had  left  unnoticed  the  claims  of  the  other  noble  families, 
whose  anger  against  the  Medici  only  proceeded  from  the 
fact  that  they  had  curtailed  their  privilege  of  co-operation 
in  acting  the  tyrant  Capponi,  who  had  grown  up  in  these 
pretensions,  was  obliged  at  first  to  accommodate  himself  to 
them. 

And  thus  it  was.  The  real  government  of  the  city 
consisted  of  eighty  citizens,  the  assembly  of  the  highest 
magistrates.  To  these  the  foreign  ambassadors  addressed 
themselves,  and  the  reports  of  their  own  were  first  brought 
before  them.  Capponi  summoned  the  nobles  of  the  city 
to  this  assembly,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  as  though 
access  belonged  to  them  as  lords  by  birth.  They  did  not 
vote,  but  they  took  part  in  the  sessions — men  of  experience, 
trained  in  the  art  of  making  their  opinions  plausible. 
Biassed  by  them,  the  eighty  ventured  not  to  speak  as  they 
thought,  often  even  not  to  vote  as  they  intended.    Then, 
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again,  the  eighty  changed  in  short  intervalB,  aa  the  ma- 
jority of  tlie  high  offices  were  always  held  only  for  a  abort 
time  ;  the  nobles  remained  ever  the  same.  Instead  of  so- 
liciting offices,  they  even  declined  them.  They  did  not 
require  them  ;  they  would  have  been  a  hindrance  to  them. 
And  thus  the  government  centred  in  this  one  fixed,  and  at 
the  same  time  independent  body,  to  whom  the  ambassadora 
of  foreign  powers  invohmtarily  turned,  and  by  whom  thus  • 
indirectly  the  fate  of  the  city  was  decided. 

The  Arrabiati  would  have  put  an  end  to  thia,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  I'iagnoni,  who  were  fawned  upon  by  the 
nobles,  with  Capponi  at  their  head.  Besides,  the  bulk  of 
the  population — the  lower  class  of  inliabitants,  possessinf; 
no  political  rights,  and  without  a  share  in  the  consiglio 
.  dependent  on  the  nobles,  most  of  them  being 
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one  knowing  why  the  aspect  of  things  just  now  looked  so 
much  worse.  Each  was  suspiciously  observed  by  the 
other,  and  secret  alliances  with  the  pope  were  everywhere 
conjectured.  The  gonfalonier  was  forbidden  by  the  state  to 
n^otiate  in  any  way  with  the  Medici  Then,  on  the  15th 
April,  the  letter  escaped  him,  revealing  secret  correspond- 
ence with  the  agents  of  the  popa  One  of  his  worst 
enemies,  an  Arrabiate,  was  the  successful  discoverer.  After 
the  utmost  scandal  in  the  palace  of  the  government, 
Capponi  was  obliged  at  once  to  lay  down  his  oflSce.  His 
defence,  pleaded  in  the  consiglio  grande,  saved  him  from 
the  charge  of  high  treason.  There  was  an  end,  however, 
to  his  mild,  palliating  manner  of  directing  public  affairs. 
Carducci,  who  had  been  twice  proposed  in  vain  by  the 
Arrabiati,  was  elected  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment — 
a  man  whom,  in  other  times,  neither  birth  nor  ability 
would  have  raised  so  high,  a  political  upstart,  whose 
hatred  to  the  Medici  furnished  his  best  guarantee  for  use- 
fulness, whose  opinions  compensated  for  what  he  lacked  in 
statesmanlike  keenness,  and  whose  honesty  the  city  seemed 
more  in  need  of  than  the  suspicious  dexterity  of  Capponi 
A  decided  step  was  made  in  his  election.  The  pope  could 
not  have  been  told  more  plainly  what  he  might  have  to 
expect.  He  saw  himself  now  for  the  first  time  in  truth 
ejected,  and  driven  almost  by  force  to  the  emperor — to  be 
obliged  to  seek  help  of  whom  was  the  hardest  thing  that 
fate  could  have  laid  upon  him.  .And,  like  him,  the  city 
also,  who,  however  energetically  under  Capponi  she  had 
refused  the  return  of  the  Medici,  now  for  the  first  time 
treated  the  proscription  of  the  family  as  an  actual  thing. 

The  new  gonfelonier,  when  he  entered  upon  his  ofiSce, 
was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  majority  of  the  citizens. 
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Nothing,  however,  could  compensate  for  the  help  of  a  parly 
working  for  him  secretly,  as  the  Palleski  had  done  for  Cap- 
poni.  Even  he  had  been  obliged  to  yield  so  far  as  to  take 
the  diplomatic  representatives  at  foreign  courts  from  the 
popular  party,  and  to  let  the  nobles  who  had  hitherto  held 
these  posts,  change  places  with  them.  Now,  when  a  demo- 
crat, without  rank  and  name,  occupied  the  first  place  in  the 
state,  and  the  aristocrats  in  Florence  were  allowed  only 
their  strict  legal  measure  of  participation  even  at  the  de- 
liberations of  the  government,  the  dii'ection  of  things  waa 
left  to  the  energy  of  well-inclined  but  unskilful  citizens. 

Carducci,  of  course,  endeavoured  at  once  to  pacify  the 
nobles  and  the  I'iagnoni,  and  to  propitiate  them.  "With  his 
own  party  he  did  his  utmost  to  bring  about  Capponi'a 
acquittal,  who  left  the  palace  as  if  in  triumph.  But 
Carducci's  power  was  still  less  than  Capponi'a.     If,  as  a 
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knew  what  was  going  on  with  them.  They  were  observed 
and  feared.  Men  began  to  perceive  that  it  might  occur 
that,  forsaken  by  France,  they  would  have  to  oppose  the 
emperor  alone.  Without  knowing  why,  they  felt  things 
were  going  downwards,  and  the  defence  of  the  city,  which 
had  before  stood  before  them  only  as  a  general  probability, 
forced  itself  upon  them  with  greater  and  greater  certainty, 
as  a  contingency  that  might  surely  be  expected,  and  which 
rendered  the  prosecution  of  the  fortification  works  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance  and  urgency. 

Gapponi  had  been  against  the  fortification  of  the  city. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  possible  to  approach 
near,  but  that  if  they  did  approach,  the  best  works  would 
fail  to  defend  her.  Through  all  the  years  of  Clement's 
rule,  fortifications  had  been  made,  for  which  one  of  the 
first  generals  of  the  time  had  designed  extensive  plans. 
Under  Capponi,  too,  these  had  been  slowly  carried  on.  In 
the  autumn  of  1528,  the  matter  had  been  a  little  more 
seriously  thought  of,  but  it  had  not  much  advanced.  In 
April  1529,  Michael  Angelo  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  fortifications  of  Florence  and  the  cities  of  the 
Florentine  territory,  while  they  endeavoured  to  obtain 
Malatesta  Baglioni,  the  head  of  the  ruling  family  in 
Perugia,  as  commeuider-in-chief  of  the  army. 

Michael  Angelo's  energy  had  been  one  of  those  things 
which  ran  counter  to  Capponi's  mind,  and  which  he,  how- 
ever, could  not  prevent.  The  gonfalonier  had  endeavoured 
to  counteract  it  indirectly.  On  the  occasional  absence  of 
Michael  Angelo,  who  could  not  always  be  in  Florence,  he 
either  ordered  works  already  begun  to  remain  untouched,  or 
even  to  be  demolished.  But  the  days  of  his  office  were  at 
that  time  numbered,  and  with  Carducci's  appearance,  the 
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sluggishness  of  the  government  was  changed  into  an  activity 
and  aniiuation,  which  Michael  Angelo,  unusual  as  was  his 
power  for  work,  could  now  scarcely  satisfy. 

Florence  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  real  Florence, 
the  city  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Amo,  and  the  smaller 
part  built  to  the  south  of  the  river,  whieh  lies  with  regard 
to  the  larger,  much  as  Sachsenhausen  does  to  Frankfort-on- 
Ihe-Maiuu.  The  attack  might  first  be  expected  here.  Here 
the  surrounding  heights  were  most  contiguous  to  tlie  walls, 
so  that  whoever  possessed  himself  of  them  commanded  the 
whole  of  Florence  with  his  artillerj'.  For  this  reason  a 
fortification  of  th«  most  adjacent  height  appeared  nece^ary, 
and  ilichael  Angelo  began  with  that  of  San  Miniato,  while 
with  regard  to  the  country  surrounding  the  northern  city,  he 
undertook  at  tirst  only  an  accurate  survey  and  estimate  of 
the  buildings  lying  outside  the  city  walls,  the  destruction  of 
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hia  brick  bastions  rose  firom  the  ground  with  wonderful 
rapidity. 

Four  places  were  intended  for  defence  besides  the 
capital :  Pisa,  Livomo,  Cortona,  and  Arezzo.  The  two  first 
indispensably  so,  because  by  them  communication  with  the 
sea  was  kept  open  ;  the  two  others  because  they  lay  in  the 
way  of  the  army  approaching  from  the  soutL  From  the 
north  for  a  time  nothing  was  to  be  feared.  In  that  direc- 
tion they  had  only  to  keep  some  mountain-passes  occupied. 
Besides,  the  duke  of  Ferrara  stood  as  general-in-chief  in 
the  service  of  the  Florentine  republic,  and  united  with 
Venice,  who  might  like  himself  be  depended  on  as  an 
irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  pope,  he  would  allow  nothing 
to  approach  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany.  Ferrara  as  well  as 
Venice  possessed  papal  cities,  which,  if  ever  an  alliance 
should  be  eflected  between  pope  and  emperor,  must  have 
been  defended  as  well  as  Florence. 

In  April,  May,  and  June  1529,  we  see  Michael  Angelo 
partly  in  Florence,  aiid  partly  employed  in  person  with 
the  fortifications  of  Pisa  and  livomo.  Letters  are  still 
extant^  in  which  his  presence  is  required,  and  which  contain 
records  of  his  subsequent  journeys  of  inspection.  He  re- 
ceived plans,  and  sent  them  back  revised.  From  the  urgency 
with  which  he  is  written  about,  and  the  repeated  answer 
that  he  could  not  get  away,  we  may  conclude  how  much 
he  was  occupied  with  his  office,  and  that  he  was  the  soul 
of  general  activity. 

The  despatches  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  however, 
show  at  the  same  time  that  more  and  more  the  hope  was 
vanishing,  that  king  Francis  would  come  with  an  army  to 
Italy.  The  two  French  princes  were  hostages  in  Madrid. 
The  king  could  not  bear  to  be  deprived  of  his  children  any 
VOL.  n.  c  2 
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longer.  He  had  intended  to  appear  with  40,000  foot,  2000 
horse,  and  400  knights, — his  coining  was  held  as  certain  as. 
the  arrival  of  the  emperor  was  considered  doubtful ;  but  the 
indications  of  having  been  deceived  became  stronger  and 
stronger. 

In  the  meanwhile  nothing  decisive  had  taken  place, 
and  all  was  conjecture.  In  Lombardy,  the  united  Frencli 
and  Venetian  power  kept  the  Imperialists  besieged  in 
Milan.  In  Naples,  the  troops  of  the  allies  had  again  the 
advantage  over  the  Spaniards.  The  pope  too  was  ill,  and 
the  tidings  respecting  him  made  a  breaking  up  of  things 
at  Rome  seem  possible.  Clement,  exhausted  by  the  events 
of  the  last  few  years,  had  been  very  near  death  in  December 
1528,  and  since  then  had  not  regained  his  strength.  His 
malady  increased  again  in  the  spring,  and  his  death  was 
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made  Borne  a  desert,  and  had  carried  their  defiance  of  the 
pope  himself  to  extreme  lengths,  entered  the  papal  service, 
and  Orange,  who  resided  at  the  Vatican,  was  stimulated  to 
greater  energy  by  Clement,  through  the  hope  of  Caterina's 
hand.  Guicciardini  writes  at  that  time  that  the  strongest  he 
could  say  respecting  the  papal  court,  must  appear  too  weak  ; 
that  the  life  at  the  Vatican  was  infamous,  and  a  type  of 
everything  condemnable.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the 
people  of  that  day  strove  to  free  themselves  from  the  rule 
of  these  priests,  and  if  Luther's  doctrines,  after  having  for  a 
time  diffused  themselves  in  Grermany  like  a  secret  fire,  now 
burst  forth  in  aU  lands?  Throughout  Europe  an  echo 
was  awakened  of  that  which  had  been  preached  in  Ger- 
many for  ten  years.  For  every  one  saw  how  things  were 
going  at  Boma  Charles  needed  the  pope,  because  he 
wished  to  be  crowned ;  Clement  needed  Charles,  because 
he  would  rather  have  his  own  native  city  destroyed,  than 
not  see  his  family  ruling  there.  Charles's,  however,  were 
at  least  the  grand  extensive  plans  of  a  circumspect  and 
slowly  advancing  ruler;  Clement's  was  the  avengeful 
capricious  policy  of  a  furious  narrow-minded  man,  to 
whom  falsehood  and  treachery  were  as  daily  bread.  I 
cannot  find  a  single  trait  in  this  pope,  which  allows  a 
higher  feeling  to  arise  than  that  of  pity.  There  is  some- 
Uiing  effeminately  sickly  in  his  nature,  which  makes  him 
insufferable,  and  this  is  rendered  uncomfortably  striking  in 
his  portraits. 

Still  no  open  proceedings  against  Florence  were  taken 
at  Soma  The  preparations  nominally  aimed  at  the  war 
against  Perugia.  Malatesta  Baglioni  was  to  be  chastised 
for  having  undertaken  the  command  of  the  Florentine 
troops  against  the  will  of  the  pope.     Siena  also  was  to 
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receive  chastisement  Malatesta  would,  perhaps,  now  have 
joined  the  pope,  had  he  not  been  convinced,  that  not  a 
single  point  of  the  promises,  by  which  he  was  allured, 
would  be  kept.  Tlie  Sienese  also  would  have  regarded 
with  delight  the  misfortune  of  the  Florentines,  whom  they 
hated,  but  that  the  old  tyranny  would  have  been  again 
established  among  them  by  the  MedicL  For  a  time, 
therefore,  Tuscany  held  together  against  the  pope,  even 
the  tyrant  of  Piombino  offered  his  troops  for  money. 
'But  in  this  union  of  the  entire  land,  there  was  not  a 
touch  of  uniting  national  feeling.  It  was  alone  brought 
about  by  the  calculations  of  individual  members,  whose 
coninion  advantage  was  opposed  to  any  other  course.  We 
must  observe  this,  to  feel  how  active,  free,  and  natural  was 
the  position  of  Florence.     Here,  too,  there  was  a  selfish 
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and  churches  fell  to  the  ground;  all  lent  a  hand  and 
helped  in  the  work  of  destruction.  like  sailors  on  board 
ship,  says  Varchi,  they  kept  time  when  the  cords  were  drawn 
back  and  again  loosened^  as  they  moved  the  heavy  beams. 
The  possessors  of  the  buildiags  often  helped  most  eagerly 
in  their  rain.  So  thoroughly  did  the  spirit  of  freedom  dwell 
in  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  only  in  a  few  of  the  richest 
fiBimilies  was  any  resistance  manifested  in  sacrificing  what 
belonged  to  them. 

In  this  work  of  destruction  there  occurred  one  of  those 
little  natural  marvels  which  witness  to  the  power  of  art 
over  men.  A  number  of  peasants  and  soldiers  were  en- 
gaged in  demolishing  the  monastery  of  San  Salvi.  A  part 
of  the  building  lay  abeady  in  rains,  when  they  reached 
the  refectory,  where,  as  was  usual,  the  Last  Supper  was 
painted  on  the  large  wall  This  work,  which  is  still  stand- 
iDg  at  the  present  day  on  the  half-destroyed  walls,  fresh 
and  in  good  preservation,  as  if  aU  had  only  just  occurred,  is 
a  fresco  painting  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  he  has  produced. 

Del  Sarto  would  have  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Florentine  artists,  had  he  not  stood 
80  utterly  unconnected  with  his  contemporaries.  A  few 
years  younger  than  Baphael,  he  yet  belongs  to  those 
masters  who  would  be  styled  modem  in  comparison  with 
Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo,  but  compared  with  those 
who  formed  the  majority  at  about  1529,  must  be  styled 
old.  With  regard  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  works,  he 
stands  somewhat  on  a  level  with  Era  Bartolomeo  :  he  pos- 
sessed superior  gifts,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  that  compre- 
hensive inteUectnal  culture,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  indispensable  in  keeping  pace  with 
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Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Leonardo,  His  drawing  is 
noble,  and  often  grand  in  its  simplicity ;  hia  colouring  is 
never  brilliant,  but  it  is  harmonious  to  the  most  delicate 
shades  ;  it  has  that  peculiar  paleness  or  light  wliich  belongs 
especially  to  Florentine  colouring,  and  may  be  explained 
by  the  influence  of  fresco-painting.  Andrea  del  Sarto 
wanted  but  little  to  have  been  a  genius  of  the  first  rank ; 
but  this  little  he  lacks  all  the  more  perceptibly.  Vasari 
thus  expresses  his  own  opinion  concerning  him  :  if  there 
had  been  anything  prouder  and  bolder  in  Andrea's  nature, 
he  says,  he  would  have  been  without  an  etjual ;  but  a 
certain  timidity  of  mind,  a  pliability  of  character,  and  a 
desire  not  to  render  liimself  conspicuous,  prevented  that 
living  fire  of  conscious  independence  from  infusing  itself  into 
hia  works,  by  which  he  might  have  attained  to  the  greatest 
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his  native  city,  where  we  can  alone  arrive  at  a  just  concep- 
tion of  his  manner  of  painting,  for  he  is  most  bold  and 
natural  in  his  fresco-paintings. 

It  is  possible  that  his  painting  in  the  monastery  of  San 
Salvi  was  saved  by  Michael  Angelo's  express  command. 
For  he  directed  the  demolition  of  the  suburbs,  and  without 
his  consent  no  exception  could  have  been  made.  Many 
other  works  of  art  met  with  no  forbearance,  and  even  within 
the  walls  much  was  at  that  time  lost :  gold  and  silver 
works  were  melted  down,  pictures  and  statues  were  sold 
by  the  possessors  in  their  distress,  and  were  carried  abroad, 
especially  to  France,  Francis  I.  had  his  agent  for  these  in 
Florence,  a  man  named  Batista  della  PaUa,  who,  turning  to 
advantage  the  distress  for  money  of  the  citizens,  purchased 
on  all  sides  works  of  art,  and  sent  them  away. 

Yasari  relates  one  of  these  cases.  That  Borgherini, 
who  was  so  intimate  with  Michael  Angelo,  one  of  the 
richest  of  the  noble  Florentine  bankers,  had  left  the  city 
when  the  siege  b^an,  and  had  repaired  to  Lucca.  There 
was  in  his  palace  a  room,  painted  by  the  first  masters,  and 
famished  with  artistic  magnificence  to  the  smaUest  article. 
Pimtormo,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo's,  had  been  especially 
engaged  in  it,  an  artist  best  known  at  the  present  day  from 
having  executed  some  paintings  after  the  cartoons  of  his 
master.*  This  valuable  room  seemed  a  real  booty  to  the 
agent  of  the  king.  It  was  the  property  of  one  of  those  who 
had  fled,  and  was  outlawed.  The  government  knew  how  to 
represent  to  Batista  della  Palla,  that  no  more  suitable  gift 
from  the  republic  to  the  king  could  be  found  than  the 
complete  contents  of  this  apartment,  and  he  received  per- 
mission to  place  himself  in  possession  of  it. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  VIIL 
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Borgheriiii'a  consort  had  been  left  in  tlit;  palace.  She 
was  to  receive  in  money  wliatever  had  been  paid  for  the 
works.  With  a  patent  of  absolute  authority,  Batista  pre- 
sented himself  to  her.  She,  however,  did  not  allow  herself 
to  be  intimidated.  "  Do  you  venture,  wretched  broker,  to 
penetrate  here,"  she  called  to  him,  "  and  to  rob  the  palaces 
of  the  nobles  of  their  ornaments,  that  you  may  fill  the 
houses  of  foreigners  with  them,  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
miserable  gain !  Yet  I  am  less  astonished  at  you,  plebeian 
soul  and  enemy  of  my  country,  than  I  am  at  the  govern- 
ment which  favours  such  crimes.  This  bed  here,  which 
you  wish  to  carry  ofl'  to  procure  gain  for  your  covetons- 
ness,  although  you  assimie  the  appearance  of  doing  it  with 
regret,  is  my  hridal-beti,  for  the  adornment  of  which  the 
father  of  my  husband  had  these  regal  ornaments  made,  and 
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be  tiansformed  into  fortifications.  The  government  sbnt 
Michael  Angelo  to  Ferrara,  to  see  the  famous  fortifications 
there,  and  to  confer  with  the  duke.  He  left  the  city  on 
July  20th,  and  arrived  in  Ferrara  in  the  evening  of  the  2d 
August^  where  he  at  once  presented  his  letters  to  the  Flor- 
entine ambassador.  He  declined  taking  up  his  abode  with 
the  latter,  as  the  ambassador  expressly  mentions  in  his 
despatch  announcing  Michael  Angelo's  arrival  Accurate 
account  was  at  that  time  kept  by  diplomatists  of  all  these 
trifles,  and  just  as  the  ambassador  would  have  set  down 
the  expenses  accruing  to  him  from  Michael  Angelo's  ac- 
commodation, the  latter  without  doubt  was  repaid  on  his 
return  whatever  he  had  spent  at  an  inn. 

Ferrara  was  at  that  time  the  real  military  state  in  Italy, 
and  the  duke  was  considered  a  perfect  adept  as  regarded 
politics  and  the  direction  of  war.  His  rule  had  been  a 
continuous  chain  of  difficulties,  aU  of  which  he  overcame, 
and  none  of  which  he  allowed  to  prevent  him  from  advanc- 
ing his  country  and  his  own  family  to  the  utmost. 

"We  hope,"  thus  it  was  written  from  Florence  to  the 
ambassador,*  "  that  nothing  will  be  neglected  to  evidence  to 
the  duke  what  a  man  Michael  Angelo  is,  and  what  a  high 
opinion  of  him  is  cherished  by  the  government."  Every- 
thing was  at  once  vouchsafed  to  him.  When  in  company 
with  the  ambassador  he  had  had  a  view  of  the  city  and  for- 
tifications, he  repeated  the  survey  in  company  with  the 
duke  himself  Riding  with  him,  he  received  information 
upon  every  point  from  his  lips.  "  His  Excellency,''  says  the 
ambassador,  "  has  received  Michael  Angelo  with  the  utmost 
friendUness." 

He  remained  more  than  a  week  in  Ferrara.    When  he 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  IX. 
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took  leave  of  the  palace,  the  duke  detained  him,  Justingly 
he  declared  him  to  be  his  prisoner,  and  as  a  ransom  required 
from  him  the  promise  that  he  would  paint  a  picture  for 
him.  Michael  Angelo  agreed,  and  i^ain  set  out  for  Tlor- 
ence,  where  they  had  been  working  at  the  fortifications  day 
and  night  during  his  absence,  Uie  feast  daya  not  excepted 
With  longing  theyawTuted  his  arrival  and  the  result  of  tie 
conferences  with  the  duke. 

For  it  WHS  just  during  his  absence  that  the  position  of 
thiugfl  had  taken  the  worst  turn  possible  for  Florence. 
Positive  tidiugs  Lad  arrived  of  the  peace  which  had  been 
couciuded  at  Cambray.*  It  was  now  certain  that  the 
rioientines  were  forsaken  by  France,  and  were  given  up 
to  the  pope.  Francis  I.  had  submitted  to  Spanish  aujieri- 
ority.  Venice  and  Ferrara  now  also  struck  sail.  The 
hist  hope  for  Florence   rested  on   the   iiossibility  of  her 
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proposals,  and  advanced  to  Bologna ;  Alessandro  and  Ip- 
polito  in  his  immediate  suite,  Spanish  troops,  which  had 
accompanied  his  fleet,  slowly  following,  and  a  Gennan 
army  approaching  from  the  north,  having  for  the  time  no 
other  destination  than,  united  with  the  Spaniards,  to  form 
an  imposing  power  in  Italy. 

At  the  same  time,  south  of  Perugia  the  union  of  the 
army  took  place,  which,  under  Orange,  as  was  now  openly 
declared,  was  to  march  against  Florence.  The  duke  of 
Ferrara  forbade  his  son  to  accept  the  command  assigned 
him  by  the  Florentines.  How  matters  stood  with  Venice 
is  shown  by  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  according 
to  which  the  king  had  engaged  to  let  his  own  fleet  co- 
operate against  the  republic  in  case  the  cities  on  the 
Neapolitan  eastern  coast,  which  had  been  taken  possession 
of;  were  not  surrendered  within  a  fixed  term.  The  Flor- 
entines wished  to  make  resistance,  and  with  that  stmnge 
cheerfulness  which,  in  times  of  need,  breaks  forth  in  all 
minds  when  every  power  is  strained,  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy  was  awaited 

He  appeared  sooner  than  they  had  thought.  In  the 
second  week  of  September,  Perugia  was  given  up.  They 
had  intended  to  defend  it,  but  Malatesta  yielded  his  city 
to  the  prince,  with  the  permission  of  the  Florentine  go- 
vernment, and  withdrew  to  Arezzo.  This  gave  a  blow  to 
the  citizens,  courageous  as  they  were.  They  suggested 
sending  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  the  mere  proposal  of 
which  had  been  before  declared  treason.  But  it  was  not 
carried.  The  man  most  opposed  to  it  was  Capello,  the 
Venetian  ambassador.  For  what  reason  his  despatches  teU 
U8.  He  had  neglected  no  means,  he  there  says,  in  making 
plain  to  the  nobles  in  the  palace  that  such  a  step  would  be 
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tlieir  sure  ruin,  for  it  is  clear,  these  are  his  wonia,  that  if 
nil  agreement  now  took  place  between  Clement  and  the 
city,  the  array  of  the  prince  would  throw  itself  upon  Apulia, 
Urbino,  and  the  Komngna,  or  unite  in  Lombardy  with  the 
troops  of  the  emperor,  to  operate  against  Venice.  Whilst 
(Vapello,  therefore,  feigned  the  most  solicitous  fi-ienilship  for 
the  Florentines,  all  that  he  did  was  only  for  the  advantage 
of  liis  own  government 

On  the  16th  September,  Malateata  came  to  Florence  to 
inspect  the  fortifications  Arezzo  was  to  be  held  at  any 
price.  On  the  8th,  Michael  Angelo  had  been  required  then? 
to  give  good  advice.  On  the  18th,  however,  the  Florentine 
troops  had  marched  away.  The  day  before,  Cortona  had 
fiiUen.  Within  a  few  days  the  war,  which  was  to  have 
been  carried  on  and  fought  on  the  remote  frontiers  of  Tua- 
cany,  was  brought  close  to  the  walls  of  Florence,  and  a  tone 
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The  position  of  affairs  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  the 
Palleski  might  now  have  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a 
revolution  in  favour  of  the  Medici  They  had  akeady 
carried  matters  so  far,  that  a  part  of  the  authorities  were 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  sending  a  citizen  to  Eonie, 
furnished  with  unlimited  power.  Yet  the  gonfalonier 
kept  his  ground  in  opposing  them.  Had,  however,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  been  one  day's  journey  nearer  the  city  on 
the  18th  September,* nothingwould  have  stopped  the  general 
feeling,  and  a  capitulation  would  have  been  concluded. 
For  a  panic  of  fear  seized  the  citizens.  The  sudden  arrival 
of  Malatesta's  soldiers  had  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  he 
himself  was  in  the  pope's  pay,  and  would  deliver  up  the 
city  which  was  in  his  power.  Many  left  Florence.  Tlie 
FlaDeski  who  had  been  summoned  by  the  pope,  fled  for 
the  greater  part  to  the  court  at  Bologna,  many  others, 
driven  away  by  fear  alone,  took  refuge  in  the  surrounding 
cities.  And  among  those  who  thus  sought  safety  by  flight, 
we  find  Michael  Angelo. 

He  had  especial  grounds  for  regarding  the  cause  of  the 
dty  as  lost  He  fancied  he  had  observed  intentional  care- 
lessness in  the  behaviour  of  the  general  in  his  arrangements 
for  arming  the  walls.  The  height  of  San  Miniato,  as  the 
best  of  the  fortifications  before  the  southern  city,  had  been 
specially  assigned  to  Malatesta,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  placed  the  cannons  there,  astonished  Michael  An- 
gelo so  much,  that  he  questioned  Mario  Orsini,  one  of  the 
other  principal  people  in  the  pay  of  the  republic,  about  it. 

"  You  must  know  that  these  are  all  traitors  of  Baglioni's," 
he  replied.  Michael  Angelo  hastened  to  the  palace,  and 
expressed  his  apprehensions.     They  heard  him,  derided 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  XL 
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him,  and  reproached  him  with  want  of  courage.  The  lonls 
of  the  government  had  been  too  often  on  that  day  informed 
of  sindlar  Uiings,  and  they  cut  short  the  suspicions  and 
appreheuaiona  brought  before  them.  Their  first  duty  was 
to  appear  strong  and  secure,  and  to  allow  no  doubts  to 

Agitated  and  offended,  Michael  Angelo  left  the  palace. 
In  the  street  he  met  a  friend,  Binaldo  Corsini,  who  assured 
hira  that  within  a  few  hours  the  Medici  would  be  in  the 
city,  and  invited  him  to  fly  with  him.  And  so  convinced 
was  Michael  Angelo  of  the  truth  of  what  Corsini  imparted 
to  Mm,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  the  city. 

Many  have  endeavoured  to  exculpate  Michael  Angelo  ; 
mid  the  decision  has  been  arrived  at,  that,  although  his 
weakness  may  he  pardoned  as  a  natural  feeling,  which 
might  completely  master  any  one,  yet  nothing  frees  liim 
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a  passage  through  the  Porta  di  Prato.  A  voice  rose  from  the 
guard  keeping  watch  there,  iilquirmg  whether  it  was  Michael 
Angelo,  one  of  the  nine,  who  demanded  egress.  As  chief 
superintendent  of  the  fortifications,  Michael  Angelo  be- 
longed to  the  committee  of  the  *'  Nine  Men  superintending 
military  affairs,"  who,  as  a  sort  of  staff,  were  under  the  orders 
of  the  "  Ten  Men  regulating  matters  of  war  and  peace." 
And  so,  when  the  watch  heard  his  name  at  the  gate,  they 
allowed  him  and  his  companions  to  pass  through  freely. 


IL 

The  object  of  their  flight  was  Venice.  They  rode  towards 
the  north,  where,  on  this  side  the  Apennines,  there  is  a 
point  of  the  territory  of  Ferrara.  They  came  to  a  halt  at 
Castelnuovo  in  the  Carfagnana — for  thus  the  tract  of  land 
IB  called,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  Here  a  tragic 
meeting  took  place.  They  were  met  by  Tommaso  Soderini, 
the  brother  of  the  cardinal,  and  Niccolo  Capponi,  members 
of  the  embassy  sent  to  the  emperor,  who,  after  having  been 
kept  for  a  time  in  suspense,  and  consoled  with  uncertain 
words,  were  at  length  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  their 
efforts,  and  had  come  as  far  as  Castelnuovo  on  their  return 
journey.  They  hesitated  to  go  to  Florence.  Michael  An- 
gelo refused  to  see  Capponi,*  but  through  Corsini  the  latter 
learned  how  things  stood  at  home,  and  the  tidings  he 
Iieaid  80  completely  disheartened  the  broken-down  old 
man,  that  they  terminated  his  career.  He  lay  down  and 
died,  while  Soderini  went  to  Pisa,  and  from  thence,  when 
threatened  with  proscription,  he  proceeded  to  Florence. 
The  Soderini  had  had  their  downfall  in  1523,  when  the 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  XIII. 
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cranlinal  failed  at  the  papal  election ;  the  events  of  1530 
gave  the  final  blow  to  the  farailj". 

From  the  Carfagnana  they  continued  their  flight  acros* 
the  mountains  to  Ftrrara,  Immediately  behind  Feirara, 
Poliaella  lies  on  the  Po,  and  from  here  Venice  is  reached 
most  easily  by  water.  Just  as  tliey  were  enibarking  from  here, 
Corsini  begged  Michael  Angelo  to  stop.  Ho  wished  to  re- 
turn to  the  city  once  more,  and  asked  Michael  Angt;!o  to  wait 
for  him.  Corsini,  however,  did  not  return.  The  Florentine 
ambassador  had  persuaded  him  ao  urgently,  that  he  I'esolved 
to  turn  the  other  way,  Michael  Angelo  proceeded  to  Venice 
alone  witli  his  servant.  He  sailed  down  the  Po,  if  he  chose 
that  route,  then  along  the  coast  of  the  Adiiatic  towards  the 
north,  and  ruaclied  the  city,  the  only  one  at  that  time  of  all 
Italy  which  had  preserved  its  old  freedom,  in  the  true 
sensi!  of  the  worcL 
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only  of  Coifti,  Gibraltar,  Ireland,  India,  Australia,  and 
Canada^  with  London  as  the  ruling  centre  of  all,  but  with- 
out England — ^the  city  lying  alone  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean.  Thus  was  it  with  the  Venetians  ;  the  sea  and  the 
deck  of  their  vessels  was  their  country.  And  lastly,  there 
was  no  progress ;  for  what  the  Venetians  have  been  as  a  state, 
they  have  been  just  as  much  from  the  first :  an  aristocracy 
entwined  together  with  iron  rivets,  and  drawn  closer  and 
closer  together,  formed  the  ruling  element.  Never  has  the 
domination  of  parties  been  permitted,  never  has  there  ex- 
isted a  popular  political  life,  never  have  men  appeared  who, 
upraised  from  the  masses,  have  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  affairs ;  and  when,  after  a  thousand  years'  existence, 
her  fall  took  place,  it  was  a  sudden  breaking  down  and  dis- 
appearance. There  was  no  echo  of  the  old  magnificence. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  present  day  in  whose  mind  dwells 
the  idea  of  the  old  splendour  of  the  Venetian  state  ;  for  the 
Venetians  of  our  own  time  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  spirit  of  those  families  whose  names  stand 
roistered  in  the  golden  book.  The  city  herself  alone  re- 
mains— her  palaces  empty,  like  beautiful  blown  eggs,  from 
which  no  young  ones  can  any  more  be  hatched.  Florence, 
and  Borne,  and  Genoa  are  no  longer  what  they  were,  but 
the  change  of  centuries  has  never  extinguished  their  active 
life,  and  a  moving  multitude  ever  fills  their  streets.  But 
Venice  stands  there  like  a  theatre,  on  whose  scenes  the 
bright  sun  is  shining,  while  the  heroes  who  acted  within 
her  walls  have  departed  or  disappeared  for  ever. 

Even  at  that  time,  in  the  year  1530,  when  Michael 
Angelo  came  to  Venice,  the  growth  of  her  power  stood 
still,  or  retrograded,  which  means  the  same  ;  but  still, 
wherever  the  fleets  of  the  Eepublic  appeared,  they  were 
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more  powerful  than  all  the  others  of  the  Mediterranean. 
And  this  sea  was  at  that  time  what  the  ocean  is  at  the  present, 
and  Italy  was  the  land  of  civilization,  and  the  centre  of  the 
world  It  is  true  tlie  Turks  liad  destroyed  the  Indian  com- 
merce of  the  Venetians  through  Egypt,  and  Spain  ami 
Portugal  had  begun  to  ransack  India  and  America  by  more 
circuitous  routes.  But  Venice  still  formed  the  centre  of 
communication.  For  as  England's  power  at  the  preaent 
day  depends  on  the  political  condition  of  all  the  five  divisions 
of  the  globe,  the  states  of  which  she  surpasses  by  the  im- 
mense energy  with  which  she  concentrates  her  powers, 
90  the  strength  of  Venice  lay  in  the  relations  of  European 
countries,  over  which  she  had  the  advantage, 

The  most  brilliant  period  for  Venice  was  that  when, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Gennan  empire,  Europe  separattd  into 
infinite  fragments,  and  common  co-operation  for  great  ends 
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they  fonned  them ;  where  it  was  necessary  to  strike,  they 
were  able  to  do  so.  With  admirable  acuteness  affairs  were 
considered^  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  under- 
takings weighed,  personal  passion  was  compelled  to  be 
silent,  the  influence  of  events  even  was  controlled,  and 
absolute  authority  was  averted  by  the  most  accurate  in- 
structiona  In  the  election  of  the  doge,  out  of  thirty 
nobles  chosen  by  lot  nine  were  selected ;  these  chose  forty, 
twelve  of  whom  were  again  selected ;  these  chose  twenty- 
five,  and  80  on;  the  doge  who  at  last  came  forth  was 
obliged  to  be  confirmed  again  by  the  assembly  of  all.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  elevate  his  family  as  the  popes  could, 
or  to  cherish  tyrannical  desires  like  the  Medici;  but  it 
was  impossible  also  for  him  to  meet  with  opposition  like 
the  kings  of  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  in  whose  king- 
doms rebellion  knew  no  end.  All  the  nobles  united  formed 
the  one  republic,  for  the  advantage  of  which  every  desire 
was  abandoned,  and  which  never  was  divided  in  its  opinion 
respecting  foreign  countries. 

We  possess  a  beautiful  letter  of  Aretino's,  in  which, 
comparing  Bome  and  Venice,  he  exhibits  the  contrast 
which  existed  between  these  two  heads  of  the  world. 
**  He  who  has  not  seen  them,"  he  writes,  "knows  not  the  two 
wonders  of  the  world  How  in  Home,  fortune  is  pursued 
with  presumptuous  bounds,  whilst  in  Venice,  the  govern- 
ment advance  step  by  step  with  serious  and  solemn  dignity. 
There  can  be  no  stranger  sight  than  the  opposing  confu- 
sion of  the  Boman  court,  compared  with  the  quiet  imity  of 
flie  republic  of  Venice.  We  could  imagine  the  aspect  of 
things  in  paradise  without  having  seen  it,  but  no  mortal 
man  who  did  not  see  Bome  with  his  own  eyes,  could  have 
an  idea  of  the  intricate  ways  there,  and  of  the  grand  simple 
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path  atlopted  by  us,  lu  both  there  are  vast  works  inter- 
penetrating each  other,  but  in  the  one  they  advance  with 
violent  noise,  in  the  other  with  imperceptible  quietncsa 

"  To  him  who  conies  to  Venice,"  he  continues,  "  all  otber 
cities  must  appear  like  miserable  poor  houses.  I  could 
not  help  laugliing  recently  at  a  Florentine,  03  he  looked  nt 
a  magnificeutly-decorated  gondola,  with  a  bridal  train  in 
it,  and  the  velvety  the  gold,  and  the  jewels  which  the  bride 
presented  to  view.  '  We  are  a  heap  of  raga  compared  to 
it ! '  he  cried  out ;  and  he  was  not  wrong,  for  with  us  the 
wives  of  bakers  and  shoemakers  appear  as  the  wives  of 
nobles  scarcely  do  in  other  cities.  We  live  here  like 
Turkish  pashas !  And  what  provisions  are  to  be  had  in 
Venice  !  Here,  and  not  to  Cyprus,  the  kingdom  of  Venus 
and  Cupid  should  be  transported,  for  every  day  is  a  holi- 
■,  and  satiety  and  pain  never  follow, — no  one  thinks  of 
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against  the  government !    But  the  government  was  so  sensi- 
tive on  the  other  hand  to  the  public  feeling,  and  in  all  its 
endeavours  aimed  so  entirely  at  meeting  the  general  advan- 
tage, that  an  opposition,  if  it  ever  manifested  itself,  could 
only  be  the  firuit  of  personal  ambition  or  hatred  against 
those  who  were  casually  in   authority.     Whatever  then 
happened  was  the  affair  of  the  nobles  among  themselves, 
and  did  not  affect  the  policy  of  the  state.     The  people 
lived  unconstrained  and  securely.      In  religious  matters, 
they  were  more  independent  of  Eome  than  elsewhere. 
Venice  was  the  refuge  of  the  exiled  and  the  persecuted.     If 
in  those  days  the  idea  of  one  united  free  Italy  had  been 
possible,  in  connection  with  this  city  alone  could  it  have 
been  accomplished.    But  when  we  speak  of  this,  we  must 
take  into  consideration,  how  biassed  every  one  at  that  time 
was  by  the  laws  which  everywhere  regulated  the  ordinary 
habits  of  life.     Bygone  ages  still  exercised  all  their  charm. 
Universal  right,  awarded  alike  to  each,  was  an  idea  which 
no  one  would  have  conceived.     Transported  into  such  cir- 
cumstances at  the  present  day,  we  should  believe  ourselves 
cast  into  fearful  slavery,  which,  leaving  none  unfettered 
from  his  birth,  dictated  a  path  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
highest — a  path  from  which  it  would  only  be  possible  for 
extraordinary  natures  to  deviate. 

2. 

Such  had  been  the  condition  of  Venice  when  Michael 
Angelo  went  there  for  the  first  time  thirty  years  before, 
although,  perhaps,  at  that  period  he  was  too  young  to  un- 
derstand it  perfectly.  One  thing,  however,  must  have  been 
new  to  him  :  a  peculiar  art  had  developed  there  during 
the  interval     The  commencement  of  it,  which  he  had  then 
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seen,  bad  beeu  followed  by  wonderful  improvement  For 
there  bad  been  painting  in  Venice,  as  elsewliere,  even  in  the 
fifteeatii  centuiy,  and  she  had  possessed  distinguished 
masters,  but  they  belonged  to  the  old  school — sharply 
drawn  outlines,  rather  filled  up  with  colour  than  any 
absolute  harmony  of  tone  traceable  in  the  picture  itself 
from  the  first ;  severe  contrasts  of  light  and  heavy  opaque 
shadows  were  in  especial  favour.  Giovanni  Bellini  worked 
in  this  manner;  he  was  the  best  painter  in  Venice  when 
Michael  Angelo  came  there  in  the  year  1494.  Since  then 
two  meu  of  genius  had  appeared,  who,  like  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  in  Florence  and  Eome,  took  their  own 
path,  and  called  into  being  an  art,  which,  wonderful  and 
peculiar  as  the  city  herself,  forms  a  new  phenomenon, 

Venice  was  modem.     She  stood  on  no  soil  out  of  which 
statues  were  brought  to  light ;  she  had  no  antique  buildings 
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mountains,  were  the  ever-changing,  purer  tints  of  waves 
and  clouds.  And  as  all  art  is  a  copy  of  that  which  fills 
\he  sold  of  man,  so  the  painting  which  sprung  up  in  Venice, 
disd^ning  the  strong  lines  of  the  Romans  and  Florentines, 
took  the  brilliant  colouring  which  played  around  the  city 
for  the  expression  of  its  ideas. 

As  music  stands  in  relation  to  poetry,  so  does  Titian's 
art  to  that  of  Baphael  and  Michael  Angelo  ;  just  as  life  in 
Venice  was  music  compared  with  the  noise  of  Eome  and 
tJie  Florentine  streets.  There,  running,  riding,  the  clank- 
ing of  swords,  and  bustle  prevailed  ;  while  in  the  canals  of 
Venice  the  gondolas  flew  hither  and  thither  like  twittering 
swallows.  Once  again  I  will  let  Aretino  speak  in  a  letter 
to  Titian. 

"  I  leaned  against  the  parapet  of  the  window,'* — thus  he 
writes, — "  and  looked  down  on  the  innumerable  vessels  with 
foreigners  and  Venetians  in  them,  the  Canal  Grande  fur- 
rowed with  them,  and  the  people  on  the  banks  looking  on 
at  the  race  of  the  gondolas,  and  crying  *  Bravo !'  I  had  all 
beneath  me  as  far  as  the  Rialto. 

*'  And  then  I  raised  my  eyes  to  the  sky,  and,  since  God 
created  it,  I  never  have  seen  it  so  beautiful :  such  colours, 
such  shadows,  such  light.  It  was  just  as  those  artists 
would  delight  in  painting  it,  who  envy  you  what  you  can 
do  and  they  cannot.  First,  the  mass  of  buildings,  the 
stone  of  which  seemed  changed  by  the  evening  glow  into 
a  nobler  material  created  by  art ;  then  the  clear  atmo- 
sphere above — a  broad  streak  of  light ;  then  clouds  hanging 
dark  and  grey,  as  if  just  going  to  burst  forth,  and  seeming 
to  touch  the  points  of  the  houses,  and  so  losing  themselves 
in  the  distance,  lighted  up  in  front  by  the  declining  sim, 
and  melting  away  into  a  softer,  less  burning  red.    What 
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a  mistress  was  nature  iit  this  moment '  with  what  touches 
did  she  paint  the  atmosphere,  making  it  recede  far  behind 
the  palaces  !  There  were  pUces  iu  the  sky  where  it  was 
bhie  with  touches  of  green,  places  where  it  was  green  with 
streaks  of  blue — one  set  off  the  other,  one  blended  into  the 
other.  Titian,  I  was  compelled  to  exclaim,  where  are  you 
to  paint  it!" 

I  have  never  met  with  any  trace  of  such  enthusiastic 
contemplation  of  surrounding  nature  among  the  Romans  or 
Florentines.  Ajnong  them,  there  was  rather  aversion  to  the 
picturesque.  The  piercing  aun  made  the  light  too  glaring 
to  them,  the  shadows  too  deep  ;  they  lacked  the  medium  of 
the  transparent  mist,  which  subdued  the  lights,  and  did  uoi 
rob  the  shatlows  of  their  colourmg.  Their  painting  inclines 
to  sculpture-like  conceptiona  They  endeavoured  to  make 
things  appear  round  and  tangible,  and  not  merely  to  g 
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presents.  He  makes  an  inner  light  breathe  through  it.  His 
colour  has  something  of  a  dim  brightness  in  it.  When  the 
clear  sun  touches  things,  there  is  a  colourless  light-reflect- 
ing brilliancy,  and  in  hard  contrast  to  it  colourless  shadows ; 
but  what  the  sim  on  the  sea  illuminates,  seems,  as  it  were, 
to  absorb  light  and  to  become  limiinous  of  itself. 

Giorgione  first  imparted  this  property  to  his  pictures. 
His  outlines  disappear  into  something  almost  imessential. 
As  when  living  beings  approach  us,  we  see  only  colours 
and  movement,  so  in  his  pictures :  there  is  none  of  the 
fixed  statue-like  appearance,  the  living  moving  clmracter 
alone  seems  produced  by  magic.  This  power,  in  its  per- 
fection, was,  however,  possessed  by  Titian.  There  is  some- 
thing unfathomable  in  his  colouring.  He  alone  lias  produced 
paintings,  before  which  we  stand  as  before  many  of  Eaphael's, 
as  though  they  were  imsolvable  enigmas,  the  mystery  of 
which  seems  ever  renewing  itself — as  though  the  figures 
were  living,  and  were  ever  fostering  other  thoughts,  just  as 
thoughts  alternate  with  ourselves.  I  call  to  mind  his  pic- 
ture of  the  Tribute  Money,  which  Michael  Angelo  must 
have  seen  in  Ferrara,  when  the  duke  showed  him  the 
palaca  As  in  the  Madonna  della  Sedia,  there  is  here  an 
arrangement  of  colours,  which  can  be  classified  by  no 
name,  and  can  be  described  by  no  language.  And  in 
this  colouring  what  a  countenance !  There  is  no  praise  of 
human  beauty,  which  is  not  suitable  to  it.  He  who  has 
uever  heard  of  Christ,  must  feel  that  the  noblest,  finest 
human  countenance  is  represented  here.  Or,  to  mention 
something  which  is  painted,  as  we  are  accustomed  t^)  say, 
more  in  Titian's  manner,  the  portrait  of  the  young  girl  in 
the  Ktti  palace  at  Florence.  What  life !  We  stand 
before  it  with  a  feeling  as  if  it  were  impossible  that  tliis 
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eharuiinj;  creature  should  have  been  dead  for  now  three 
hundred  years,  and  should  not  be  at  the  present  time  a^ 
t'ivsh  and  beautifid  as  ever,  and  we  seek  to  fathom  the 
iiieana  which  art  haa  here  employed.  We  observe  the 
delicate  almost  trembling  glimpse  of  the  slightest  redness 
in  the  white  of  tlie  eye,  the  fair  points  of  the  darker  plaits, 
tlie  golden  chain  wliich  falla  over  her  neck  and  youthful 
bosom,  covered  ^i-ith  a  stiff  brocade  garment,  as  if  her 
hand  had  just  thrown  it  over  her  M'ith  it«  small  and  some- 
what extended  fingers.  It  is  as  if  she  hat!  been  suddenly 
called  by  her  mother,  had  quickly  wiped  away  a  tear  from 
her  eye,  which  she  liad  wept,  no  one  now  knowe  where- 
fore (no  sorrow  was  necessarily  the  cause  of  it),  and  had 
so  ap]M!ared  before  Titian  to  sit  for  the  first  time  for  her 
portrait.     And  this  was  the  moment  which  lie  had  pre- 
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the  opportunity,  and  to  retain  the  great  man  in  Venice.  If 
he  remained,  it  was  calling  upon  them  all  to  stand  back 
and  take  a  lower  positioa 

But  Michael  Angelo  felt  that  there  was  no  terrain  for 
him  here.      The  first  nobles  of  the  city  visited  him,  and 
persuaded  him  to  take  up  his  permanent  abode  with  them. 
He  declined     His  idea  was  to  go  on  to  France,  perhaps  to 
influence  the  king  respecting  Florence,  perhaps  because 
Florentine  art  was  represented  there  with  distinguished 
power,  and  the  way  had  been  prepared  for  his  own  activity. 
Francis  L  is  the  first  among  modem  kings  who  endeavoured 
to  transplant  into  his  country,  not  only  individual  artists, 
but  the  energy  of  an  entire  school     Through  his  means 
there  arose  in  France,  by  a  blending  of  Florentine  concep- 
tion with  French  skilfulness,  that  art  so  fruitful  in  all 
three  branches,  which,  without  denying  its  origin,  developed 
still  further,  and  the  productions  of  which  cannot  be  con- 
templated without  pleasure,  little  as  nature  is  purely  imi- 
tated in  them     France  was  at  that  time  to  the  Florentine 
painters  what  Bussia  was  about  twenty  years  ago  to  Ger- 
man musicians — a  half-civilised  foreign  land,  where,  how- 
ever, men  gladly  accepted  exile  for  some  years,  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  great  sums  of  money.     Michael  Angelo  would 
have  been  splendidly  received.     Francis  I.  honoured  in  him 
one  of  the  foimders  of  that  art  which  placed  him  above 
all ;  but  besides  this,  he  honoured  him  as  he  had  done 
Leonardo,  as  the  famous  man.     In  after  years  the  king  re- 
peated his  proposals,  and  3000  ducats  always  lay  ready 
with  his  banker  in  Bome,  in  case  Michael  Angelo  might 
ever  resolve  to  use  it  as  travelling  money. 

For  a  time  Michael  Angelo  lived  in  Venice  perfectly 
retired.     He  had  hired  a  house  on  the  Giudecca,  one  of  the 
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islauds  to  the  west  of  the  Caiml  Grande,  aud  just  that  on 
which  Aretino  had  looked  down  wheu  he  wrote  to  Titian  ; 
and  thus,  after  the  immense  excitement  lie  had  recently 
gone  through,  he  had  suddenly  fallen  into  a  quiet  more 
profound  than  anything  that  can  he  imagined,  and  fonnd 
time  and  repose  to  reflect  upon  hia  position. 

^Miat  he  was  offered  if  he  would  remain,  is  not  accu- 
rately stated  ;  ia  later  times,  when  similar  proposals  woe 
repeated  from  Venice,  they  wen?  600  ducats  annually,  and 
espeeiiil  payuient  for  every  work.*  In  gratitude  for  the 
good  feeling  witli  which  they  had  met  him.  he  made  a 
design  for  the  rebuilding  of  tlie  Kialto,  the  principal  bridge 
in  Venice,  which  had  been  burnt  down.  He  gave  the  aketeh 
to  the  doge,  but  the  bridge  waa  executed  subsequently  aflt-r 
other  plans.    Still  to  remain  there  himself,  and  to  build  the 
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where  the  freshest  tidings  from  Tuscany  arrived  uninter- 
ruptedly almost  as  quickly  as  at  Venice. 

I  place  at  this  period  the  origin  of  Michael  Angelo's 
sonnets  on  Dante,  which  perhaps  were  the  direct  result  of 
the  tone  of  feeling,  which  must  have  been  excited  in  his  mind, 
by  the  tidings  of  the  proclamation  in  Florence  of  the  pro- 
scription against  him.  The  official  document,  drawn  up  in 
Latin,  was  published  there  on  the  30th  September  1529,  and 
thirteen  citizens  were  in  it  declared  to  be  rebels,  provided 
they  did  not  appear  before  the  6th  of  October.  Michel  An- 
gelas Lodovici  de  Bonarrotis  is  the  eighth  name,  Eainaldus 
Filippi  de  Corsinis  is  the  first  The  proscription,  however, 
no  longer  afTected  the  latter,  as  he  had  returned  before  the 
6th  October,  and  in  the  copy  of  the  edict  preserved  to  the 
present  day  we  find  his  name  erased.  Michael  Angelo,  how- 
ever, had  not  appeared,  and  had  forfeited  all  that  which,  by 
such  a  sentence,  might  be  taken  from  a  citizen  of  Florence. 

This  is  one  of  his  sonnets  upon  Dante  : — 

How  shall  we  speak  of  him,  for  our  blind  eyes 

Are  all  unequal  to  his  dazzling  rays  ? 

Easier  it  is  to  blame  his  enemies, 

Than  for  the  tongue  to  tell  his  highest  praise. 

For  us  he  did  explore  the  realms  of  woe  ; 

And  at  his  coming  did  high  heaven  expand 

Her  lofty  gates,  to  whom  bis  native  land 

Refused  to  open  hers.     Yet  shalt  thou  know, 

Ungrateful  city,  in  thine  own  despite, 

That  thou  hast  fostered  best  thy  Dante's  fame  ; 

For  virtue,  when  oppressed,  appears  more  bright, 

And  brighter  therefore  shall  his  glory  be, 

Suffering  of  all  mankind  most  wrongfully. 

Since  in  the  world  there  lives  no  greater  name. — Southfy* 


*  I  have  selected  Southey's  translation,  as  better  than  any  I 
could  offer. — ^F.  E.  B. 
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Quanto  dirne  ai  dee  oon  ei  pud  dire, 

Clie  l^>ppo  agli  orbi  il  suo  iplendor  s'aoceae, 

Biasmor  ai  pu6  piii  "1  popol'  chc  I'offetw, 

Ch'al  minor  pregio  buo  lingim  wdire. 

Quest!  diiicesi  a'  regoi  del  faMire 

Per  noi  'naeguare,  e  poacia  a  Dio  n'ssreee, 

E  Ic  porte  che  '1  ciel  non  gli  contuse 

Ltt  patria  cliiuse  al  buo  ^usto  ilwire. 

Inj^ta  pallia,  e  JoUa  sua  fortiina 

A  BUO  ilanno  Dutriui:  I  e  u'b  ben  iegiio, 

Cli'  n  pill  perfetti  abbondi  di  pifi  guai- 

E  fm  milli;  rogion  Taglia  quest'  una, 

Cb'e(^nl  Don  ebbe  il  sao  esilio  indegno, 

Com'  uum  maggior  di  lui  non  nacque  laai.* 

This  may  have  been  written  by  Michael  Angelo  when 
the  term  allowed  for  return  had  elapsed.     For  his  peculiar 
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verses  indicates  the  period  of  its  origin  more  plainly  than 
the  first 

It  was  natural  that  Michael  Angelo  should,  at  that 
time,  read  Dante  and  think  of  him.  Not  merely  on 
account  of  politics.  Dante  stands  in  relation  to  Michael 
Angelo's  times,  as  Goethe  or  Shakespeare  do  to  our  own. 
His  works  formed  a  kind  of  second  Bible,  both  in  their 
characters  and  language — Christian  heroes  appearing  in 
heathenish  aspect,  and  heathenish  poets  and  thinkers  half- 
warmed  by  the  light  of  Christianity,  were  well  known  and 
Cuniliar  to  the  minds  of  that  day.  For  three  centuries  it 
lasted,  as  long  as  Italian  art  and  cultivation  prevailed  in 
Europe.  With  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  ceased.  "If 
you  examine  Italian  art,"  said  Cornelius  to  me,  "  its  decline 
begins  when  painters  ceased  to  carry  Dante  in  their  minds.'* 

Nor  does  this  relate  to  art  alone.  Dante's  mind  was  the 
fruit  of  an  elevated  view  of  all  natural  and  supernatural 
matters,  a  feeling  of  the  even  balance  of  things  in  the  sight 
of  the  highest  Creator  and  prime  mover.  There  is  nothing 
which  Dante  does  not  include  in  his  system.  From  politics, 
history,  morals,  nature,  and  all  the  heavenly  mysteries,  he 
draws  the  oil  with  which  he  feeds  his  light.  He  gives 
those  who  study  him  a  complete  theory  of  life.  Every  one 
finds  in  his  nature  and  in  his  destiny  whatever  he  needs  to 
warm,  to  enlighten,  to  console,  and  to  animate  his  mind. 

Looking  at  the  outward  aspect  of  things,  it  might  appear 
that  Dante  and  Michael  Angelo  had  fostered  different  poli- 
tical views,  that  Dante  had  gone  into  exile  as  a  Ghibelline, 
and  Michael  Angelo  as  a  Guelf  But  the  position  of  things 
was  such,  that  the  Guelfs  in  Florence,  in  Michael  Angelo's 
time,  desired  the  same  as  the  Ghibellines  had  done  in  the 
days  of  Dante.     Dante's  characteristic  is  truly,  not  that  he 
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pledged  hiiusi?]f  to  the  nobles  and  the  emperor,  but  glori^TUg 
a  past  whicli  had  never  existed  aa  his  enthuaiasm  saw  it, 
he  opposed  the  admission  of  tlioae  newelementfi,  which  wonld 
have  established,  on  the  mere  ground  of  superiority,  a  new 
power,  which  they  called  libeily,  in  the  place  of  that  which 
he  regarded  as  the  old  order  of  things  founded  by  God, 
aud  which  he  called  liberty.  Equally  so,  Michael  AngeJo 
stood  between  the  past  and  the  future.  Like  Dante,  he 
too  was  a  partizaii,  animated  by  idea  alone,  fighting  (or  the 
old  libertj',  which  he  deemed  the  ouiy  legitimate  one.  For 
centuries  had  sanctioned,  in  Ibis  old  liberty,  what  was  re- 
garded by  Dante,  in  its  origin,  as  a  new  unauthorized 
power.  And,  as  Dante  deceived  himself  by  considering 
the  continuant''  of  the  old  empire  possible  through  an  idea] 
renovation,  so  Michael  Angelo  erred  in  his  dream  of  the 
Florentine  liberty.     For  the  observation  must 
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For  such  was  the  condition  of  things :  all  these  heads  of 
families  hostile  to  the  Medici,  who,  united  by  common 
distress,  opposed  the  one  superior  house,  worked  involun- 
tarily against  each  other  in  secret  or  open  enmity,  however 
closely  they  appeared  united.     All  wished  to  rule.     The 
upper  societies  wished  to  oppress  the  lower.   All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  consiglio  grande  wished  to  oppress  those  who 
were  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  state.     Lastly,  all  Floren- 
tines united  wished  to  oppress  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
cities  of  Tuscany,  the  citizens  of  Pisa,  Lucca,  Arezzo,  Vol- 
terra,  Livomo,  Prato,  and  Pistoia,  whom  they  styled  infe- 
riors (sudditi).     Fifty  wished  to  rule  over  2500,  2500  over 
100,000,  and  these  100,000  wished  to  act  the  tyrant  over 
aU  the  other  inhabitants  in  the  territory  of  the  republic. 
If  they  had  desired  liberty,  the  first  thing  necessary  would 
have  been  to  have  a  more  just  idea  of  its  meaning.     But 
there  was  no  mention  of  this.    Far  rather,  that  which  most 
stirred  up  the  citizens  of  Florence  was,  that  the  Medici, 
without  paying  regard  to  birth  or  wealth,  had  brought  into 
the  city,  and  employed  in  the  government,  talented  Tuscans 
from  all  parts,  if  they  only  seemed  available  ;  so  that  the 
lower  classes  found. through  the  Medici  a  path  to  offices, 
dignities^  wealth,  and  influence.    Without  the  city,  whoever 
was  not  a  Florentine  was  to  be  oppressed  ;  within  the  city, 
whoever  had  not  a  seat  in  the  consiglio  ;  within  the  con- 
siglio, whoever  was  not  belonging  to  the  oldest  nobility. 
Michael  Angelo  himself  is  said  to  have  had  enemies,  only 
because  he  belonged  to  the  Nine,  and  his  family  was  not 
among  the  nobles  of  the  city. 

He  contested  for  the  .  maintenance  of  this  state  of 
things,  just  as  Dante  had  once  struggled  for  the  rule  of 
the  incapable  Ghibelline  nobles.     Both  of  them,  however, 
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had  not  the  raeu  in  view,  but  the  idea.  Dante  ivgarded 
the  Guelfic  liberty,  Michael  Angelo  the  Medicaan,  as  an 
iinautlioriaed  peace- destroying  element.  To  the  greater 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Florence  and  Tuscany  at  that 
time,  that,  however,  was  liberty,  which  was  brought  by 
the  Medici.  The  country  would  rather  have  allowed  itself 
to  b(!  ruled  by  one  single,  free,  generous,  ea-iily  accesaible 
family,  than  by  a  body  of  arrogant,  cold,  ambitious  citizens. 
This  had  di-iven  Benvenuto  Cellini,  whose  poor  family  had 
no  seat  in  the  consiglio  to  lose,  to  the  pope  at  Borne,  in- 
stead of  defending  hLs  native  city,  and  had  made  Vasari  of 
Arezzo  a  servant  of  the  Medici ;  and  similar  motives  had 
influenced  a  number  of  Tuscans  and  Florentines,  to  whom 
the  old  liberty  presented  no  nieaus  of  rising.  Thus 
considered,  the  Medici  appeared  less  as  a  houge  comity 
foiTvard  with  unjust  desires  for  authority,  as  a  power  grow- 
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the  portions  not  ruled  by  him,  and  the  alliance  of  all  of 
them  after  the  battle  of  Pavia  for  mutual  co-operation 
against  the  preponderating  power  of  the  emperor,  appears 
as  natural  as  the  gathering  together  of  a  flock  of  low  beasts 
of  prey  against  the  single  lion  that  threatens  to  kill  them. 
The  power  of  the  Hohenstaufiens  had  once  been  broken, 
while  all  drew  back,  and  they,  forsaken  by  princes  and 
cities,  had  sunk  down  into  sovereigns  of  Naples,  whom  an 
nnsnccessful  war  had  ruined.   Now  an  emperor  had  arisen, 
into  whose  power  so  much  had  fallen  as  private  possession, 
that  he  was  able,  with  new  resources,  to  assert  the  old  ideal 
claim  of  being  lord  of  the  whole.    And  by  so  doing,  there 
was  an  end  to  the  part  the  pope  was  playing,  who  desired 
not  only  to  be  the  first  spiritual  power  in  Europe,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  be  a  temporal  prince  in  Italy.      If 
Clement  VIL  had  been  the  hereditary  possessor  of  the 
States  of  the  Church,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to 
unite  France,  England,  North  Germany,  and  Venice  against 
the  emperor;  but  dependent  on  his  revenues,  which  flowed 
to  him  most  richly  from  the  lands  which  were  subject  to 
Hapeburg,  no  choice  remained  for  him — ^he  was  compelled 
to  take  the  side  of  the  emperor.    Again  and  again,  urged 
by  the  longing  to  preserve  his  freedom,  he  endeavoured  to 
appToacbi  France  by  secret  paths;  each  time,  however,  a 
mighty  blow  pointed  out  the  right  way.     Now  at  length 
he  yielded.     Home's  independence  was  given  up.     He 
would  at  least  save  Florence  for  his  family.    And  thus 
the  subjugation  of  this  city  by  the  army  of  the  emperor  is 
Quaked  at  the  same  time  by  the  subjugation  of  Home,  and 
the  complete  advent  of  the  new  powers  in  Europe. 

For  as  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  fashion  all  within 
his  lands  to  forward  his  higher  objects,  he  did  so  now  al&o 
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with  the  princes  who  had  opposed  liim.  Like  him,  they 
must  seek  to  concentrate  their  ]>ower.  Tliere  must  be  an  end 
to  the  opposition  of  the  nohlea,  wlio  would  ouly  acknow- 
ledge their  sovereigns  as  the  firet  among  those  possessing 
equal  rights,  and  an  end  to  the  independence  of  the  cities 
who  claimed  as  a  right  to  open  their  gates  to  him,  or  to 
shut  them  at  wilL  Princes  required  subjects,  over  whose 
highest  right  the  riglit  of  the  emperor  or  king  swayed  with 
unapproachable  superiority.  It  was  no  longer  good  will, 
hut  obedience  which  they  required.  And  thns  in  the 
stream  of  time  there  floated  no  point  of  deliverance,  no 
blade  of  straw  to  which  the  declining  liberty  of  Florence 
could  have  clung.  The  old  rights,  in  defence  of  which  the 
citizens  hoped  to  rise  anew,  were  like  stones  fastened  to 
their  necks.     With  the  same  inexorable  consistency  the 
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him  many  a  time,  that  his  efforts  were  fruitless,  may  be 
oonjectoied  from  his  character  and  his  inclination  to  see 
things  gloomily.  He  and  the  best  round  him  never 
doubted  what  must  happen,  as  in  Homer's  Iliad  the  Trojans 
from  the  first  seemed  to  ,bear  in  them  the  certainty  of 
their  defeat.  It  is  just  that,  however,  which  makes  them 
greater  in  our  sight  like  the  characters  of  some  vague 
Florentine  epic,  which  no  poet  woidd  be  called  upon  to 
conceive  in  words,  they  awaken  in  us  a  higher  feeling  than 
the  daily  pity  we  experience  when  a  good  soldier  falls  at 
length  by  a  ball  or  a  blow.  They  excite  the  sympathy  in 
our  hearts,  that  we  feel  when  we  see  the  hero  of  a  tragedy 
perish.  It  is  as  if  Florence  assumed  the  nature  of  a  noble, 
unique  form — a  woman  with  helmet,  and  shield,  and  lance — 
just  like  united  Germany  in  the  single  figure  of  Germania — 
and  as  if  she  stood  there  and  defended  the  place  to  which 
her  life  was  chained.  And  thus  it  is  no  empty  image,  when 
we  say  that  the  heroic  city,  at  length  struck  to  the  grouod, 
only  desisted  from  the  contest  when  she  had  no  more  blood 
in  her  veins  to  shed. 

Florence  stands  so  far  behind  Carthage  or  Jerusalem, 
that  she  can  scarcely  be  named  at  all  by  the  side  of  these. 
Compared  with  the  powers  that  were  at  war  there,  and 
drove  the  blockaded  to  desperation,  the  efforts  of  the  Flor- 
entines were  of  small  extent  Wars  of  annihilation  were 
fought  against  those  cities ;  here  only  an  insurrection  was 
crushed.  But  the  comparison  does  not  diminish  the  great- 
ness of  that  which  occurred  in  Florence.  The  feeling  was 
the  same.  Men  were  capable  of  the  same  desperate  cour- 
age. Life  and  property  were,  as  then,  regarded  as  no- 
thing. They  felt  that,  without  freedom,  all  was  lost ;  and 
at  that  very  period  which  followed  the  discouragement, 
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under  the  influence  of  which  Michael  Atigelo  had  fled,  the 
grand  feeling  burst  forth  purely  for  the  first  time,  and 
courage  clianged  to  enthusiasm. 

The  letters  of  Michael  Angelo's  &iends  mnsit  have  shown 
him  howthecity,nowpurifiedofthose  under  whose  influence 
divided  opinion  and  want  of  confidence  had  arisen,  had  re- 
gained a  trustful  unity  and  courage.  They  wanted  Michael 
Augelo.  His  position  was  not  to  be  supplied  by  others. 
Tliey  conjured  him  to  return,  and  if  the  messages  to 
this  efiect  were  not  able  to  induce  him,  the  despatches 
of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  which  the  latter  forwarded 
the  day  after  his  flight,  and  the  purport  of  which  could  not 
have  been  concealed  from  Michael  Angelo,  owing  to  hia 
high  connections  in  Venice,  must  have  increased  his  home- 
longing  into  an  urgent  yearning  to  hasten  back  to  Florenoe. 

Kather  would  they  give  the  city  with  their  own  hands 
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or  of  a  revolution  of  affairs  ;  he  must  have  perceived  what 
was  possible  and  impossible,  and  what  was  probable.  One 
thing  was  certain,  that  if  the  proud  Venetian  republic  en- 
tered  into  a  peaceful  agreement  with  the  emperor,  on  the 
conditions  held  out  to  her  at  Cambray,  she  herself  lost 
enough  in  possession  and  importance  not  to  be  compelled 
to  strike,  if  she  were  able  to  afford  assistance,  far  rather  in 
her  own  behalf  than  in  defence  of  Florence.  Venice  no 
longer  felt  the  power  within  her  to  pursue  the  bold  policy 
which  the  Florentines  desired  of  her.  Had  she  helped,  it 
would  have  been  not  out  of  love  for  them,  but  out  of  hatred 
of  the  Spaniarda  The  moment  was  longingly  expected 
when  they  could  avenge  themselves.  If  Florence  held  her 
ground,  if  the  position  of  the  imperialists  in  Tuscany  thus 
became  critical,  if  the  pope's  money  failed,  if  the  Turks 
were  victorious  in  Hungary,  if  only  a  glimmer  of  success 
appeared — ^then  France,  Ferrara,  and  Venice  remained  the 
old  alliea  But  the  contrary  to  all  this  was  far  more  pix)- 
bable,  and  in  Venice  this  was  most  dispassionately  per- 
ceived, because  her  ambassadors  were  most  skilful  in 
observation.  They  knew  how  desperately  the  pope  united 
his  interests  with  those  of  the  emperor,  and  equally  so  how 
the  latter,  even  if  he  himself  wished  otherwise,  was  bound 
to  deliver  Florence  into  the  hands  of  the  MedicL 

Amid  such  thoughts  Michael  Angelo  received  the  letter 
of  the  Florentine  ambassador  at  Ferrara,  in  which  he  begged 
him  to  meet  him  there,  on  account  of  an  important  matter. 
The  ten  who  consulted  upon  war  and  peace  had  chosen  this 
way  to  induce  Michael  Angelo  to  return,  without  bein^' 
obliged  to  take  steps  in  it  personally,  as  such  authorities 
could  not  negotiate  with  an  exile.  The  ambassador, 
Galeotto  Oiugni,  an  older  experienced  man,  similar  in  cha- 
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racter  to  Michael  Angelo,  a  furious  Guelf,  passtonat«,  belong- 
ing to  tlie  old  nobility,  and  beloved  by  the  people ;  unselfish, 
and  when  be  spoke,  fierj'  in  his  language,  and  endowed  with 
the  talent  of  infusing  his  whole  nature  iuto  the  sotil  of  him 
whom  he  wished  to  convince,  this  niau  knew  so  well  how 
to  treat  Michael  Angelo,  that  he  not  only  induced  Imu  to 
return  home,  but  he  carried  his  point  so  far  as  to  make  liiui 
take  the  first  step.  On  the  13th  October,  Giugni  was  able 
to  inform  the  government  that  he  bad  been  requested  by 
Michael  Angelo  to  make  iutercession  for  him.  If  they 
would  pardon  him,  and  promise  him  security,  he  was  ready 
to  receive  the  orders  of  the  Signiory  in  Florence,  On  the 
20th,  the  repeal  arrived : — ^he  was  to  come  and  again  to 
occupy  his  post. 

Michael  Angelo  had  returned  to  Venice,  and  the  letter 
which  free  return  was  promised  him,  reached  him  there. 
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ment  which  was  awarded,  because   complete  exemption 
wotild  have  been  an  insult  to  the  law. 

The  pass  issued  at  Ferrara  on  the  10th  November, 
with  the  duke's  signature,  is  still  extant,  and  shows  the 
route  to  have  been  by  Modena,  and  through  Carfagnana.* 
It  was  available  for  fifteen  days.  On  his  first  peissage 
through  Ferrara^  Michael  Angelo  had  again  met  the  duke. 
Alfonso  had  a  list  of  the  strangers  who  had  arrived  pre- 
sented to  him  every  evening,  and  when  he  found  Michael 
Angelo  among  them,  he  sent  some  of  his  nobles  to  him  in 
the  hotel,  who  invited  him  with  the  most  honourable  ex- 
pressions to  repair  to  the  palace.  Michael  Angelo  thanked 
him,  but  went  in  quest  of  the  duke,  who  offered  him  money, 
upon  which  he  repUed  that  he  was  himself  richly  provided 
for,  and  was  at  his  excellency's  service  with  this  sum.  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  allowable  to  see  in  this  expression, 
after  Michael  Angelo's  fashion,  who  often  delighted  in 
vague  ironical  utterance  of  his  thoughts,  an  allusion  to  the 
scarcely  honourable  behaviour  of  the  duke,  who,  when  his 
son  laid  down  the  command  of  the  Florentine  troops,  re- 
fused to  give  back  the  money  he  had  received  beforehand, 
and  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  had  deceived  the  republic. 

That  Michael  Angelo  adhered  to  the  route  laid  down 
in  the  pass,  is  evidenced  by  his  meeting,  in  Modena,  with 
the  sculptor  Begarelli,  whose  works  he  saw  and  praised 
highly.  Begarelli  did  not  understand  how  to  handle 
marble,  but  he  made  clay  statues,  which  he  baked,  and  to 
which,  by  colouring,  he  gave  an  almost  marble-like  appear- 
ance.  Michael  Angelo  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  *'  Alas  for 
the  statues  of  the  ancients,  if  this  clay  were  changed  into 
marble !"    I  have  never  seen  Begarelli's  works  in  Modena ; 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  XVI. 
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those  that  are  left  of  them  are  highly  prized,  though  such 
praise  from  such  lips  appears  to  me  scarcely  credible.* 

Between  the  15th  and  20th  November,  Michael  Angelo 
nmst  have  arrived  once  more  in  his  native  city. 


On  the  5th  November  1530,  Charles  V.  arrived  U 
Bologna,  whither  the  pope,  for  the  sake  of  etiquette,  had 
repaired  some  days  before.  As  a  happy  welcome  to  both, 
came  the  tidings  of  the  retreat  of  the  Turks  from  Vienna. 
This  alone  had  still  clogged  them.  They  could  now  employ 
all  their  powers  for  the  undertaking  against  FIorenc&  On 
the  15th,  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  before 
the  city,  simultaneously  with  the  I'etnm  of  Michael  Angelo. 
On  the  same  day,  the  tidings  of  the  taking  of  Vienna  by 
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each  other  in  sacrificing  their  possessions  for  their  country, 
— an  emulation  which  excited  the  admiration  of  Italy,  who 
again,  as  in  the  times  of  Savonarola,  watched  the  solitary 
struggles  of  the  beautiful  city  with  that  anxious  feeling  of 
sorrowful  curiosity  with  which  we  see  a  palace  in  flames, 
and  its  walls  holding  their  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
flagration. 

The  first  attack,  as  had  been  foreseen,  was  directed 
against  San  Miniato.  Michael  Angelo's  fortifications, 
however,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  capability  of  the  place  for 
afibrding  resistance.  But  the  foes  were  not  merely  outside 
the  walls.  A  Franciscan  was  seized,  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  spiking  the  guns  on  San  Miniato.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  accused  of  endeavouring  to  smuggle  hostile 
soldiers  into  the  city  in  the  garb  of  monks.  Little  cere- 
mony was  made  with  hun.  Shortly  before,  a  man  had 
lost  his  head  in  Florence  for  having  expressed  himself 
contemptuously  of  the  government ;  just  at  the  time  of 
Michael  Angelo's  return,  the  Franciscan  followed  him.  A 
grandson  of  the  famous  old  Marsilio  Ficino,  himself  a 
scholar,  had  said  that  the  Medici,  who  had  ruled  so  long, 
and  had  beautified  the  city  with  so  many  buildings,  seemed 
to  him  more  entitled  to  govern  than  anyone  else ;  the 
assertion  cost  him  his  life.  And  others  also  shared  a  simi- 
lar &te,  against  whom  nothing  further  was  to  be  proved 
than  that  they  had  cursed  or  oflended  the  moral  laws  of 
the  Piagnoni 

On  the  day  when  all  was  in  order  on  San  Miniato,  and 
troops  as  well  as  guns  were  in  their  places,  Malatesta  ap- 
peared on  the  bastions  with  the  morning  light  Surrounded 
with  drummers,  pipers,  and  other  musicians,  he  gi'eeted  the 
foe  on  the  opposite  heights  with  an  immense  flourish.   Then, 
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suj  Dothiug  was  stiiriug  abroad  in  the  cntnp,  he  sent  out  a 
trumputer,  and  challenged  to  the  contest.  And,  when  this  also 
was  ineffectual,  all  the  cannons  on  the  hill  thundered  forth  at 
once,  the  drams  and  trumpets  joined,  and,  when  a  naighty 
echo  answered  on  all  sides,  the  whole  of  Florence,  says 
Varchi,  trembled  with  joy  and  anxiety, 

T!ie  besieging  army  had  obtained  its  artillery  from 
Siena.  It  was  difficult  to  get  it  from  the  city,  and  then  to 
convey  it  across  the  mountains  before  Florence,  Four 
cannons,  a  culverin,'  and  three  smaller  pieces  had  arrived. 
The  cannons  were  old  booty,  taken  from  the  Florentines. 
The  pope  fiiraialied  three  pieces  of  ordnance  from  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  Lucca,  whicli  like  Siena,  was  in- 
clined to  the  Imperialists,  did  its  part.  E^rly  on  the  29th 
October,  tlie  bombardment  began. 

San  Mioiato  is  closely  contiguous  to  the  southern  part 
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the  tower,  which  floating  freely,  and  hurled  here  and  there 
by  the  balls,  without  touching  the  walls,  kept  the  tower 
uninjured.  In  front  of  the  fa5ade,  an  earthwork  was  thrown 
up  at  his  order,  in  which  the  shot  was  received.  This 
church,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city,  a  charming  master- 
piece of  pre-Gothic  architecture  of  the  best  HohenstaufiTen 
period,  in  the  style  of  which  we  see  the  transition  from  the 
ancient  to  the  modem,  was  a  favourite  of  Michael  Angelo's. 
He  called  it  his  bride,  and  successfully  carried  it  through 
these  evil  days.  And  unattacked  since  then,  and  well  pre- 
served, it  still  stands  at  the  present  day  as  one  of  the  most 
glorious  works  in  that  most  glorious  region. 

The  successful  beginning  of  the  defence  seemed  to  pro- 
mise well  for  the  position  of  the  city.  Damp  and  want  of 
provisions,  as  well  as  that  of  forage,  tormented  the  army 
without ;  their  artillery  and  horse  stuck  fast  in  the  ground, 
which  was  rendered  soft  by  violent  rain  ;  while  the  empty 
walls  of  the  burnt-down  country-houses  afforded  no  shelter. 
On  the  same  day  as  that  on  which  Orange's  cannons  burst, 
the  Florentine  horse  broke  from  the  walls,  cut  off  the  road 
to  Aiezzo  from  the  Imperialists,  and  took  away  a  large 
mass  of  supplies.  Hope  on  the  steadfastness  of  Venice  and 
Fenara  rose  anew.  They  saw  the  most  glorious  victorj' 
before  them.  Successful  sorties,  and  the  discontinuance  of 
the  bombardment  made  the  hope  become  almost  a  certainty, 
and  a  confidence  arose  among  the  citizens,  which  increased 
to  an  impatient  desire  for  contest.  In  the  churches,  the 
brethren  of  San  Marco  strengthened  the  old  beUef  in  the 
invincibility  of  the  city.  All  contradiction  of  this  doctrine 
was  silenced  as  a  crime  against  the  state,  energetic  men  of 
different  parties  were  regardlessly  brought  into  offices  which 
seemed  to  require  such  occupants,  and  the  sway  of  one  pady 
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gave  way  to  a  vehemeiit  longing  for  action  in  all  minds. 
When  Jacopo  Salviati,  one  of  the  recalled  fugitives^  did 
not  appear,  and  was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  a  body 
of  Florentines  marched  out  and  set  fire  to  his  summer 
palace,  some  miles  from  the  city,  and  which  had  been 
spared  hitherto  as  belonging  to  a  relative  of  the  MedicL 
It  was  a  magnificent  building.  And  having  once  b^un 
the  work  of  conflagration,  they  prepared  a  similar  fate  for 
the  villa  of  the  Medici  in  Carreggi.  Had  the  government 
not  interfered,  all  the  possessions  of  the  Medici  would  have 
shared  alike.  The  proposal  is  said  to  have  originated  with 
Michael  Angelo,  of  levelling  with  the  ground  the  principal 
palace  of  the  family  in  the  city,  and  of  making  in  its  stead 
a  pubUc  square,  which  should  receive  the  name  of  the 
"  mule  square,''  because  the  Medici  at  that  time  were  all  of 
illegitimate  descent.  This  was  subsequently  brought  against 
him  as  a  capital  crime,  yet  his  friends  assert  that  he  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  If  the  idea  were  not  incredible 
on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  noble  building,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  impute  it  to  him.  But  this  also  speaks 
against  it,  that  he  had  received  so  much  kindness  in  the 
house,  and  had  begun  his  career  there. 

But  mercy  was  not  known  in  those  days.  The  prisoners 
on  both  sides  were  put  to  death.  Voices  had  grown  loud 
in  asserting  that  they  must  avenge  the  injustice  suffered 
from  the  Medici  on  the  young  Caterina,  who  had  been  de- 
tained in  the  convent  as  a  hostage,  and  her  fate — she  was 
scarcely  ten  years  old — sounds  scarcely  less  barbarous  than 
the  atrocities  practised  in  Eome  by  the  Spaniards  in  1527. 

2. 
During  these  preliminaries,  the  pope  and  emperor  were 
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at  Bologna.  Besides  the  Spaniards  he  had  brought  from 
Spain,  Charles  had  with  him  the  troops  which  had  been 
victorious  before  Milan.  His  intention  was  to  have  him- 
self crowned,  and  then  set  forth  to  Germany  with  the  whole 
mny,  in  order  to  establish  his  authority  there,  where  the 
north  of  the  country,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Cambray, 
could  no  longer  be  supported  by  France. 

Hie  pope  also  would  have  been  obliged  to  sanction  this, 
u  the  Lutherans  would  have  been  at  last  subdued,  but 
Florence  took  precedence  with  him.  Charles,  on  the  con- 
tmy,  had  it  not  been  of  such  importance  to  him  to  appear 
in  Germany  as  a  crowned  emperor,  would  have  withdrawn 
his  army  from  the  city,  and  at  once  have  started  for  the 
north  with  all  his  forces.  But  he  was  thus  compelled  to 
stop.  The  pope  effected  that  Milan  should  be  given  back 
to  Sforza,  and  that  the  Venetians  shoidd  restore  to  the  latter 
the  part  of  Lombardy  conquered  by  them,  while  Bavenna 
should  fidl  to  himself  The  emperor,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
sired that  Modena  should  be  left,  for  a  time,  to  the  duke 
of  Ferraia»  who  had  succeeded  in  establishing  the  most  cor- 
dial relations  with  him,  in  spite  of  his  intimate  connection 
with  France.  He  promised  anew  what  Clement,  hitherto, 
could  not  have  hindered — ^to  enter  into  no  negotiations  with 
Florence  for  himself  alona  It  became  politically  settled 
St  that  time  that  Florence,  in  her  present  state  of  defence, 
WIS  no  longer  Florence,  but  only  the  city  withheld  by  a 
minority  from  her  lawful  inhabitants.  The  lawful 
were  the  citizens  to  be  found  as  fugitives,  partly 
in  Borne,  partly  in  other  cities,  partly  in  the  camp  of  the 
Imperialists  before  Florence,  and  these  were  to  be  again 
reinstated  in  their  possessions.  This  view  was  subsequently 
sdopted,  even  by  the  king  of  France,  a  perfidy  which 
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appears  jiist  as  pitiable  aa  the  treachery  he  practised  at 
C'anibray.  For  the  pope  tlius  really  considered  the  matter; 
to  the  emperor  all  opinions  stood  open,  he  had  pledged  him- 
self to  nothing ;  but,  with  Francis  L,  it  was  a  cloaking  of  his 
weakness,  which  he  made  appear  still  more  pitiable  by 
such  a  denial  of  his  friends. 

It  lay  in  the  interest  of  the  emperor,  now  that  the 
attaek  of  the  city  had  been  once  undertaken,  to  use  every 
effort  to  cany  it  through.  The  Genoese  were  forbidden  to 
cany  on  commerce  with  Florence.  Thus  the  greatest  part 
of  their  supplies  was  cut  off.  The  duke  of  Ferrara  was 
compelled  to  recall  the  Ferrarese  who  had  enlisted  in  the 
Florentine  army.  He  was  obliged  to  assist  Orajige,  who 
complained  in  Bologna  of  insufficient  means.  He  gave 
him  cannons,  which  he  had  obtained  from  Riurlion  in 
1527,    when    they   hindered   the    latter    in    his    march 
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8orbie  took  place.  Six  hundred  men  left  the  city  at  mid- 
night In  order  to  recognise  each  other  in  the  darkness, 
they  had  drawn  their  shirts  over  their  coats  of  maiL  The 
camp  was  attacked  opposite  San  Miniato ;  and  while  the 
Florentines  did  not  lose  a  man,  200  hostile  Italians  were 
cut  down.  The  Imperial  army  was  diAided  according  to 
nations  :  Spaniards,  Grermans,  and  Italians  were  encamped 
in  separate  entrenchmenta  And,  at  the  same  time,  Ferruccio, 
the  commander  of  the  city  forces  outside  the  walls,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  the  road  to  livomo  open,  defeated  the 
enemy  so  successfully  in  open  fight,  that  he  destroyed  an 
entire  division,  and  carried  off  six  standards. 

The  whole  contest  was  still  nothing  but  a  chain  of 
separate  skirmishes.  In  the  coimtry  lying  between  Flor- 
ence and  the  sea,  to  the  north  of  the  Amo,  the  citizens  hod 
free  scope.  Florence  herself  was  not  blockaded.  Young 
men  were  hunting  there,  and  ascending  the  heights  of 
Fiesole  without  encountering  the  enemy.  And  even  to- 
wards San  Miniato  and  the  southern  city,  in  which  Mala- 
testa  was  stationed,  and  where  lay  the  quarters  of  the 
foreign  troops,  there  was  no  systematic  course  of  action. 
They  were  bombarding  one  day,  then  again  the)"  paused, 
and  at  times  b^an  again.  The  supplies  in  the  cauip  be- 
came more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain,  and  money  often 
b^an  to  ebb,  while  in  Florence  there  was  plenty  every- 
where. And  so,  while  the  prince's  army  was  disturbed  by 
tiie  jealousy  of  three  nations,  who  were  more  disposed  for 
mutual  internal  contest  than  for  an  attack  against  Florence, 
the  city  appeared  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  foe,  and 
the  longer  the  siege  was  prolonged,  the  more  advantageous 
was  the  form  which  the  position  of  things  assumed. 
Fiance  secretly  gave  the  fairest  promises.    The  king  oiA^' 
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desired  to  have  Ms  soqb  restored,  and  be  would  at  once 
appear  in  their  aid.  Ferrara  and  Venice  made  similar  as- 
surances. The  emperor,  who  wanted  his  army  elsewhere, 
became  impatieut.  Tbe  pope  saw  the  moment  approaching 
wben  no  more  money  was  to  be  raised  for  Orange,  for  that 
he  bore  the  whole  expense  of  the  war,  was  a  matter  of 
course. 

Clement,  resolved  &A  he  was  for  extremities,  did  not  yet 
break  entirely  with  the  Florentine  government.  He  still 
held  a  finger  stretched  out ;  a  secret  interchange  of  mutual 
proposals  never  ceased.  Not  only,  the  worse  it  went  with 
the  siege,  the  more  freely  the  constitution  and  such  things 
were  talked  of,  but  he  even  offered  to  enlarge  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic,  if  they  would  come  to  an  agreement 
with  him      Cervia  and  Ravenna  were  to  be  joined  to  it,  a 
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at  the  head  of  the  government  must,  in  certain  things,  act 
according  to  discretion,  and  be  able  to  exclude  all  co-oper- 
ation. The  consiglio,  however,  interfered  in  everything, 
and  the  people,  through  whom  the  resolutions  of  the  ma- 
jority were  brought  about,  based  their  decisions  neither  ac- 
cording to  fixed  rules,  nor,  often  enough,  even  upon  distinct 
information.  The  resolutions  lacked  the  impress  that  gives 
effect  to  the  words  of  a  monarch  acting  for  himself.  Where 
one  single  man  says  firmly  what  he  wills,  the  people  feel 
that  there  is  a  necessity  either  to  obey  or  to  resist ;  where 
a  majority  commands,  every  one  knows  that  the  next  day 
the  decree  may  be  again  abolished  Thus,  in  the  consiglio, 
matters  were  talked  over  again  and  again,  opinion  changed, 
jealousy  was  never  at  rest,  mistrust  kept  on  the  alert,  and 
the  gon£Edonier,  instead  of  giving  the  casting  vote,  yielded 
to  the  will  of  the  citizens,  who  to-day  from  casual  cii^ 
comstances  voted  in  one  way,  and  to-morrow  in  another. 
And  worst  of  all :  opposed  to  this  civil  many-headed  go- 
vernment there  was  within  the  walls,  in  spite  of  it,  an 
independent  power,  standing  alone  without  control,  and 
with  plans  in  his  head,  for  the  secrets  of  which  none  pos- 
sessed the  key — ^this  was  Malatesta  Baglioni 

When  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara  had  resigned  the 
eommand,  Malatesta  had  asked  for  his  position  for  himself, 
and  had  gained  it.  The  form  of  Malatesta  stands  ever  like 
the  shadow  of  a  devil  in  the  background,  when  we  speak 
of  the  decline  of  Florentine  liberty.  He  cannot  be  re- 
proached, however,  with  having  deceived  an  unsuspecting 
friend. 

These  military  lords  were  at  that  time  all  the  same. 
Floience  perished  not  through  Malatesta,  but  through 
the  qrstem  of  which  he  was  the  representative.      He  was 
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considered  as  nothing  particular.  Whai  had  induced 
the  citizens  to  place  confidence  in  him,  was  their  esti- 
mation of  his  political  position.  Malatesta's  fate  was 
connected  with  that  of  Florence.  IIu  was  a  sou  of  that 
Eaglioni,  whom  Macchiavelli  once  reproached  with  not 
having  seized  Julius  II.  with  the  cardinals,  and  who  was 
subsequently  allured  to  Eome  by  Leo.  X,  and  was  be- 
headed there.  The  son  of  such  a  man,  it  was  thought, 
would  never  have  confidence  in  the  Medici,  least  of  all  in 
Clement,  under  whose  advice  Leo  had,  at  that  time,  acted. 
It  was  known  that  in  Eome  they  were  only  waiting  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  the  EagUoui  from  Perugia,  as  the  Beuti- 
vogli  had  once  been  from  Bologna.  All  the  small  tyrants 
were  to  be  uprooted  in  the  cities  of  the  states  of  the  church 
and  set  aside.     This  was  what  Malatesta  had  to  expect, 
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Floience,  Orange  might  have  negotiated  with  the  citizens 
without  the  pope,  and  who  knows  upon  what  they  might 
have  Tesolved,  from  hatred  to  the  Medici,  and  in  hope  of  a 
better  turn  of  afifairs  to  coma  Hence  the  efforts  of  the 
pope  to  remain  in  connection  with  the  citizens.  And  here 
Malatesta  took  his  position.  Under  any  circumstances  he 
must  prevent  the  city  falling  into  foreign  hands.  In  this 
there  was  no  treachery.  But  it  was  also  necessary,  that 
when  Florence  should  have  been  brought  to  such  a  pitch 
as  not  to  be  able  to  offer  resistance  any  longer  to  Orange, 
Malatesta  should  be  sufficiently  strong  within  the  walls 
to  prevent  their  entrance.  For  this  end,  however,  he 
must  spare  his  soldiers.  In  this  lies  the  despicable  part  of 
his  double  game.  Favourable  sorties  were  possible,  which 
he  either  hindered  for  this  reason,  or  which  he  seems  to  have 
canied  out  with  too  little  energy.  As  soon  as  he  observed 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  hope  for  in  France,  Ferrara, 
and  Venice,  it  was  no  longer  important  for  him  to 
strengthen  the  resistance  of  the  Florentines,  and  to  cut  off 
}ns  men  by  contests,  the  favourable  results  of  which  would 
not  now  afford  him  any  advantage. 

And  so  we  may  say,  that  Malatesta  betrayed  and  deceived 
those  to  whom  he  had  sworn  faithful  service,  whilst  we 
cannot  spare  the  citizens  the  reproach  of  having  at  the 
same  time  betrayed  and  deceived  themselves,  by  conceding 
to  a  man,  whom  they  so  well  saw  through,  that  power 
which  at  last  grew  above  them. 

On  the  26th  January  1530,  the  supreme  command  was 
consigned  to  him.  The  solemn  act  took  place  in  front  of 
the  palace  of  the  government.  The  marble  lion  on  the 
platform  erected  in  the  square,  where  the  Signiory  had  their 
seat^  was  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  gold,  the  armed  citi- 
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zeua  filled  the  opeu  space  around,  Malatesta  appeared  with 
a  medal  on  his  cap,  on  which  stood  the  word  lihertas,  and 
he  received  the  baton  from  the  gonfalonier,  who  delivered 
a  flourishing  oration.  The  showers  of  rain  which  inter- 
rupted the  ceremony  were  interpreted  botli  into  good  or  evil 
The  mercenary  troops  were  scarcely  10,000  men  strong. 
Malatesta,  however,  drew  payment  for  them  as  if  they  were 
1-1,000  ;  the  number  of  armed  citizens  may  have  amounted 
to  an  equal  number.  Continual  reduction  and  addition 
made  these  numbers  vary.  Sometimes  the  troops  from 
the  smaller  fortresses  that  had  surrendered,  came  into  the 
city,  sometimes  soldiers  or  citizens  went  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  From  without  alao,  deserters  presented  themselvG& 
On  the  whole,  the  number  of  combatants  slowly  increased, 
while  in  the  camp  a  constant  increase  of  the  activo  forces 
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fluence  on  the  feelings  of  the  citizens.  None,  he  says, 
would  have  imagined  from  the  life  in  the  streets  that  they 
were  in  a  besieged  city.  Money  was  in  abundance,  al- 
though the  taxes  were  heavy  —  Michael  Angelo  had 
given  1500  ducats  for  himself  alone.  A  spirit  of  con- 
dliatoiy  kindness  in  intercourse,  such  as  never  had  been 
experienced  in  Florence,  had  an  elevating  effect.  •*  Poor, 
but  free,*  was  everywhere  written  on  the  houses  with 
chalk  or  charcoal  "  Let  it  be  till  the  danger  is  over,"  was 
the  common  expression  when  strife  appeared.  At  the  same 
time,  the  work  in  the  fortifications  was  uninterrupted,  for 
there  were  symptoms  that  soon  greater  masses  of  troops 
would  be  ordered  to  this  side  of  the  shore,  and  little  had 
been  done  hitherto  for  the  defences  here. 

By  degrees,  the  northern  side  was  completely  surrounded. 
On  the  13th  Februaiy,  German  troops,  imder  the  Count  of 
Lodron,  arrived  in  the  camp,  troops  which  had  become  un- 
necessary in  Lombardy,  owing  to  the  peace  with  Venice. 
They  posted  themselves  on  the  northern  bank,  where  they 
erected  a  battery  of  twenty-two  cannons.  From  henceforth, 
it  was  not  merely  San  Miniato  which  was  the  aim  of  the 
imperial  guns.  And  even,  on  the  2d  February,  when  the 
connection  with  Pisa  and  Livomo  had  been  far  more  open 
than  after  the  arrival  of  the  Germans,  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador had  sent  tidings  home,  that  meat  was  so  rare  that 
soon  none  at  all  woiUd  be  procurable. 

In  consideration  of  the  increasing  danger,  the  govern- 
ment resolved  to  arm  5600  artizans  and  6000  countrymen, 
and  to  imprison  fifteen  citizens,  who  were  not  quite  free 
from  suspicion  of  connection  with  the  MedicL  These 
measures  only  appear  natural,  when  we  know  the  often 
stnngeIy*ingenious  manner  with  which,  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
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caution,  inteliigeoce  of  the  most  secret  plans  of  the  govern- 
ment found  its  way  to  those  Florentines  in  the  camp,  who 
eipecteJ  the  victory  of  the  pope.  Po])e  and  emperor  still 
tarried  in  Bologna.  In  the  year  1527,  Clement  had  secretly 
had  a  model  of  Florence  made  for  liim  hy  Tribolo,  a  sculptor, 
a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  this  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  city,  even  as  to  the  different  houses.  With  this 
before  liim,  he  stndied  events.  On  the  24th  Februarj-,  the 
crown  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  emperor.  Spring  was 
approaching.  Uay  by  day  matters  assimied  a  more  favour- 
able aajwct  for  the  besiegers  ;  within,  however,  the  citizens 
began  to  feel  that,  with  all  their  vigorous  enthusiasm,  the 
air  was  oppressive,  and  that  a  decisive  blow  must  take  place. 
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been  the  first  to  declare  to  him  Malatesta's  treachery,  killed 
there  by  a  ball  from  the  enemy.  The  whole  city  felt  it 
with  him.  In  such  times,  when  man  is  defending  his 
highest  blessings,  all  private  interests  flow  into  the  great 
general  feeling  which  is  shared  by  each,  as  on  some  burn- 
ing vessel  the  same  pulsation  seems  to  imite  every  one. 
Kg  on^  at  such  a  time,  experiences  any  feeling  which  does 
not  at  the  same  moment  convulse  the  heart  of  another. 
Every  transition  from  the  deepest  anxiety  to  hope,  and 
from  hope  back  again  to  the  old  misery — moments,  respect- 
ing which  Capello's  letters  to  Venice  day  by  day  furnish  an 
accoimt — all  these  Michael  Angelo  must  have  gone  through, 
like  the  other  citizens  ;  and  the  history  of  all  contains  his, 
without  the  necessity  of  mentioning  him  especially. 

Grown  old  amid  the  iminterrupted  pursuance  of  art,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  abstain  entirely  from  his  wonted 
work.  There  were  days  in  which  San  Miniato  seemed  less 
threatened  by  danger,  and  these  he  spent  in  quiet  among 
lus  marble  figures.  Whilst  without  he  was  fighting  against 
the  Medici,  he  was  secretly  working  on  still  at  his  monu- 
ments  ;  for  it  might  have  brought  him  into  suspicion  of 
adherence,  had  he  made  no  secret  of  it  But  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  work  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  proof, 
that  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  thought  less  hopefully  of 
the  future  than  he  ventured  publicly  to  show,  and  that  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  illusions  with  which  the  nobles  in 
the  palace  so  readily  day  by  day  disposed  of  their  carea 

He  also  began  to  paint  again,  after  having  laid  his  brush 
aside  for  nearly  twenty  years,  for  after  having  completed 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  he  seems  to  have  entirely  given  up  that 
branch  of  art  He  now  began  the  painting  intended  for 
the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Leda  with  the  Swan,  a  painting  a 
voun.  F 
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tempera,  of  which  he  had  first  made  a  cartoon.  This  latter 
is  said  to  be  in  England,  but  I  have  not  seen  it.  The 
original  also,  which  is  asserted  by  some  to  have  been  burnt 
by  Louis  Kill.,  is  said  to  have  been  rescued  in  a  sad  con- 
dition. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  old  engTa\ing3  and 
copies,  some  of  which  were  made  very  early.  That  in  tlie 
museum  at  Dresden  is  easily  accessible  ;  it  is  large,  power- 
ful, and  in  good  preservation,  the  work  perhaps  of  some 
Netlierland  painter,  and  well  fitted  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
design  and  the  painting.* 

1  will  not  describe  the  picture  here.  As  there  aM 
things  which  cannot  bo  mentioned  without  portraying 
themselves  to  the  mind,  so  there  are  paintings  which  allow 
of  no  description,  because  that  which  we  see  in  them  seenu 
to  change  while  we  are  speaking  of  it.  Tliis  alone  we  will 
say  :  while  other  artists,  in  painting  Leila  with  the  Swan, 
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tbiee  the  childien  of  tliis  moment.  No  one  thinks  on 
those  heroic  forms,  who  sees  the  representation  of  this 
scene  by  Corr^gio  and  other  painters,  who,  by  portray- 
ing the  descent  of  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  swan,  lose 
all  grandeur  of  idea,  and  treat  it  in  a  pretty  genre-like 
manner.  like  a  snow-white  range  of  clouds  descending 
on  a  chain  of  mountains,  Michael  Angelo's  swan  comes 
down.  We  cannot  but  feel,  that  as  long  as  he  was  painting 
this  picture,  his  mind  was  far  away  from  Florence,  absorbed 
in  thoughts  of  the  old  Greeks,  and  freed  from  the  burden 
of  events  which  would  otherwise  have  weighed  down  upon 
him  with  a  uniform  mournful  oppression. 

Yet  many  a  time  a  gleam  of  true  hope  passed  over  the 
city.  A  turn  in  their  fate  seemed  taking  place  at  Easter. 
As  liappiness  and  evil  are  wont  to  cling  to  distinct  persons, 
and  to  return  with  their  appearance,  so,  in  opposition  to  the 
&tal  presence  of  Malatesta,  another  man  now  seemed  to 
appear  without  the  walls  as  the  bearer  of  safety  and  de- 
liverance for  Florence — Francesco  FerruccL  Next  to 
Michael  Angelo,  he  is  the  most  gifted  character  distin- 
guished in  those  contests,  and  almost  more  striking  as  hav- 
ing perished  miserably  in  the  season  of  youth  and  vigour. 
Francesco  Ferrucci  is  a  man  whose  name  at  the  present  day 
is  known  by  every  child  in  Florence,  and  whose  marble 
statue  has  been  erected  there  by  the  side  of  that  of  Dante, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  other  great  citizens. 

Ferrucci  sprang  from  a  family  whose  military  ability 
bad  been  acknowledged  for  generations.  In  the  year  1528, 
he  had  returned  to  Florence  as  the  only  one  of  the  higher 
officers  who  had  marched  to  Naples  with  the  French  army 
under  Lautrec.  All  the  others,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
Florentine  troops,  were  left  there  as  victims  to  the  plagua 
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FeiTucci  had  so  ably  understood  how  to  lead  those  whfl 
remained  to  Tuscany,  and  had  gained  such  re-spect  by  hit 
severe  discipline,  that,  promoted  from  post  to  post  by  the 
government,  he  had  at  length,  in  the  year  1529,  received 
the  supreme  command  in  Empoli,  a  highly  impoitant 
place  between  Florence  and  Livomo,  through  which  the 
supplies  of  gunpowder  and  meat  reached  the  city.  From 
this  time  he  resolved,  on  his  own  account,  to  pursue  othra 
plans  than  Malatesta  and  the  nobles  of  the  govemmeid 
had  ever  intended,  and  the  beginning  of  these  plana  was, 
that  he  re-conquered  Volterra,  which  had  just  revolted 
against  the  Florentines,  and  had  submitted  to  the  pope 

He  demanded  reinforcements  from  Florence.  Five 
hundred  foot  set  out  to  join  him  in  the  midst  of  the  hostOe 
camps,  and  amid  continual  contest  with  500  imperial  horao, 
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differences  arose  between  the  different  nationalities,  each 
division  thought  itself  slighted ;  and  when,  on  the  1st  May, 
the  taking  of  Yolterra  became  rumoured  about,  and  besides 
ihi%  the  report  spread  that  the  whole  of  Tuscany  would 
in  a  short  time  rise  in  favour  of  the  Florentines,  the 
Spaniards  rebelled,  seized  all  the  guns  as  a  pledge  for  the 
pay  they  had  never  received,  and  wished  to  withdraw. 
The  prince  quieted  them  with  difficulty  by  instalments. 
On  the  day  following,  it  was  known  in  the  city  that  the 
mounted  nobles  had  left  the  camp  to  go  to  Naples,  where 
the  Turks  were  in  earnest  at  length  with  their  long- 
expected  attack.  The  firm  conviction  was  cherished,  that 
in  fourteen  days  the  rest  of  the  army  would  follow,  and 
Florence  would  be  rid  of  her  misery. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  mortality  increased 
from  day  to  day.  Bread  was  baked  of  the  most  inferior 
materials,  because  there  was  no  more  wheat.  Oil  and  wine 
were  entirely  wanting ;  hoises,  asses,  and  cats,  were  slaugh- 
tered. The  good  tidings,  however,  helped  through  every 
privation.  Beinforcements  were  despatched  to  Femicci ; 
they  resolved  to  raise  6000  men  for  him,  and  the  Imperi- 
alists themselves  famished  the  best  troops.  The  desire 
tor  combat  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  spite  of 
Malatesta's  opposition,  a  grand  attack  was  to  take  place 
on  the  6th  May.  The  enemy  was  of  course  informed  of 
it  beforehand.  Three  thousand  men  stormed  the  enemy's 
entrenchments  on  the  southern  bank,  and  the  contest  was 
•0  vehement  that  the  troops  on  the  opposite  side  were 
called  to  assist^  while  on  the  Florentine  side  Malatesta 
himself  wished  to  rush  into  the  throng,  and  was  only  re- 
rtiained  with  difficulty  by  his  party,  on  account  of  his  age 
and  feebleness.     Towards  evening  he  gave  the  signal  for 
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retreat.  One  of  his  best  officers,  who  had  taken  the  com- 
inand  instead  of  him,  was  mortally  wounded ;  otlierwise 
the  enemy  lost  more  men  than  the  Florentines.  Had  they 
brought  all  their  strength  to  bear,  it  was  afterwards  de- 
cided, the  cainp  would  have  been  conquered,  and  the  enemy 
destroyed. 

The  tidings  meanwhile  arriving  from  Ferrucci  consoled 
theiu  for  their  failure  in  this  contest.  Now  for  ihe  first 
time  they  learned  to  estimate  at  its  full  extent  what  hod 
been  gained  by  him  in  the  taking  of  Volterra,  and  what,  with 
regiirtl  to  the  enemy,  had  Iwen  frustrated.  At  Voltenu,  an 
army  formed  of  the  Palleski  was  to  have  united,  to  havc 
operated  with  the  Spaniards  stationed  there  under  Maia- 
maldo  against  Pisa,  Pistoja,  and  Arezzo,  where  the  citadels 
were  still  Florentine,  while  Florence  was  to  have  remained 
closely  surrounded.     The  centre  of  this  intended  enterjirise 
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the  square  before  the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  magistrates,  that,  true  to  the  government,'  he 
would  either  conquer  or  dia  New  taxes  were  added.  All 
the  deposited  capital  that  existed,  all  foundation  stock, 
ecclesiastical  property,  and  money  belonging  to  hospitals 
and  guilds,  was  monopolized. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  very  enthusiasm  lay  the  change 
of  fortune. 

Ferrucci,  when  he  advanced  to  Volterra,  had  left  behind 
him,  as  a  commissioner  in  Empoli,  a  Florentine  citizen,  well 
known  as  a  valiant  man.  His  coadjutors  seemed  equally 
trostwoithy.  Nevertheless,  some  Florentines  in  the  im- 
perial camp  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  treachery.  On 
the  28th  May,  Empoli  was  occupied  and  plundered  by  the 
Spaniards^  and  two  days  after,  the  citizens  of  Florence  beheld 
the  noble  wives  and  maidens,  of  whom  Ferrucci  had  said 
that  they  alone  could  have  defended  Empoli,  on  the  ram- 
parts of  the  camp,  where  they  were  exposed  in  defiance.  The 
citadel  of  Arezzo  fell  at  the  same  time  through  treacherj-. 
ladings  came  from  France  that  the  king  would  not  have 
his  sons  restored  to  him  until  Florence  was  conquered. 
And  while,  besides  all  this,  the  distress  for  food  and  drink 
daily  increased,  the  Imperialists  were  supplied  with  the 
twelve  thousand  bushels  of  com  and  thirty  thousand  gal- 
lons of  wine  seized  at  Empoli  Miserable  bread  and  water 
served  the  citizens  for  food.  There  was  no  longer  a  thought 
€i  importation.  The  streets  were  full  of  corpsea  Instead 
of  the  attack  of  the  Turks  in  Naples,  the  Imperialist 
cavalry  retomed  to  the  camp.  And  in  Malatesta's  house 
a  confidant  of  the  pope  was  suddenly  discovered  with  pro- 
posals for  an  accommodation.  He  was  met,  however,  by  the 
reply  that  Clement  might  apply  to  the  government  of  the 
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city ;  that  they  had  no  desire  to  negotiate  either  through 
their  own  envoys,  or  through  Malatesta.  Every  hope  reeled 
on  Ferrucci,  who  was  opposed  to  Maramaldo  in  Voltetrt 

The  latter  was  now  joined  by  tlie  Spaniards  who  had 
taken  Empoli,  and  by  a  division  from  the  camp  under  the 
Marquis  del  Guasto.  These  reinforcements  arrived  on  the 
I2th  Jime.  "Wearied  with  marching,  they  encamped  before 
Volterra,  without  caring  for  the  neceasaiy  enlrenchmeDts. 
They  were  at  once  attacked  by  Femicci,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  before  their  auperior  power.  On  tlie  day  follow- 
ing, Del  Guasto  raised  the  batteries,  on  the  tliird  be  stormed 
the  place.  But  Ferrucci,  although  twice  wounded,  had  him- 
self carried  on  a  litter,  and  the  Spaniards  were  driven  bock. 
On  the  next  day,  Del  Guasto  received  four  new  cannon^ 
and  the  fu-e  was  now  opened  from  fourteen  guns.  Agaia 
the  Spaniards  stormed ;  again  Ferrucci,  though  ill  witli  , 
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all  bis  treasnieSy  could  procure  no  more  money,  while  the 
citizens  were  for  ever  finding  gold  and  silver  vessels  which 
fkey  changed  into  coin.  On  both  sides  they  were  straining 
every  nerva 

July  began.  We  know  what  Florence  is  in  the  hot 
season, — flying,  as  it  were,  in  a  basin,  surrounded  by  hills, 
and  without  a  breath  of  cool  air  to  absorb  the  heat  of  the 
cloudless  day&  The  Amo,  which  sweeps  along  in  the 
winter,  then  becomes  shallow,  and  has  sandy  islands  in  the 
middle  of  its  bed.  Men  breathed  as  in  a  slow  fever,  and 
panted  for  strength.  Every  morsel  was  valuable.  The 
women  who  lived  an  evil  life  were  first  of  all  ejected  fix)m 
the  waUs.  The  next  dismissed  were  those  living  in  the 
country  who  had  fled  within  the  waUs.  Boofs  of  houses 
were  torn  off  for  fuel  Desperate  resolves  began  to  appear. 
Lorenzo  Soderini,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men,  being 
convicted  of  connection  with  the  camp,  was  hung;  and  the 
people  fell  almost  into  sedition,  because  they  would  have 
preferred  tearing  him  to  pieces  alive.  Every  sickness  now 
took  the  form  of  the  plagua  Matters  had  reached  such  a 
pointy  that  the  only  success  they  looked  to,  was  not  to  be 
given  aUve  by  Malatesta  into  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
Fermcci  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
troops;  and  ordered  to  march  towards  Florence.  At  the 
smallest  tokens  of  his  approach,  the  citizens  declared  they 
woold  force  their  way  through  the  gates.  The  Imperialists 
ahould  be  attacked  on  both  sides.  They  would  fight  to  the 
last  drop  of  blood.  If  they  were  defeated,  those  who  re- 
mained to  guard  the  walls  were  to  kill  the  women  and 
children,  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  rush  against  the  enemy ; 
80  that — such  was  the  end  of  the  resolve — ^nothing  should 
lemain  of  Florence  but  the  remembrance  of  the  great  souls 
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of  those  who  stood  forth  as  an  inimortal  example  to  all 
who  were  bom  for  freedom  and  would  preserve  it 


On  the  14th  July,  Femicci  received  the  message  from 
the  government.  Two  young  Florentines,  who  stole  by 
night  disguised  through  the  camp  of  the  Imperialists,  con- 
veyed it  to  hiuL  He  resolved  at  once  to  set  forth  for  Pisa, 
and  from  thence  to  reach  Florence.  Volterra,  Pisa,  and 
Florcuue  form  an  equal-sided  triangle,  the  southern  point 
of  which  is  Volterra,  Each  city  is  distant  from  two  to 
thret!  days'  march  from  the  others.  To  go  direct  to  Flor- 
ence from  Volterra  in  a  north-east  direction  was  not  possible, 
for  the  mountainous  and  divided  territory  of  Siena,  hostile 
to  the  Florentines,  had  to  be  passed  through.  Fermcci 
was  obliged  to  endeavour  to  reach  Pisa  by  Livomo,  a  city 
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sum.  With  immense  energy  he  prepared  for  his  march  to 
Florence,  where,  recovered  at  length  from  his  severe  sick- 
ness, he  arrived  on  the  last  day  of  July. 

With  the  recapture  of  Empoli  they  could  not  concern 
themselves.  Femicci  resolved  to  go  through  Lucca,  Fescia 
Pistoia,  and  Prato,  which,  lying  in  a  circle,  slightly  arched 
to  the  north,  form  a  chain  between  Pisa  and  Florence. 
He  had  a  magnificent  plan  in  his  thoughts.  He  knew 
how  miserably  the  soldiers  of  Orange  were  paid,  and  how 
easy  it  was  to  bring  troops  to  revolt  who  receive  no  pay. 
A  great  part  of  the  Imperialists  consisted  of  so-called 
Bifiogni,  the  worst  sort  of  soldiers  at  that  time,  who  were 
held  together  by  no  respect  for  their  captains,  but  by  the 
prospect  of  booty  alone,  and  who  always  took  the  course 
where  they  hoped  to  satisfy  their  desire  for  spoil  Sud- 
denly appearing  before  the  prince's  camp,  he  intended  to 
make  the  same  proposal  to  his  army  as  that  with  which 
Bourbon  had  before  diverted  his  men  from  Florence — 
namely,  of  leaving  the  city,  and  marching  with  them  to 
Borne,  which  had  long  ago  become  again  rich  enough,  and 
must  at  that  time  have  fallen  defenceless  into  their  hands. 

On  the  1st  August,  Femicci  appeared  before  Fescia, 
marching  through  the  territory  of  Lucca  But  supplies,  as 
well  as  a  free  passage,  were  refused  him.  By  indirect 
routes,  adopted  for  the  sake  of  misleading  Maramaldo,  who 
was  following  close  at  his  heels,  he  moved  on  through  the 
mountainous  country  towards  Pistoia.  The  position  of 
this  city  was  peculiar.  Two  parties  had  for  many  years 
contested  within  her.  Eecently,  however,  that  one  which 
bad  been  favoured  by  Florence  had  been  conquered  and  ex- 
pelled. Its  adherents  had  assembled  at  Pisa,  and  had 
joined  Ferrucci    By  taking  part  in  his  expedition  they 
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hoped  to  arrive  again  at  autbority.  But  their  adveTsariea 
had  also  armed  tberaselves,  and  formed  a  atroog  body  of 
1000  men,  against  whom  Ferrucci  bad  to  defend  himsell 
Besides  this,  there  were  Spaoiab  troops  qaaitered  in  the 
city,  a  band  formed  of  seditious  deserters  from  the  besieg- 
ing army,  who  wandered  about  the  country  burning  and 
ravaging  on  their  own  account^  and  after  having  proffered 
themselves  previously  to  the  Florentines  themselves,  were 
impelled  to  tight  against  them  by  the  prospect  of  the  ap- 
proacliiiig  fall  of  tlie  city. 

With  combined  powers  and  common  plans,  the  enemy 
would  have  been  now  superior  to  Ferrucci,  who,  hindered 
by  his  baggage  and  surrounded  with  spies,  stm^led  with 
difficulty  towards  Horence.  No  one,  however,  ventored  to 
attack  him. 

Had  a  man  like  him  stood  as  a  prince  at  the  bead  of 
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>>ini  Loved  and  honoured  by  his  friends,  esteemed  and 
feared  by  his  foes,  he  now  gave  evidence  how  much  he 
merited  the  reputation  he  enjoyed.  Unhappily  they  recog- 
nised in  Florence  too  late  the  position  they  ought  to  have 
given  him. 

The  fourteen  days  in  which  he  lay  sick  at  Pisa,  had 
been  fieital  to  the  city.  Had  they  been  able  boldly  to  ad- 
vance on  the  day  when  the  resolve  was  taken  to  conquer 
or  to  die,  they  might  have  exhibited  the  heroism  of  which 
their  words  gave  promise,  and  met  death  with  courage  and 
calmness.  Instead  of  this,  they  were  obliged  to  wait  and 
starv&  The  idea  of  negotiating  with  the  pope  was  at 
length  aroused  even  among  those  who  had  before  loudly  de- 
claimed against  treachery  whenever  it  had  been  mentioned 
Still  those  who  were  for  extreme  measures  maintained 
the  ascendency.  Preachers  animated  the  people  for  the 
last  great  contest;  Malatesta's  remonstrances  were  not 
listened  to, — ^he  was  obliged  to  yield,  because  amid  the 
general  enthusiastic  feeling,  he  was  not  certain  whether  his 
own  soldiers  might  not  forsake  him  and  place  themselves 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  gonfalonier.  The 
last  great  review  was  held  on  the  31st  July ;  16,000  armed 
men,  soldiers,  and  citizens,  were  drawn  up  in  array,  with 
twenty-one  guns.  The  captains  received  the  sacrament 
On  the  1st  August,  an  immense  procession  took  place. 
The  gonfiedonier  and  the  members  of  the  government  at 
the  head,  the  people  went  barefoot  in  a  body  from  church 
to  church.  The  sacrament  was  universally  received,  wills 
were  made,  every  one  ordered  his  house  as  if  he  were 
taking  fiurewell  for  ever.  On  the  2d  August,  while  Fer- 
racci  was  coming  down  from  the  heights  of  Pistoia,  the 
contest  was  to  be  undertaken.    Two  thousand  men  were 
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tn  aiivauce  towards  liim.  while  the  rest  were  to  niali 
upon  tlie  camp  of  the  enemy,  whose  destruction  seemed 
all  the  more  easy  aa  Orange  and  his  troops  had  left  it  on 
the  same  day.  The  prince  had  wished  to  oppose  Femicei 
in  peTSon. 

A  decisive  contest  was  therefore  possible.  The  match 
was  equal.  What  might  have  decided  the  contest  in  favour 
of  the  citizens,  was  tlie  fatal  enthusiaara  with  wliich  thej- 
longed  to  fight,  the  co-operation  of  Ferrucci,  and  lastly,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  Imperialists,  the  greater  number  of  whom. 
Just  on  the  point  of  revol^  would  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  beaten,  and  had  victory  inclined  to  the  Floi-entinea, 
would  have  joined  them. 

On  that  2d  of  August,  however,  the  treachery  of  Mala- 
testa  was  consummated.  He  refused  to  allow  the  sortie  to 
take  place.     N'o  one  knew  better  than  he.  that  the  ( 
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testa.  No  conspiracy  took  place,  but  a  kind  of  tacit  guar- 
antee was  afforded  him  that  they  would  agree  to  any  accom- 
modation for  peace  which  he  should  effect  Without  this, 
he'  would  not  now  have  ventured  to  oppose  the  Signiory 
with  the  assertion  that  the  sortie  was  impossible.  And 
without  this  party,  the  importance  of  which  the  Signiory 
themselves  felt,  they  had  at  least  effected  the  sending  of 
the  two  thousand  men  to  FerruccL  On  that  2d  of  August, 
however,  when  Malatesta  still  showed  goodwill  towards  the 
government,  and  only  pleaded  strategic  reasons  why  there 
aboold  be  no  fighting,  he  had  informed  the  prince  that  his 
Highness  should  decide  whether  he,  Malatesta,  should  leave 
the  city  with  all  his  troops,  or  whether  he  should  compel 
her  to  receive  the  Medici  again  of  her  own  accord.  And 
the  prince,  having  decided  on  the  former,  had  marched 
against  FerruccL 

Malatesta  had  not  ventured  to  appear  in  the  palace. 
He  had  enumerated  to  the  government  in  writing  the 
reasons  why  they  should  not  fight  This  writing  was  a  lie. 
They  replied,  that  he  must  hold  to  what  he  had  promised, 
and  that  they  would  fight.  On  the  3d  of  August  he  an- 
swered. While  the  first  letter  contained  a  pertinent  re- 
presentation of  military  affairs,  in  the  second,  another  tone 
was  assumed.  He  declared,  that  as  the  battle  was  impos- 
sible, he  would  send  one  or  two  plenipotentiaries  to  Orange. 
If  the  prince  were  to  make  conditions  incompatible  with 
the  honour  of  the  city,  then  he  would  be  ready  to  venture  the 
final  contest  But  before  this,  the  consiglio  grande  should 
be  convoked,  the  government  should  express  its  sentiments 
in  their  presence,  and  he  also  would  appear  and  state  his 
views ;  if  the  voice  was  tlien  for  the  contest,  he  would  imder- 
take  it,  and  submit  to  the  will  of  the  community. 
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The  intentions  of  the  parties  working  by  means  of 
ilaiatesta,  appeared  so  clearly  from  the  tone  of  this  lett«r, 
that  the  government  could  be  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to 
what  was  going  on.  The  conclusion  of  the  letter  especi- 
ally, urging  for  speedy  decision,  sounded  like  an  insolent 
challenge.  It  was  evident  that  an  insurrection  against  the 
government  was  being  provoked.  Malatesta  and  his  party 
wished  so  to  obtain  the  ascendency,  that  Florence  should 
stirrender  herself  to  the  pope,  and  that  without  outward 
force.  Every  moment  he  expected  tidings  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ferrucci,  and  this  last  blow  was  to  give  the  signal 
for  decision. 

The  government,  however,  now  also  understood  the 
position  of  things.  The  people  still  held  firm  to  the  belief 
in  tlieir  invincibility.  Within  the  last  days  an  eagle  bad 
liis  head  had  been  carried  in  triumpl 
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conquered,  Orange  had  fallen.  The  citizens  were  filled 
with  immense  rejoicing  and  renewed  confidence,  while 
lAalatesta  and  his  party  suddenly  became  accommodating. 
The  government  accomplished  that,  without  an  attack,  a 
challenging  sortie  against  the  camp  should  take  place. 
They  approached  close  to  the  entrenchments,  but  no  one 
appeared,  and  they  made  no  attack.  They  were  awaiting 
FerraccL  It  was  time  enough  to  fight  when  he  should 
arriva     It  was  time  enough  then  to  settle  with  Malatesta. 

But  Fermcci  came  not  He  had  won  the  battle,  Orange 
was  killed :  both  facts  were  true  ;  but  fortune  had  turned  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  Ferrucci,  like  his  enemy,  was 
dead.  The  engagement  had  taken  place  near  one  of  the 
small  cities  in  the  mountains  of  Pistoia.  Want  of  provi- 
sions had  compelled  him  to  make  the  attack.  While  he 
was  entering  the  place  on  one  side,  the  Spaniards  were  ad- 
vancing to  meet  him  through  the  other  gate.  They  were 
fighting  at  the  same  time  within  the  streets  and  without 
in  the  open  field  At  the  point  of  victory,  Ferrucci  was 
xepulsed  by  their  advancing  superiority.  Forced  into  a 
house  with  a  few  followers,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  brought  him  before  Maramaldo. 

The  latter  had  the  man  at  length  in  his  power  who  had 
80  often  confounded  him  by  his  art,  and  whom  he  had 
never  otherwise  opposed  than  to  be  conquered  or  avoided 
On  their  march  &om  Yolterra^  the  soldiers  had  caUed  Miau, 
Miau !  because  Maramaldo  in  the  dialect  of  his  birth-place, 
Naples,  is  pronounced  Maramau.  A  trumpeter,  whom  he 
had  sent  to  Ferrucci  with  a  flag  of  truce,  had  been  hung 
by  the  latter.  We  can  understand  that  the  furious  Nea- 
politan should  now  take  a  pike,  and  thrust  it  with  a  curse 
through  the  breast  of  the .  defenceless  and  fainting  general. 
VOL.  n.  F  2 
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"You  kill  one  who  ia  already  dead,"  were  Femicci'a  laat 
words.  He  fell  to  the  ground.  The  Spaniards  struck  him 
until  he  was  completely  dead.* 

This  took  place  on  the  3d  of  August,  but  only  on  the 
5th,  it  seems,  the  tiilings  were  verified  in  Florence.  All 
who  lieard  them,  says  Varchi,  began  to  feel  the  ground  tottet 
under  them,  and  became  pale  as  death.  The  Fiagnooi 
alone,  who  believed  on  Ferrucci  as  on  a  second  Gideon, 
still  hoped  that  angels  would  come  and  defend  the  walls  of 
Florence,  Tlie  old  prophecy  had  declared  that  all  must 
first  be  lost,  but  that  at  last  the  citj'  would  conquer.  Tlie 
spirit  of  the  citizens  made  one  last  fearful  effort.  Destruc- 
tion and  safety  seemed  alike  to  them  ;  they  desired  only 
to  fight.  But  the  number  increased  of  those  who  endea- 
voured to  snatch  the  city  at  any  price  from  such  fatal 
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freedom,  because  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  final  conces- 
sion to  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  stood  opposed  only  as  one 
of  two  parties.  Gonfalonier,  government,  and  people  had 
also  to  be  won  over,  for  the  coarse  at  least  stood  open  to 
them  of  setting  fire  to  the  city,  and  giving  themselves  up 
to  death. 

Malatesta  simply  communicated  to  the  government 
what  had  taken  place.  The  nobles  fell  into  such  fury, 
that  they  wished  to  whip  the  bearers  of  the  message  back 
again,  with  their  hands  bound  behind  them.  Grown 
calmer,  they  resolved  upon  a  written  reply.  They  declared 
that  Malatesta  should  lead  them  to  battle — that  his  honour 
required  it  Malatesta  upon  this  petitioned  for  his  dis- 
missal It  was  resolved  to  meet  his  demand.  The  written 
documents  were  dated  the  8th  August.  The  dismission 
desired  was  communicated  to  him  in  the  most  honourable 
fiinn,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  ordered  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  leave  the  city  with  the  troops.  Upon  this  he  fell 
into  a  fury.  He  struck  the  messenger  through  his  breast 
with  the  dagger,  who  brought  to  him  the  letter  from  the 
government  The  citizens,  who  were  on  the  watch  for  every 
insignificant  events  rose  to  avenge  the  outrage.  The  gon- 
fidonier  took  up  arms,  and  the  attack  commenced  on  the 
bridges,  towards  which,  from  the  other  side,  Malatesta 
directed  his  cannons,  while  he  threatened  to  open  the  gates 
to  the  troops  of  Ferrante  Gonzaga.  Soldiers  fought  against 
soldiers,  citizens  against  citizens,  for  many  of  the  soldiers 
had  gone  over  to  the  gonfalonier  within  the  last  five  days, 
and  bad  pledged  themselves  with  sacred  oaths  to  the 
utmost ;  while  more  and  more  of  the  citizens  joined  Mala- 
testa, to  fight  with  him,  if  necessary,  against  the  govern- 
ment   And  besides  all  this,  there  were  the  Imperialists 
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without,  who  began  to  perceive  that  Florence  was  not  to  be 
given  into  their  lianda,  and  like  furious  %Tiltures  swarmed 
round  the  dead  body  which  they  dared  not  touch. 

The  contest  was  on  the  point  of  beginning  in  the  city. 
It  needed  only  that  the  gonfalonier  should  mount  his  horse 
for  the  signal  for  storming  the  bridges  to  be  given.  But 
at  the  last  moment  he  was  persuaded  by  hb  friend  to  make 
a  final  attempt  at  peaceful  negotiation. 

Girolami  yielded,  and  this  turned  the  scale. 

The  citizens  had  been  ready  to  die,  but  still  to  wait, 
to  dolay  fighting  for  two  days !  Perhaps,  had  they  not 
been  so  completely  starved,  they  might  have  done  so.  But 
suddenly  the  power  failed  them.  A  citizen  was  de.spatched 
to  Malatesta  from  the  palace.  Night  approached.  The 
citizens  were  to  assemble  on  the  square  under  the  standards, 
to  mount  guard.     They  came  not     A  loss  of  c 
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Betnm  of  the  Medicsaan  Power — ^Reconciliation  with  the  Pope — 
Work  in  the  Sacristy — ^The  Aurora — ^Ancient  Art  contrasted 
with  Modem — ^The  Dawn,  the  Evening  Twilight,  the  Night — 
Aleaaandro  dei  Medici,  Hereditary  Lord  of  Florence — ^Negotia- 
tion with  the  Duke  of  Urbino — Journey  to  Rome,  and  new 
contract  respecting  the  Monument — Increased  Work  in  the 
Sacristy — The  Citadel  of  Florence — ^Erection  of  the  Hercules 
Qionp  of  Bandinelli — Death  of  Clement  VIL 

On  the  9th  August,  the  government  proclaimed  that  every 
one  was  free  to  lay  down  arms  and  to  attend  to  his  a£fairs. 
On  the  10th,  those  citizens  who  had  joined  Malatesta,  de- 
manded the  liberation  of  the  political  prisoners.  Sixty- 
five  noblemen  regained  their  liberty.  Malatesta  ordered  the 
Dominican  to  be  arrested  who  had  preached  most  furiously 
against  the  popa  He  wished  to  make  Clement  an  accept- 
able present  of  the  man,  who,  conveyed  to  Borne,  and 
placed  in  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  was  slowly  to  starve 
sway  in  dirt  and  misery. 

The  people  now  broke  open  the  prisons,  and  whoever 
was  within  received  liberty.  The  cry,  ''Palkypalle  !"  again 
rasoonded  through  the  streets.  The  form  of  capitulation 
was  discussed  anew.  They  still  persisted  in  this,  that 
liberty  must  be  preserved,  and  that  the  emperor  shotdd 
definitively  decide  respecting  the  arrangement  of  affairs. 

A  fSednt  touch  of  eneigy  seized  those  who  had  fought 
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for  freeduin,  when,  on  tlie  following  day,  the  four  ambas- 
siulors,  sent  by  the  government  with  authority  to  settle 
affairs,  had  gone  to  Ferrante  Gonzaga.  Armed  citizens  as- 
sembled in  front  of  the  palace.  Scarcely  had  this  reached 
tlie  kitnwledge  of  those  about  Malatesta,  who  possessed  a 
kind  of  military  post  in  the  southem  city,  than  they  too 
appeared  ou  the  square  with  naked  weapons,  Vatchi  is 
of  opinion  that  it  would  have  come  once  more  to  a  general 
contest,  but  the  citizens  who  had  first  appeared,  dispersed, 
and  the  others  kept  the  field.  At  evening  the  ambassadon 
iiituniod  fntiu  the  business  tliey  had  despatched.  On  the 
11th,  the  capitidation  was  accepted  ;  on  the  12th,  it  was 
signed.  Tlie  army  outside  received  eighty  thousand  scndL 
"Within  two  days,  all  whom  he  designated  were  to  be 
doUvcreJ  up  to  Gonzaj,'a,  to  the  number  of  fifty  peraona. 
Malalosta  watched  the  oit^'  imtil  further  conmiands  arrived 
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the  gate  leading  to  San  Miniato.  He  had  thus,  it  seems, 
held  his  post  to  the  last. 

The  Medici  now  slowly  advanced.  They  only  succeeded 
with  difficulty  in  restraining  and  getting  rid  of  the  army 
before  the  walls,  who  were  furious  at  the  refusal  of  plunder. 
The  Spaniards  and  the  German  soldiery  fought  a  regular 
battle  between  their  camps.  By  night,  however,  they 
mutually  attacked  the  city,  and  were  obliged  to  be  bloodily 
repulsed.  Out  of  revenge,  they  prevented  the  supplies.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  to  procure  provisions.  There  was  no 
harvest  this  year.  The  land  round  about  was  devastated, 
and  the  small  cities  had  been  impoverished  by  Florence 
herseUl  Here,  after  so  many  citizens  had  been  killed,  or 
had  died,  or  escaped,  executions  began,  and  the  prisons 
were  again  filled.  Girolami  was  poisoned  in  the  tower  of 
Pisa. 

The  20th  August  was  the  first  day  of  the  new  rule. 
Baccio  Valori  had  the  great  bell  sounded,  and  the  parlia- 
ment convoked.  Twelve  men  received  absolute  power  to 
give  the  city  a  new  constitution.  This  ofSce  was  assigned 
to  the  most  declared  adherents  of  the  Medici.  On  the  12th 
September,  Malatesta  left  the  city,  a  train  of  waggons  follow- 
ing himi,  to  carry  away  whatever  he  had  obtained  for  him- 
self The  artillery  also  was  given  to  him  as  a  present. 
The  German  soldiery,  who  formed  part  of  the  besieging 
anny,  marched  in  as  a  papal  garrison.  It  is  again  their 
Inunanity  which  is  commended.  Nardi  relates  how  they 
saooonred  Florentine  women  and  children,  who,  driven  by 
hunger,  ventured  abroad  and  attacked  the  Italians,  who 
wished  to  fall  upon  them. 

Thus  the  Medici  at  length  were  again  masters.  But 
what  they  possessed  was  no  longer  the  old  Florence.    The 
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rich,  proud,  luxurious,  haughty,  free  city,  surrounded  by 
suburbs,  villas,  and  flourishing  gardens,  had  become  a  fable 
wliicb  would  be  told  to  those  who  came  subsequently  into 
the  world,  as  a  tale  of  decayed  and  magic  gloiy.  As  Rome 
was  changed  in  form  and  spirit  for  all  ages  after  1527,  ao 
was  Florence  after  the  year  1530,  and  henceforth  she  was 
without  the  power  of  drawing  from  her  own  resources, 
which  had  hitherto  been  her  glory,  and  the  source  of  her 
freedom. 

Michael  Angolo's  name  was  too  great  for  them  to  ven- 
ture to  incur  the  ignominy  of  either  killing  such  a  man 
or  throwing  liim  into  prison .•  Besides  it  belonged  to  the 
policy  of  the  pope  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  having  hud 
all  that  was  distinguished  on  his  side  during  the  war 
against  the  city.  To  this  appearance  he  adhered.  The 
r  bad  been  only  an  insurrection  of  the  noblest  families 
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Lorenzo  and  Giuliano.  He  had,  it  is  true,  completed  none 
entirely,  but  unfinished  as  they  are,  they  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  men  from  the  date  of  their  origin  up  to  the 
present  tima  They  are  the  greatest  things  produced  by 
Michael  Angelo  as  a  sculptor. 

2. 

His  design  was  to  represent  time  sjrmbolically,  and  in 
four  different  figures,  he  portrayed  morning,  evening,  day, 
and  night  Taken  in  pairs,  as  they  are  grouped  on  the  sarco- 
phagi, each  pair  gains  a  new  signification.  For,  as  the  two 
figures  at  the  foot  of  Lorenzo  represent  the  perfect  contrast 
between  life  and  death — in  the  one  the  utmost  power  of 
the  man.  Day  being  portrayed  as  a  powerful  himian  figure, 
in  the  other,  defenceless  powerlessness  idealized  by  a  woman 
sunk  in  sleep — so  Evening  Twilight  cgid  Early  Dawn,  at 
the  foot  of  Giidiano,  exhibit  the  passage  of  the  soul  from 
the  one  state  to  the  other.  The  manly  figure  sinking  into 
rest,  his  eyelids  seeming  to  droop,  is  a  symbol  of  farewell  in 
death  ;  the  woman  casting  off"  her  slumber,  seeming  to  feel 
the  new  light  almost  like  pain,  is  a  s}rmbol  of  the  waking 
into  immortality  from  the  sleep  of  death. 

This  figure,  L'Aurora  di  MichelAgnolo,  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  It  is  also  the  most  finished.  For  whilst 
in  the  others,  the  heads  are  only  rougldy  designed  (Michael 
Angelo,  it  seems,  worked  generally  at  the  coimtenance  last), 
every  line  of  the  face  in  this  one  possesses  a  spiritual 
meaning  of  its  owjl 

She  is  lying  outstretched  on  the  gently  sloping  side 
of  the  lid  of  the  sarcophagus.  Not,  however,  resting,  but 
as  i£  still  in  sleep,  she  had  moved  towards  us ;  so  that 
while  the  upper  part  of  the  back  is  still  reclining,  the  lower 
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part  13  tamed  to  us.  She  is  lying  on  her  right  aide ;  the 
leg  next  us,  only  feebly  bent  at  the  knee,  ia  stretching 
itself  out ;  the  other  ia  half  drawn  up,  and  with  the  knee 
bent  out,  as  if  it  was  stepping  forward  and  seeking  for 
sure  footing.  This  leg,  from  the  thigh  to  the  point  of  the 
foot,  ia  wonderfully  executed.  The  other  foot  ia  not  quite 
finished  at  the  toes. 

The  right  ann,  on  which  the  buat  might  have  leant, 
seeing,  effortleea  and  weary,  to  have  been  only  a  casual 
support  The  shoulder  is  pressed  forward.  The  face, 
completely  turned  to  us,  is  bent  gently  back  with  the  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  despondency.  The  other  arm  is 
raised  over  the  left  side,  with  the  elbow  sharply  beat ; 
the  hand  is  thrust  back  upwards,  and  the  fingeis  reat  to 
the  folds  of  a  veil,  aa  if  she  intended  to  draw  it  over 
her  eyes,  as  a  protection  gainst  the  brightness  of  day. 
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Comeille,  Bacine,  and  Voltaire  are  ranked  above  those  of 
the  old  poeta  It  is  true  that,  in  Vasari's  time,  Greek 
statues  were  scarcely  known.  The  majority  of  the  works 
in  marble  found  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  later  period 
of  Greek-Boman  art  To  have  surpassed  these  would  be  a 
more  moderate  praise  for  such  a  man  as  Michael  Aiigelo. 
Bat,  assuming  that  Vasari  had  seen  all  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  still  expressed  the  same  opinion,  in  what 
would  he  have  erred  ?  What  attributes  give  precedence  to 
the  works  of  the  Greeks  before  those  of  Michael  Angelo  i 

If  we  heard  it  said  of  a  modem  artist,  that  he  had  even 
equalled  the  works  of  the  Greek  masters,  the  Venus  of 
Milo  would  rise  before  us  in  her  divine  smiling  beauty,  in 
derision  of  all  other  statues  which  we  might  try  and  place 
beside  her.  She — I  speak  of  her  alone  ;  because,  darkened 
and  scratched,  without  nose  and  arms,  she  still  outshines 
all  others — she  stands  there  so  triumphantly,  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  compare  a  work  of  more  modem  sculpture 
with  her.  If  we  were  to  place  beside  her  the  Aurora  ot 
Michael  Angelo,  the  different  ages  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced would  be  expressed  by  them.  Indeed,  had  ilichael 
Angelo  given  his  statue  a  similar  position,  if  they  both  had 
the  same  proportions,  and  were  formed  of  the  same  stone 
— still,  broken  in  pieces,  and  mixed  up  together,  a  glimpse 
would  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  work  A  wonderful 
and  unavoidable  compidsion  is  possessed  by  artists,  to 
infuse  their  age  into  their  works  ;  and,  as  we  say  that  the 
Greeks  felt  differently  to  the  Italians,  so  in  sculpture  of 
different  periods  we  perceive  a  distinction  that  admits  of 
no  mistake. 

The  human  body  has  indeed  been  always  the  same 
among  the  nations  of  Caucasian  race,  but  the  mode  of 
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viewing  things  has  eliftnged,  and  with  it  the  idea  of  perfect 
roprBsentation.  The  ideal  has  no  standanl,  but,  as  the 
word  itself  implies,  it  is  the  appearance  of  an  ohJ€'ct  in 
contrast  tit  what  really  exists.  The  ideal  varies,  just  as  the 
iiiiiid  of  man  is  free  or  not  free,  and  his  eye  practised  or 
iiupractiaeil  The  ideal  may  be  compared  to  the  picture  of 
ii  woiiiaii,  as  it  appeara  before  the  mind  of  one  who  is  fas- 
cinated by  her.  That  which  he  who  loves  her  beholds  is 
H  representation  of  beauty  apparent  to  hi^  eye  alone.  The 
idisal  of  man  is  that  of  a  perfect  figure  unattained  and  un- 
attainable, hovering  before  the  eyes  of  an  entire  people, 
emboiUed  aa  one  man.  In  the  same  way  we  eay  "tie 
tienuan,"  and  mean  all  Germans.  Such  a  being  is  com- 
(wsed  of  intiniU;  parts.  ASTiatever  a  man  feels  to  be 
must  bwmtihil  in  puraon,  and  most  noble  in  mind,  he  iro- 
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and  statues,  before  we  can  appreciate  them ;  at  first  sight  they 
seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  veil  of  the  mind  within. 

**The  first  sight  of  beautiful  statues,"  said  Winckel- 
mann,  "  is,  to  him  who  has  feeling,  like  the  first  \aew  of 
the  open  sea,  in  which  the  eye  is  dazzled  by  its  infinity  ; 
but,  by  repeated  contemplation,  the  mind  grows  calmer, 
and  the  eye  more  steady,  and  we  pass  from  the  whole  to 
the  detail"  So  much  composure  and  long  consideration 
was  required  even  by  him,  who  was  endowed  beyond  all 
others  with  the  quality  of  perception.  At  the  time,  how- 
ever, when  the  best  statues  of  the  Greeks  were  produced, 
numberless  eyes  had  given  long  years  of  labour  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  human  body.  To  discern  its  perfec- 
tions, was  a  holy  exercise.  We  might  say,  this  perception, 
and  the  effort  to  realise  that  ideal,  was  the  task  of  the  Greek 
people 

Hence  the  unusual  delicacy  of  their  taste,  and  the  al- 
most inconceivable  ability  with  which  their  artists  knew 
how  to  satisfy  it  If  the  attention  of  a  people  is  once 
awakened,  one  mind  is  sharpened  by  that  of  another  into 
the  keenest  acuteness.  Like  musicians  at  the  present 
day,  who  at  once  so  strongly  perceive  the  character  of  a 
melody  sung  or  played,  however  impossible  it  may  seem 
to  the  unpractised  ear,  that,  where  it  sounds  false  to  them, 
they  feel  themselves  jarred  as  if  a  carriage  was  jolting 
over  a  stone ;  so  in  Greece,  an  entire  people  criticised  the 
ootiine  of  the  human  form,  and  regarded  the  most  insigni- 
ficant lines  in  its  representation  as  parts  of  the  whole  figure, 
judging  from  them  the  degree  of  capacity  possessed  by 
him  who  was  fashioning  it.  And,  because  this  consideration 
related  not  merely  to  the  material  frame,  but  to  the  entire 
man — to  language,  mind,  character,  and  all  that  which,  as  a 
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manifestation  of  huuiaa  existence,  is  capable  of  higher  per- 
fection— they  adhered  constantly  in  the  plastic  art  to  tliat 
which  was  connected  with  all  these  attributes,  A  statue^ 
aa  an  object  of  public  criticism,  was  to  the  Greeks  what  to 
a  portion  of  our  public  a  poem  or  a  symphony  is,  in  which 
there  may  not  be  a  word  nor  a  note  unfilled  with  the  spirit 
of  the  author,  and  one  single  empty  phrase  in  the  middle  of 
n  great  work  is  felt  and  censured. 

We  can  only  surmise  what  an  image  of  their  own 
beauty  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Greek  people 
when  they  regarded  themselves  either  in  reality  or  in 
the  works  of  art.  While  men  and  women  of  good  society 
are  with  us  always  well  dressed,  the  Greeks  were  ac.cu»- 
tonied  to  their  own  unclothed  bodies,  and  felt  thenisel^-«s 
freest   and   best   when    they   wore  as   few    garments   as 
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Greek  artdsts  plainly,  yet  with  few  touches.  They  leave 
out  the  incidental  without  our  missing  it.  Often  they  give 
only  the  bare  muscles,  as  if  the  skin  and  the  flesh  under  it 
had  been  torn  away,  often  they  make  the  surface  appear  as 
smoothly  worked  as  if  nothing  lay  below  it  Then  again 
their  treatment  of  bronze  and  marble  is  different  And 
lastly,  according  to  the  kind  of  marble,  the  conception  of 
the  forms  varied.  Coarser  stone  was  treated  differently  to 
finer.  In  the  coarser,  there  were  smoother  surfaces,  lighter 
shadows,  softer  edges ;  in  the  other,  deeper  chiselling,  sharper 
comers^  and  more  delicate  shading  of  the  surface.  The 
same  artistic  feeling  of  just  treatment  was  possessed  by 
the  Greeks  throughout  everything,  both  with  regard  to  the 
material  and  the  subject,  so  that  almost  aU  works  of  im- 
portance which  are  preserved,  exhibit  some  variety  in  the 
mode  of  treatment  One  thing,  however,  is  common  to  all, 
and  this  distinguishes  them  from  the  Boman  works,  i.e^ 
firom  the  works  which  were  produced  centuries  after  the 
prime  of  old  Greek  sculpture,  by  later  Greek  artists  in  the 
employ  of  the  Bomans, — ^they  all  seem  to  have  proceeded 
from  a  direct  knowledge  of  nature,  and  from  a  loving  con- 
templation of  her. 

What  are  these  works  compared  with  those  of  a  man, 
who  found  no  school  to  guide  him  at  the  outset,  and  no 
people  to  estimate  him  ?  What  could  the  solitary  Michael 
Allele  do  compared  with  those  masters  whom  everything 
helped  forward?  One  thing  compensated  to  him  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  for  this  loss ;  he  found  a  school  of  painting 
whose  works  afforded  him  much,  he  found  some  antiques 
in  the  garden  of  the  Medici,  and  at  Borne,  from  which  he 
studied  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  He  had,  moreover, 
patarons  who  gave  him  employment    But  taking  all  to- 
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getliur,  what  a.  pitiful  dowry  in  comparison  with  that 
bestowcil  on  the  Greek  sculptors!  He  stood  alone,  and 
used  his  best  powers,  that  he  might  but  obtain  firm  footing. 
He  found  no  rules  of  art,  no  previous  works  in  any  way 
iivailable.  With  Michael  Angelo,  the  study  of  anatomy 
was  revived.  He  was  obliged  to  discover  for  himself  tiat 
ideal,  to  find  which  the  whole  of  Greece  had  laboured,  and 
to  represent  it  from  his  own  resources.  How  the  muscles 
(if  the  body  are  to  be  formed,  how  they  move  and  change 
with  years,  where  individuality  ceases  and  universality 
begins  ;  all  this  he  had  to  observe,  and  had  no  master  from 
whom  he  could  learu  it.  He  alone  understood  at  first,  the 
delicacy  mth  which  he  fashioned  his  work.  He  studied 
the  ancients,  hut  he  imitated  nothing.  ^Vllo]ly  indepen- 
dently, Michael  Angelo  advanced  forwards. 
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wrinkles  in  the  skin  which  would  have  been  impossible  to 
an  antique  sculptor,  he  represented  protuberant  compressed 
muscles  in  the  ann  rigidly  and  strongly,  as  no  antique 
work  has  done,  though  the  same  position  may  have  been 
chosen,  and  though  nature  is  in  accordance  with  Michael 
Angelo's  conception.  The  Greeks  always  adhered  to  a 
certain  line,  and  avoided  or  softened,  in  artistic  work, 
whatever  went  beyond  it  Michael  Angelo  knew  of  no 
restriction ;  and  this  reliance  upon  his  own  authority, 
without  being  checked  by  any  considerations,  is  the  last 
reason  to  be  assigned  for  the  difference  between  his  works 
and  those  of  the  Greeks. 

like  the  Greeks  we  also  separate  the  stages  of  life. 
Childhood,  boyhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  have 
their  characteristics — evidenced  first  of  aU  in  the  physical 
condition.  Yet  we  judge,  when  we  use  them,  less  accord- 
ing to  the  outward  appearance  than  to  the  characteit  The 
Greeks,  however,  had  formed  an  ideal  scale  for  physical 
representation,  according  to  which  certain  periods  of  life 
were  taken  as  the  centre  of  fixed  epochs,  and  were  adhered 
to  by  the  artista  There  is  in  boys,  at  three  or  four  years 
old,  a  time  of  shooting  up,  when  they  grow  thin  and  slender. 
I  have  never  found  this  produced  by  Greek  sculptors.  Such 
periods  of  development  and  growth  occur  again  after  the 
vigorous  boyish  age  :  this  also  they  have  passed  over.  The 
Greeks  always  produce  only  the  prime  of  the  human  form, 
at  least  in  those  works  which  have  reached  us 

Michael  Angelo,  on  the  contrary,  worked  after  his 
modelB,  without  caring  whether  the  figure  was  the  repre- 
sentatdye  of  a  definite  period  of  life,  such  as  the  Greeks 
intended  His  statues  have  an  individual  character  about 
them.     His  Bacchus,  his  earliest  Boman  work,  lacks  the 
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slif^litest  breath  of  that  finiahed  exuberance  in  which  the 
Greeks  fasliioned  their  young  divinities.  The  Cupid  in  the 
Kensington  Museum,  in  London,  which  belongs  to  the 
sann.'  period,  seems  pn>duced  in  the  same  spirit  A  de- 
scription of  it,  sent  to  me,  jioints  out  impartially  this  very 
tiling,  and  furnishes  thus,  at  the  same  time,  a  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  work.  The  David  and  the  Dying  Cap- 
tive for  the  tomb  of  Julius,  are  conceived  in  the  same  in- 
dividual manner.  They  represent  stages  between  boyhood 
ami  youth,  the  portrayal  of  which  makes  a  strange  and 
unwonted  impression  upon  us,  from  the  fact  that  our  eye 
has  been  more  schooled  by  the  sight  of  antique  works  tian 
by  those  of  nature.  In  the  David,  I  have  often  remarked 
this  to  others  as  well  as  to  myself  That  which  appears 
strange  to  us  in  it,  is  imputed  to  the  contradiction  between 
the  cxti'emciv  youthful  form  and  the  colossal  si/e  of  the 
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Michael  Angelo's  adherence  to  nature,  when  observed 
independently  of  other  considerations,  is  still  more  strik- 
ing in  his  female  forms.  As  Homer  makes  Penelope 
or  Helena  always  appear  in  blooming  youth,  however 
numerous  their  years  may  be  proved  to  be  by  the  cal- 
culation of  events,  so  the  Greek  sculptors  exhibit  their 
women  in  the  soft  pliant  form  of  their  early  beauty. 
This  was  perhaps  because  among  Greek  women,  after  the 
disappearance  of  youthful  brilliancy,  the  transition  to  age 
was  -too  sudden  to  be  at  all  capable  of  representation. 
Michael  Angelo,  however,  chiselled  what  he  saw — the 
elaborate  coarser  muscles  of  later  years.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  preferred  them.  He  knew  not  how  to  invest  his 
figures  with  a  maidenlike  tenderness ;  he  almost  always 
aims  at  the  colossal  female  form.  His  Boman  models  may 
have  been  to  blame  for  this.  The  Boman  ladies  early  ex- 
hibited a  kind  of  power  in  their  aspect  which  makes  its 
way  also  into  Baphael's  works.  In  his  paintings  he  endea- 
Youis  to  soften  this,  but  in  his  studies  it  appears  unveiled. 
Michael  Angelo's  women  are  no  Iphigenias,  but  seem  more 
Hke  sisters  of  Lady  Macbeth.  And  thus  Michael  Angelo's 
Dawn  is  no  Greek  figure,  such  as  the  sleeping  Ariadne  in 
the  Vatican,  or  the  Niobe,  but  a  Boman  woman,  as  far  re- 
moved in  her  form  from  the  antique  as  the  naked  female 
figures  of  Btirer  and  the  German  school  were  from  Michael 
Angelo  himselfl 

We  will  take  the  Venus  of  Milo  as  the  embodied  ideal 
of  the  greatest  sctdptor.  What  does  he  say  to  us  in  his 
work  ?  Not  only  does  the  countenance  speak,  but  every- 
thing speaks  in  her  from  the  armless  shoxdders  downwards, 
an  the  lines  round  the  body  and  bosom  are  mirrored 
before  us,  as  the  verses  of  some  exquisite  poem  linger 
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in  the  env.  And  what  ilo  they  say?  Just  what  Hnmcr 
and  /ERchyhis  iind  Sophocles  say — legeails,  charming 
poems  of  the  heiiuty  of  a  people  who  liave  vanished,  ajid 
of  the  splenilour  of  their  existence,  enchanting  U3  when 
wi'  long  to  dream,  making  us  increasingly  happy  when 
happiness  is  around  us  :  merry,  lovely,  serious,  thundering 
music,  hut  brinj^ing  neither  happiness,  nor  love,  nor  terror 
iUsclf.  into  our  souls.  No  verse  of  Sophocles  or  Pindar 
affects  ua  like  Goethe  and  Shakespeare  ;  no  remembrance 
i.s  awakened  of  the  ideal  in  our  o^ti  breast,  when  Antigone 
speaks  and  acts,  or  when  we  look  at  the  Venus  of  Mila 
^Ingnificeut  forms  they  are,  hut  still  shadows,  whieli.  un- 
like the  living  t)'pe  of  our  own  day,  appear  no  longer 
loniied  of  flesh  and  blood  when  we  phice  beside  them 
Goethe's  Iplii^enia  or  Shakespeare's  Juliet,  in  whose  words 
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eclipsed  by  the  contrast ;  but  that  is  wanting,  which  is  the 
dement  of  our  own  day,  which  in  its  extreme  becomes 
bnaticisin,  melancholy,  despondeucy,  and  wHch  in  a  less 
d^ree  we  call  a  disposition  of  the  mind,  a  longing,  and 
foreboding.  They  live  and  die  without  scruple,  and  their 
philosophy  never  frees  itself  from  mist,  to  lose  itself  in  mist 
again.  No  feeling  of  unsatisfactory  longing  makes  them 
desize  death  as  an  admission  to  higher  thoughts,  but,  taking 
fiiiewell  of  life,  they  bid  farewell  likewise  to  the  sun,  and 
descend  calmly  into  the  cool  twilight  of  the  lower  world 
It  is  as  if  a  breath  of  that  shadowy  repose,  into  which  they 
then  sink  completely,  had  encircled  them  even  in  life, 
and  liad  kept  their  thoughts  uniformly  fresh.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  restless  impulse  which  impels  us  to  meet  un- 
certain events, — they  knew  nothing  of  that  which  Groethe 
calls  the  *'  dullness*^  of  his  nature,  the  alternating  up  and 
down  into  distinct  and  misty  perception,  the  sadness  which 
the  sight  of  aught  completed  awakens  in  the  souL  They 
felt  none  of  this  ;  none  of  this  swaying  hither  and  thither 
by  destinies  within,  none  of  this  seeking  after  repose,  at  dis- 
cord with  themselves,  with  society,  and  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  tima  Their  estimation  of  things  was  always  clearly 
defined,  and  the  thoughts  of  those  who  felt  otherwise  were 
like  single  clouds  which  never  obscured  the  sun  to  the 
entire  people  nor  darkened  their  sky.  Whatever  Greek 
sculptor  wished  to  fashion  beauty,  represented  her  as  an 
immortal  being  with  an  eternal  smile.  He  knew  not  that 
shuddering  feeling  of  the  transitoriness  of  the  earthly, 
which  snatches  from  our  souls  the  delight  we  experience 
at  the  sight  of  beauty. 

Dark  clouds  form  with  us  the  background  to  the 
brightest  production.    Our  masters  have  a  greater  aihnity 
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with  US  thau  t!i03Q  of  the  ancients.  Goethe  and  Sbake^ 
spcare  are  indispensable  to  me ;  I  would  give  up  the  ancient 
poets  for  them,  if  I  had  t<D  choose.  And  so,  too,  I  would  not 
exchange  Michael  Angelo  for  Phidias.  It  would  be  as  if 
I  were  to  give  up  my  own  child  for  a  stranger,  though  Uie 
sti-ange  one  might  appear  fresher,  stronger,  and  more  bril- 
liant. This  inner  affinity  is  of  course  the  only  thing  which 
raises  Michael  Angelo  above  the  Greeks.  To  me  it  neve> 
thelesa  surpasses  all  other  considerations.  ^Vhe^eve^  his 
art  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  it  stands 
lower ;  but  wherever  the  comparison  ceases,  there  is  an 
advance  ;  ami  in  the  Aurora,  this  is  stamped  most  purely. 
In  the  Last  Judgment,  Michael  Angelo  has  represented 
in  cverj'  stage  this  half-unconscious  rising  from  sleep  and 
restoration  to  thought  ;  while  in  the  Dying  Slave,  he  has 
iiortraved  the  sinking  into  the  dream'  of  dea 
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produces  an  effect  by  taking  away,  and  the  painter  by  adding. 
He  said  of  works  in  clay,  that  they  were  rather  a  kind  of 
painting.  Stone  must  be  freely  handled  ;  the  small  model 
18  only  a  help  to  the  memory.  Michael  Angelo  considered 
a  marble  statue  not  as  the  copy  of  a  statue  in  clay,  but  as 
something  complete  from  the  firsts  which,  concealed  within 
the  stone,  was  released  by  the  chisel  from  the  covering  that 
veiled  it  **  The  greatest  artist,"  he  says  at  the  beginning 
of  one  of  his  sonnets,*  *'  can  devise  nothing  that  does  not 
lie  within  a  single  block  of  marble,  concealed  under  the 
8ar£Btoe  which  covers  it  with  superfluous  stone.  And  the 
hand  alone  which  is  obedient  to  the  mind,  can  give  it 
farm." 

But  in  the  statue  of  the  Dawn,  the  otherwise  perfectly 
finished  limbs  are  in  some  places  lost  in  the  rough  thick 
marble,  and  the  figure  seems  to  us  to  be  struggling  forth 
from  the  stone.  And  no  one  having  come  to  liberate  it 
completely,  the  truth  of  the  idea  is  proved, — how  without 
the  hand  and  without  the  mind  which  it  obeys,  the  marble 
must  for  ever  retain  the  form.  This  idea  must  have  often 
oome  before  Michael  Angelo  in  his  work. 

As  when,  0  lady  mine,  with  chiselled  touch, 
The  stone  unhewn  and  cold 
Becomes  a  living  mould, 
The  more  the  marble  wastes,  the  more  the  statue  grows  ; 
So  if  the  working  in  my  soul  be  such, 
That  good  is  but  evolved  by  time's  dread  blows, 
The  vile  shell,  day  by  day. 
Falls  like  superfluous  flesh  away. 
O  take  whatever  bonds  my  spirit  knows, 
And  reason,  virtue,  power,  within  me  lay  ! 

These  verses  were,  I  suppose,  written  to  Vittoria  Co- 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  XXIY. 
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Ictnua,  anil  belong  to  a  later  period,  biit  the  idea  wliich 
they  coiituin  was  peculiar  to  Micliael  Angelo  from  tlie 
first* 

The  sarcophagi,  on  which  the  four  figures  lie,  are  oblong 
stone  boxes,  resting  on  two  high  transverse  supports.  The 
lids  are  placed  flatly  upon  them,  so  that  the  figures,  from 
the  centre  downwards,  lie  extended  on  both  sides  on  the 
slightly  inclined  surfaca  Next  to  the  Aurora,  back  to  back, 
rests  livening  Twilight,  il  urepuscolo,  a  male  figure,  accord- 
ing to  the  gender  of  the  Italian  word. 

Comparing  it  with  the  antique  works,  the  moment  chosen 
for  this  figure  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  Fameee 
Hercules.  The  hmbs  are  more  full  and  round  than  in  the 
I.aocoon,  whilst  the  recumbent  statue  of  the  Nile  in  the 
Vatican  would  seem  smooth  and  devoid  of  muscles  by  the 
of  it. 
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here.  One  shoulder,  strong  as  a  block  of  rock,  is  pushed 
forward,  above  it  we  see  the  face  lying  behind  it  looking 
apwards  with  a  keen  glance,  surrounded  by  a  full  Jupiter- 
like  beard,  the  hair  of  the  head,  however,  appearing  in 
fifont  in  thick  tangled  locks.  In  the  statue  itself,  the 
ODuntenance  is  here  also  almost  entirely  lacking  ;  but  the 
small  model  is  preserved,  which  exhibits  in  delicate  cha- 
lacteiistic  work  all  that  was  intended  on  a  larger  scale.^ 

Next  to  II  Giomo  is  the  last  of  the  four  figures  :  the 
fianous  statue  of  the  Night,  La  Notte  di  Michelagnolo,  that 
vork  known  by  name  to  all  who  have  heard  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Of  none  can  it  be  asserted  with  so  much  justice, 
that  he  alone  could  have  produced  it. 

She  appears  completely  in  profile,  lying  stretched  out 
from  right  to  left.  What  first  strikes  us  is  the  immense 
ihigh  of  the  leg  next  us,  which,  drawn  high  up,  is  at  the 
knee  almost  on  a  level  with  the  head,  which  is  inclined 
forwaids  ;  whilst  the  foot,  close  beside  the  knee  of  the 
o&er  more  extended  leg,  treads  on  a  thick  bundle  of  poppy 
heada  This  thigh  exhibits  a  colossal  amount  of  flesh. 
But  what  a  surface  it  has !  Greek  artists  would  never 
have  omitted  here  some  concealing  drapery  :  Michael 
Angelo  compensated  for  this  by  representing  the  muscles. 
Hide  is  not  a  particle  that  does  not  appear  living,  and 
stnprised  as  we  feel  at  the  first  moment,  we  soon  contem- 
plate the  work  with  admiration. 

But  yet  more.  By  raising  the  thigh  so  high,  the  body  is 
compressed  on  the  one  side,  and  we  see  four  deep  wrinkles 
nmning  across  it  These  wrinkles  have  been  often  subse- 
qiiently  imitated,  but  who,  before  Michael  Angelo  produced 

See  Appendix,  Note  XXVL 
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tlieni,  would  have  ventured  to  consider  them  as  at  all  re- 
presentable  ? 

The  arm  Ijany  nearer  to  us  is  stretched  backwards,  and 
allows  room  for  a  piece  of  rock  to  form  a  support  for  the 
hack  below  the  shoulders.  The  other,  on  the  contrary, 
rests  with  the  point  of  the  elbow  against  that  colossal 
thigh,  and  the  hand  forms  a  support  for  the  head  which 
we  sec  in  profile,  and  which  is  falling  forward  in  sle«pi 
It  is  not,  however,  the  forehead  which  rests  on  it,  but  it 
is  with  the  diadem  rising  above  it,  that  the  drooping 
head  with  its  closed  eyelids  supports  itself  against  the 
back  of  the  hand.  The  face,  unhappily,  lacks  more  deli- 
cate  finish. 

It  is  really  impossible  to  describe  it  The  position 
a])pe.ar3  so  complicated,  that  in  explaining  the  various 
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strongest  sense  of  the  word,  without  a  touch  of  feminine 
tenderness  ;  and  this  creature,  that  the  contrast  may  be 
perfect,  is  fallen  into  profound  sleep. 

In  the  locks,  over  which  she  has  thrown  her  left  arm, 
a  mask  is  chiselled,  with  vieicant  eyes  and  whimsically 
hideous  features,  perhaps  representing  dreama  Under 
the  raised  thigh  we  see  an  owl  in  a  cava  Below  the  figure, 
a  mantle  with  many  folds  is  spread. 

3. 

These  figures  engaged  Michael  Angelo  from  the  Sep- 
tember of  1530.  He  also  completed  the  statues  of  the  two 
dukes.  It  seems  that  all  six  pieces  were  carried  on  equally. 
The  pope  received  with  satisfaction  the  reports  of  Figio- 
vanni,  the  Prior  of  San  Lorenzo,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
superintend  the  building  of  the  Sacristy,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  treat  Michael  Angelo  with  especial  considera- 
tion. Whatever  money  was  required  was  to  be  paid  at 
onoa  The  politiced  past  was  to  sink  into  oblivion.  In 
one  point  alone  they  saw  themselves  obliged  to  mortify 
Michael  Angelo :  the  block  of  marble  was  restored  to 
Bandinelli.  He  who  had  never  denied  his  adherence,  de- 
served this  acknowledgment  Besides,  the  act  of  the 
revolutionary  government  was  not  to  be  recognised.  It 
would  have  been  a  political  mistake  to  have  made  an  excep- 
tion here,  all  the  more  as  the  decree  of  the  22d  August 
1588  had  been  drawn  up  intentionally  in  opposition  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Medici 

Michael  Angelo  never  denied  his  views.  When  the 
statue  of  Night  was  exhibited  for  the  first  tune,  the  follow- 
ing lines  were  found  among  the  verses  afl&xed  to  it^  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  time  :— "  Night,  whom  you  see 
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slumbering  here  so  charmingly,  has  Ireen  cai-ved  by  od 
angel  in  iiiarbla  She  sleeps,  she  livea ;  waken  her  if  you 
will  not  belitive  it,  and  she  will  speak."  Angel  and  Angelo 
as  a  part  of  Michael  Angelo's  name,  allow  a  double  meaoing, 
which  in  this  manner  has  been  often  used  in  hia  praise. 
The  author  was  G-iovanbatista  Strozzi,  one  of  the  moat 
decided  adhereiita  of  the  Medici,  who  had  left  the  citj-  in 
1529,  and  had  occupied  himself  in  Padua,  during  the  war, 
ill  scientific  works* 

Michael  Angelo  made  the  statue  itself  reply  to  these 
verses.  The  poem  runs  thus  : — "  Sleep  is  dear  to  me,  and 
still  more  that  I  am  stone,  bo  long  as  dishonour  and  ahame 
last  among  us  ;  the  hapjiiest  fat«  is  to  see,  to  hear  nothing ; 
for  liiis  rcaaon  waken  me  not,  I  pray  you  speak  gently." 
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acarcity  prevailedy  that  the  city  was  impoverished,  that  the 
jdague  broke  out  with  renewed  violence  ;  public  affairs 
also  were  growing  worse  from  day  to  day.  Any  watchful 
eye  must  have  soon  perceived  whither  the  pope  intended  to 
carry  matters.  In  the  capitulation,  the  preservation  of 
liberty  had  been  promised,  that  is,  of  an  independent 
government  formed  of  citizens,  no  matter  of  what  party, 
but  of  firee  citizens  ;  the  details  were  to  remain  conditional 
on  a  union  of  the  city,  the  pope,  and  the  emperor.  Clement 
thought  to  manage  things  otherwise,  and  the  course  which 
he  took  was  chosen  with  so  much  cunning,  that  although 
it  was  seen  through,  he  attained  his  end.  For  who  could 
prevent  the  citizens  from  desiring  from  the  emperor,  instead 
of  liberty,  the  rule  of  a  prince  ?  And  who  could  prevent 
the  pope  from  making  the  citizens  in  this  sense  follow  his 
will? 

Clement  had  conquered  with  the  help  of  the  emperor, 
at  the  same  time  also,  as  in  1512,  with  the  help  of  his 
party.  As  at  that  time,  there  were  among  the  Palleski 
men  of  wealth,  ambition,  and  energy,  who  resisted  the 
slightest  mention  of  the  dominion  of  a  prince.  The  pope 
used  them  to  subdue  the  rebels,  and  ventured  to  do  no- 
thing which  could  give  them  offence.  And  thus  it  was 
soon  evidenced  that  in  reality  everything  remained  as  of 
old.  In  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  Baccio  Yalori  dwelt  as 
the  pope's  representative,  just  as  Cortona  had  done  three 
years  before.  He  at  once  succeeded  in  making  his  autho- 
rify  decisive  in  affairs  of  state.  The  citizens  paid  him 
court  He  was  the  sovereign  ;  his  opinion  was  obtained 
in  the  smallest  matter.  Michael  Angelo  himself  did  not 
di<rfaiii  to  keep  him  in  favour  with  his  family,  by  a  work 
in  marble  which  he  intended  for  him.    The  Apollo  in  the 
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Uffici,  still  in  a  rough  state,  and  only  to  be  known  by  its 
attitude — a  figure  three-quarter  size — is  said  to  have  been 
begun  by  him  at  that  time  for  the  all-powerful  Valori,  Very 
soon,  liowever,  just  as  before,  only  this  time  more  rapidly, 
a  second  centre  of  public  aEFairs  was  organised  in  the 
palace  of  the  government.  Men  of  rank,  adherents  of  the 
Medici,  aristocrats,  men  held  in  the  same  estimation  in 
Florence  as  Palmerston,  Clarendon,  and  similar  noblea  are 
in  England,  demanded  from  Valori  that  he  should  repair 
to  them  when  matters  were  being  r^ulatcd.  If  be  would 
not  do  this,  tliey  told  him  ho  might  remain  away  ;  but  the 
decision  rested  not  with  him  but  with  them.  These  nobles 
were  in  nowise  in  disgrace  with  the  pope.  Clement  could 
not  do  without  them  so  long  as  they  were  powerful  Bat 
lie  wishi^d  to  remove   them,  for  his   intention   was  that 
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weie  discussing,  examining,  remodelling,  and  intriguing  there 
agaLost  each  other,  time  £uid  scope  were  obtained  in  Flor- 
ence for  advancing  more  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  actual 
project. 

Seccio  Valori,  satisfied  with  the  presidency  of  the  Eo- 
magna^  quitted  the  city,  and  Niccolo  Schomberg,  arch- 
bishop of  Capua^  entered  upon  his  post.  Better  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  the  city  than  any  one  else,  not  a  repre- 
sentatiYe  of  the  Medicaan  party,  but  a  ruler  attached  to 
all  citizens^  and  considering  all  interests^  he  knew  so  well 
honfr  to  bring  the  minds  of  the  people  into  the  tone  required, 
that  in  February  1531,  Alessandro  dei  Medici,  absent  and 
unknown  as  he  was,  was  declared  by  the  government 
capable  on  accoimt  of  his  distinguished  qualities  of  being 
mvested  with  all  the  offices  of  the  state.  Met  by  envoys 
cm  the  frontier,  he  amved  at  the  end  of  June  with  a 
splendid  train,  within  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence  ;  on 
aocoont  of  the  plague,  he  did  not  enter  the  city,  but  he 
leoeived  in  Prato  the  four  deputies  sent  to  testify  the 
lemence  of  the  citizens.  A  few  days  after,  an  envoy  from 
the  emperor  appeared  with  sealed  letters,  which  contained 
the  final  decision  respecting  the  form  of  the  government  of 
the  dty.  Alessandro,  splendidly  escorted,  entered  Florence 
with  him.  On  the  6th  July,  there  was  a  solemn  sitting  in 
Ae  palace  of  the  government,  that  the  will  of  the  emperor 
might  be  read  aloud.  With  loud  rejoicing  the  citizens 
received  Alessandro  at  the  hand  of  the  highest  ruler,  as 
their  sovereign  for  life,  with  the  right  of  a  legitimate 
nioceaeion  for  his  children  or  lawful  heirs.  The  duke 
received  the  homage  of  the  authorities,  and  proceeded  to 
Borne  ;  while  Schomberg  continued  to  rule  as  if  no  change 
had  tak^i   place.     Thus  they  advanced  as   quietly  as 
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^Kjssible,  and  the  principal  matter  was  alw&ys  treated  as 
■secondary. 

At  this  time,  September  1531,  we  find  the  first  notice 
of  Michael  Angelo  since  the  conquest  of  the  city,  in  a 
lutter  addressed  to  Baccio  Valori  in  Rome  from  an  uncle  of 
Antonio  Mini,  who  was  in  Micliael  Angelo'a  service.  The 
object  of  the  letter  is  to  let  the  true  explanation  of  his 
condition  reach  the  pope.  Michael  Angelo's  friends  seem 
to  have  thoscn  for  this  task  a.  man,  whose  profession  was 
not  letter  writiuir,  as  style  and  orthography  evidence. 

"  A  faithful  servant,"  he  begins,  "  such  as  I  am,  should 
not  fail  to  communicate  anything  which,  I  imagine,  might 
meet  with  the  especial  disapprobation  of  his  holiness. 
And  this  respects  Michael  Angelo,  his  Holiness's  sculptor, 
w))oiii  I  bad  unt  seen  for  many  montlis,  haWng  remained 
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were  done  to  prevent  it,  because  he  works  too  much,  eats 
little  and  badly,  and  sleeps  still  less,  and  for  a  month  has 
sufiTered  much  fit>m  rheumatism,*  headache,  and  giddiness  ; 
and  to  come  to  an  end,  there  are  two  evils  which  torment 
him— one  in  the  head  and  one  in  the  heart — and  in  both  help 
might  be  given  for  his  recovery,  as  what  follows  will  show. 
'^  As  regards  the  evil  in  the  head,  he  must  be  forbidden 
by  his  Holiness  to  work  in  the  sacristy  during  the  winter, 
for  there  is  no  remedy  against  the  keen  air  there,  and  he 
will  work  there  and  kill  himself,  and  he  could  work  in  the 
other  small  chamber  and  finish  the  Madonna  this  winter, 
which  is  such  a  wonderfully  beautiful  work,  and  also  the 
statue  of  the  duke  Lorenzo  of  blessed  memory.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  marble  wainscoting  could  be  executed  in  the 
sacristy,  and  the  figures  abeady  completed  could  be  placed 
there,  and  also  those  partly  finished,  and  these  could  be  re- 
touched on  the  spot,  and  in  this  manner  the  master  might 
be  saved  and  the  works  forwarded,  and  everything,  if  it  is 
bricked  up,  will  have  a  better  place  than  crowded  together 
under  the  roof.  Of  this  we  are  certain,  that  Michael  Angelo 
would  be  pleased  at  it,  though  he  can  come  to  no  resolution, 
which  I  gather  from  the  fact  that  he  is  reproached  with  not 
oonceming  himself  about  it.t  This  is  our  opinion  of  what 
would  be  good  for  him,  and  his  Holiness  might  send  word  to 
Figiovanni  to  speak  with  Michael  Angelo  on  the  matter, 
and  we  are  convinced  it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  him. 
**  The  evil,  however,  that  lies  at  his  heart,  is  the  matter 
with  the  duke  of  Urbino  :  this,  they  afiSrm,  robs  him  of 
repose,  and  he  wishes  ardently  that  it  could  be  arranged. 
If  he  were  to  be  given  10,000  scudi,  he  could  have  no 
better  present  His  Holiness  could  render  him  no  greater 
♦  See  Appendix,  Note  XXVIH.  t  Ibid,  Note  XXUL 
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I'avour.  This  tliey  tell  me,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  it 
times  iiuiumeraljle.  Hia  Holiness  is  considerate,  and  I  am 
certiiin,  if  Michael  Ai^Io  were  ruined,  he  would  gladly 
I'aiisom  hint  with  a  large  sum  of  money;  and  especially 
now,  when  he  ^-orks  ao  laboriously,  he  desen'es  to  be  con- 
sidered. My  love  and  devotion  to  our  master  have  made 
me  write  thus  diffusely." 

llow  closely  this  letter  brings  affairs  before  ns  I  We 
3(!(;  the  almost  old  man — for  he  now  lacked  little  of  sixty — 
tormented  hy  sorrow,  sick,  and  wilfully  continuing  to 
work  ill  the  cold  and  freshly  walled  place.  He  had  no 
relish  for  food,  and  it  did  him  no  good.  He  did  not  sleep. 
His  head  f-ufi'fred.  His  friends  thought  with  alarm  of  the 
wiiiUT,  and  contrived  bow  they  might  prevent  him  from 
working  liimself  to  deatk  And  in  the  midst  of  this  misen' 
he  hud  just  completed  the  wonderful  figure  of  the  Dawn. 
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claim  on  the  part  of  the  Bovere  had  been  proved.  The 
matter  oppressed  Michael  Angelo  to  the  heart  He 
solicited  the  pope,  as  well  as  the  heirs  of  Julius,  that  it 
should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  reproach,  however, 
that  he  had  lost  his  time  upon  other  works  was  unjust 
Even  in  May  1531,  he  had  refused  a  pressing  offer  of  the 
duke  of  Mantua,  while  earlier  still,  he  had  withheld  the 
material  for  the  mausoleum  from  Leo,  who  wished  to  have 
it  for  the  fa9ade  of  San  Lorenzo.  But  he  had  received 
money  and  had  produced  no  work,  that  was  a  settled 
thing ;  and  his  present  impulse  to  come  speedil}*^  to  an 
agreement^  arose  from  the  fear  that  he  should  perhaps  not 
survive  the  winter,  and  that  his  heirs  would  in  that  case 
be  entangled  in  an  unhappy  lawsuit 

Mini's  second  letter,  written  a  week  after  the  first, 
shows  that  the  pope  had  taken  the  communication  to 
heart  Valori  had  been  commissioned  to  take  steps  both 
as  regarded  Michael  Angelo's  health  and  the  settlement 
with  Urbino.  **  To-morrow,"  writes  Mini,  **  is  a  holiday  ; 
I  will  then  visit  him,  for  when  he  is  at  work  it  does  not 
do,  and  I  know  your  letter  will  please  him.*  As  you  said, 
make  the  attempt  to  negotiate  with  his  enemies ;  true 
people  and  money  settle  everything,  and  you  are  a  man 
who  understands  how  to  bring  about  greater  matters  than 
Has,  and  have  furnished  proofis  of  it  Would  to  God  that 
Michael  Angelo  had  set  out  at  once,  and  all  would,  long 
ago,  have  been  settled.  For  this  affair,  as  it  now  rests,  is 
a  nail  in  his  cofiKn  (lo  sotterr^  un  pezzo),  so  much  is  he 
depressed  by  it  He  lacks  the  courage  to  carry  out  his 
own  desires.    He  has  latterly  felt  a  little  better." 

Michael  Angelo's  friends  were  therefore  of  opinion,  that 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  XXXI. 
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he  had  managed  the  affairs  carelessly,  and  ought  to  have 
negotiated  at  once  ia  Home  with  the  duke's  agents.  The 
expriissiou  is  sigaificaut  that  Michael  Angelo  was  pusU- 
lanimo  a  richdcdere,  faiiit-hearted  in  demanding.  Occa- 
sional verdicts  of  this  kind  reveal  much.  We  see  a  confir- 
mation of  his  inability  to  come  forward  boldly  when  bh 
highest  intellectual  interests  were  not  involved.  There  ie 
A  teudur-lieartednesa  and  modesty  in  him,  revealii^  the 
teudiiruesd  and  sensitiveness  of  his  mind,  and  exhibiting 
in  their  true  light  instances  in  which  he  was  severe  and 
repulsive.  Self-defence  alone  compelled  him  at  times  to 
appear  unfeeling. 

The  atfair  of  the  mausoleum  waa  settled  by  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  who  at  that  time  shared  with  Bandinelli  the 
favour  of  the  pop(!  in  Eome^  and  held  the  lucrative  office 
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of  ttie  mansoleuiiL  The  duke  would  have  preferred  if 
Michael  Angelo  had  completed  the  mausoleum,  as  had 
been  stipulated  anew  after  Julius's  death.  As,  however, 
in  this  something  yet  remained  to  be  paid  on  the  part  of 
the  dake>  which  his  Excellency  could  not  afford,  he  wished 
that  Michael  Angelo  should  make  a  new  design,  for  the 
ezecation  of  which  the  money  already  received  would 
be  sufficient.  He,  Sebastian,  had  replied  to  this  that 
Michael  Angelo  was  not  the  man  to  engage  in  drawings, 
models,  and  such  lika  There  were  only  two  ways  of 
bringing  the  matter  to  an  end.  Either  to  break  up  the 
contract  concluded  anew  after  the  death  of  Pope  Julius, 
and  simply  to  leave  it  to  Michael  Angelo's  free  will  how 
and  when  he  would  himself  work  for  the  monument,  for 
the  money  abeady  paid  to  him  ;  or  to  bring  about  a  new 
ccmtiact^  by  which  Michael  Angelo  should  pledge  himself 
to  have  the  monimient  completed  by  others  within  three 
yeais,  at  the  cost  of  two  thousand  scudi,  a  sum  which 
could  be  raised  upon  his  house  in  Bome.  He  had  now 
to  declare  which  of  the  two  proposals  he  preferred.  He 
oondnded  with  the  promise  of  visiting  him  in  Florence 
in  the  following  summer.  The  letter  is  long  and  badly 
written.* 

•My dear  Sebastiano,"  replied  Michael  Angelo, — "I  cause 
joa  too  much  troubla  Bear  it  calmly,  and  remember  it  is 
ahraya  more  glorious  to  raise  the  dead  to  lifet  than  to 
create  forms  which  only  seem  to  live  (ie.,  than  to  paint). 
Be^pecting  the  mausoleum  I  have  reflected  much.  There 
are  two  ways  for  me,  just  as  you  say,  to  fulfil  my  obliga- 
tions :  either  to  do  the  work  myself,  or  to  give  money  and 
let  others  work  on  my  own  account.  I  must  of  course 
♦  See  Appendix,  Note  XXXUL  t  Ibid.,  Note  XXXIV. 
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iidij^it  that  of  the  two  ways  which  pleasea  the  pope.  He 
\\ill,  I  imagine,  nut  wish  that  I  should  finish  the  work, 
because  then  I  could  not  work  for  him ;  it  must  there- 
fuie  be  lirouyKt  to  this,  that  he  who  has  the  matter  in 
hand,  should  take  the  money,  and  have  the  work  executed 
I  would  fuiuiah  drawings  and  models,  and  whatever  is 
required  ;  and  I  think,  with  what  is  already  completed,  and 
the  two  tliousiiud  ducats  which  I  would  add,  a  beautiful 
monument  might  be  mada  We  have  workmen  here  who 
would  du  it  better  than  I  should  mj-selt  If,  therefore, 
tliey  consent  to  this,  to  take  the  money,  ajid  to  contimie 
the  work  on  llieir  own  account,  I  could  pay  one  thousand 
(iucats  at  once,  and  the  remainder  subsequently.  Yet  let 
them  resolve  on  whatever  suits  the  pope.  If  they  are  for 
the  last  pro^xisal,  I  will  write  respecting  the  other  thousand 
ducats,  how  they  shall  be  procured,  and  that  ii 
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choice  and  flattermg  expressions,  speaks  of  his  merits,  his 
weakened  health,  and  the  pope's  love  for  him.  We  feel 
that  in  drawing  it  up,  he  intended  to  say  things  that  were 
agreeable  to  him.  To  the  envoy  of  Urbino,  Clement  repre- 
sented himself  as  inclined  to  give  gladly  a  helping  hand 
to  any  advantageous  accommodation,  and  promised  that 
Michael  Angelo  would  himself  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclu- 
sion in  Boma  The  pope  had  not  at  first  wished  to  permit 
this  journey ;  but  Michael  Angelo,  who  saw  its  necessity, 
b^ged  urgently  for  permission  to  be  allowed  to  come.  "  As 
Michael  Angelo  wished  it,"  Staccoli  informed  the  duke, 
**nothing  was  left  to  the  pope  but  to  agrea"  Michael  Angelo 
was  known  as  one  to  whom  nothing  could  be  refused 
Pope  Clement  did  not  even  venture  to  sit  down  when  he 
gpoke  with  Michael  Angelo,  for  fear  that  the  latter,  un- 
asked, would  do  the  sama  And  if  he  ordered  Michael 
Angelo  to  put  on  liis  hat  in  his  presence,  it  was  probably 
only  because  Michael  Angelo  would  not  long  have  waited 
for  the  invitation  to  do  so. 

Michael  Angelo's  wish  now  to  leave  Florence  was  very 
natoraL  At  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  the  duke  had  re- 
tamed  thera  Like  his  father  and  grandfather,  Alessandro 
belonged  not  to  those  who,  as  had  been  usual  with  the 
Medici,  went  to  work  with  secrecy  and  hypocrisy.  As  little 
as  these  had  done,  did  he  conceal  that  he  intended  to  become 
absolute  sovereign  of  Florence.  Opposition  was  indifferent 
to  him,  hatred  did  not  frighten  him ;  he  even  allowed  it 
plainly  to  be  observed  upon  whom  he  vented  his  dislike. 

What  the  origin  of  his  aversion  to  Michael  Angelo  was^ 
we  know  not  No  especial  grounds  were,  however,  re- 
quired We  may  well  believe  that  Alessandro  would  not 
have  allowed  Michael  Angelo  so  much  liberty,  had  the 
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Ciivour  depended  on  Mm,  The  "  mule  square"  into  which 
Michael  Angelo  liad  wished  to  transform  the  palace  of  the 
XLedici,  had  heen  ainied  at  him.  The  journey  to  Rome 
now  presented  a  good  opportunity  for  avoiding  the  new 
sDVuveign.  It  ia  not  accurately  said  when  Michael  Angelo 
left  Florence.  He  prohably  only  arrived  iu  Rome  at  the 
beginning  of  March,  when  he  at  once  placed  himself  in 
communication  with  Staccoli,  and  endeavotu^d  to  give 
such  a  turn  to  his  negotiations  with  Urbino,  that  his  work 
at  the  monument  might  prevent  his  returning  to  Florence. 
The  letters  we  have  quoted  show  the  state  of  aflmra 
Julius  II.  had  decided  upon  ten  thousand  ducnts  for  the 
\vluile  tiling.  After  his  death,  in  tlie  second  contract,  the 
price  was  raised  to  sixteen  thousand  ducats.  This  suni,  the 
liuvere  now  asserted,  Michael  Angelo  had  received,  had  ap- 
L'd  to  his  own  advantage,  and  had  given  notbic 
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He  proposed  having  only  a  single  front  wall  on  a  reduced 
scale.  The  pieces  already  finished  he  purposed  applying 
to  this  ;  six  of  the  statues  he  would  execute  with  his  own 
hand,  among  them  the  Moses  and  the  two  captives  (the 
bronze  parts  were  to  be  omitted)  ;  within  three  years  the 
whole  was  to  be  completed,  and  in  each  of  these  three 
years  he  would  come  to  Eome  for  two  months,*  that 
during  this  time  he  might  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
work.  The  question  of  its  position,  in  which  church  it 
was  to  be,  was  to  be  decided  within  four  months.  The 
church  of  St  Peter  was  given  up,  but  they  still  hesitated 
whether  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  or  San  Pietro  in  Vincola 
was  to  be  preferred. 

The  contract  was  concluded  on  the  29th  April,  and  on 
the  next  day  Michael  Angelo  returned  to  Florence  by 
order  of  the  pope,  to  continue  his  work  at  the  sacristy. 
For  the  first  time  he  was  now  obliged  to  depart  from  his 
principle  of  not  allowing  himself  to  be  helped.  He 
faioiight  with  him  &om  Bome  a  sculptor  named  Montor- 
8oli,  who  imder  his  direction  had  made  a  statue  of  St. 
Cosmo,  the  model  for  which  Michael  Angelo  overlooked, 
adding  head  and  arms  entirely  from  his  own  work.  Mon- 
torsoli  helped  also  in  the  ornaments  of  the  ducal  statues. 
Tribolo  too,f  to  whom  the  two  naked  figures  were  assigned, 
which  were  to  be  placed  in  the  niches  to  the  right  and  left 
of  Lorenzo.!  One  figure,  that  of  "  Earth,"  with  extended 
aims  and  with  bent  cypress-crowned  head,  mourning 
the  death  of  the  duke ;  the  other,  "  Heaven,"  with  up- 
nosed  hands  and  a  smiling  beaming  countenance,  greet- 
ing his  admission  among  the  blessed    Montelupo,  a  third 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  XXXVI.  t  Ibid,,  Note  XXXVII. 

X  Ibid.,  Note  XXXVIII. 
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-i;;ulptnr,  ivas  to  execute  St  Damian,  as  a  correspondiug 
]jiece  to  St  Cosmo, — the  two  tutelar  aainta  of  the  ^ledici. 
Acknowledged  aa  they  are  as  works  of  merit,  they  j'et 
iil>pear  stiff  in  attitude  and  heavy  iu  marble  by  the  side  of 
tlmse  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Besides  these  three,  a  number  of  stone-masons  were 
i?iiipli:iyeil  on  the  architectural  parts  of  the  marble  uma- 
mt'iit  Giovanni  da  Udine  was  called  upon  to  paint  the 
ceiling.  CaiTera  in  wood  made,  under  Michael  Angelo's 
direction,  the  shelves  for  the  mauuscripts  of  the  library. 
the  eonipk-tiou  of  which,  however,  like  that  of  the  whole, 
l>elonge<l  to  the  following  decade.  For,  quickly  as  they 
worked,  nothing  was  hurried  It  did  not  belong  to  the 
.spirit  of  the  time ;  and,  therefore,  wlien  the  work  was  after- 
wards suspended,  nothing  was  finished. 

ight  to  have  the  interior  of  the  sacristy  accurately 
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system,  for  their  buildings  are  too  much  like  each  other, 
and  are  yet  again  too  different  in  many  points  to  be  classed 
according  to  fixed  relations.  We  are  obliged  to  take  hold 
of  their  characteristics.  And  then  it  becomes  apparent, 
that  whilst  we  see  in  them  a  free,  but  ever  true  imitation 
of  the  antique,  the  source  from  which  Michael  Angelo 
drew  his  creations,  is  a  boundless  self-supplying  fancy. 
Begaidless  how  it  came  into  his  mind,  he  made  use  of  all 
that  an  unusual  experience  had  amassed  within  him  for 
new  combinations,  and  added  to  what  he  imitated  so  much 
of  his  own,  that  whilst  he  appears  as  the  master  of  a  new 
creation,  the  hands  of  his  imitators  fail  in  producing  from 
it  anything  good.  For  the  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo  soon 
became  to  sculptors  what  the  Brancacci  and  the  Sistine 
Chapel  were  to  painters,  what  the  Pantheon  and  Colos- 
aemn  were  to  architects,  and  the  Belvedere  at  the  Vatican 
to  statuaries.  Here  they  sat  and  copied,  and  fancied  they 
were  receiving  more  than  nature  and  the  antique  could 
otS^  them.* 

The  interior  of  the  sacristy  is  a  quadrangular  space, 
giTing  the  impression  of  circumscribed  siza  The  wall  op- 
posite the  narrow  and  insignificant  entrance  which  is  placed 
in  one  comer,  widens  into  a  large  niche,  containing  an 
altar  fashioned  after  the  antique,  with  candlesticks  on  each 
aide,  both  after  designs  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  wall  with 
tiie  door  is  ornamented  by  the  saints  executed  by  Hon- 
tOTSoli  and  Montelupo,  with  the  Madonna  between  them, — 
all  three,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  only  put  down  in 
tbeir  several  places.  The  principal  things  are  the  two  other 
wall8»  also  unfinished,  but  fully  calculated  to  let  us  feel 
bow  Michael  Angelo  woujd  have  carried  out  the  whole.t 
♦  See  Appendix,  Note  XXXEX.  t  Ihid^  Note  XL. 
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The  sarcopliagi  with  the  figurea  lying  on  them  occupy 
flo  much  apace  in  breadth,  that  the  feet  of  the  figures 
almoat  touch  the  strong  pillars  of  dark  marble  forming  the 
comers  of  tlie  sacristy.  Behind  the  sarcophagi,  which 
from  their  high  pedestal  stand  light  and  slender,  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall  is  inlaid  with  marble.  At  a  height  easily 
reached  by  extending  the  hand,  a  bold  projecting  frieze 
intersects  the  wall,  and  forms  the  beginning  of  the  upper 
architecture.  The  beads  of  the  tecumbent  figures  rise 
above  it ;  the  statues  of  the  dukes,  on  the  contrary,  rest 
tlieir  feet  on  it ;  each  sits  above  his  sarcophagus,  and  the 
figures  lie  at  his  feet  to  the  right  and  left.  The  union  of 
the  three  figures  into  one  group  which  thus  arises,  and  the 
opposite  position  of  the  two  groups  on  the  two  walls,  affords 
a  magnificent  sight,  the  real  ground  of  which  seems  not  so 
much  the  marble  figures  in  themselvea,  as  their  perfect 
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intended  for  the  other,  we  do  not  know.  The  capitals  of 
the  pilasters  in  the  centre  are  far  higher  than  the  side 
niches  with  their  cornice.  Above  these  capitals  a  balustrade- 
like ornament  crosses  the  wall,  and  above  this  a  large  pro- 
jecting cornice  of  dark  marble,  like  the  comer  pillars,  upon 
which  it  rests  at  the  corners,  and  with  which  it  forms  a 
firame  for  the  wall,  which  is  thus  closed  round  like  a  picture 
executed  in  sculpture  and  architecture.  The  only  thing 
which  in  this  arrangement  appears  a  little  bare  and  un- 
finished is  that  balustrade-like  ornament  Michael  Angelo, 
however,  must  not  be  charged  with  this.  His  intention 
was,  to  place  a  trophy  in  the  middle  of  it,  over  each  of  the 
two  dukes.  These  were  already  begun  by  Silvio  Cosini, 
the  same  sculptor  who  had  worked  also  at  the  capitals  of 
the  pillars,  but  they  were  afterwards  left  with  the  rest,  so 
that  beyond  Vasari's  notice  nothing  but  a  corbel-like  pro- 
jection, over  which  the  trophies  could  have  been  placed, 
notifies  this  last  touch  of  the  architecture. 

Above  the  cornice,  forming  a  square  round  the  top  of  the 
wall,  the  vaulted  ceiling  begins.  Giovanni  da  Udine  had 
begun  to  execute  it  in  stucco  and  gold,  with  arabesques  of 
masks,  birds^  and  leaves,  to  be  painted  in  gay  colours ;  he 
himself,  and  many  others  under  him,  were  engaged  in  it 
The  work  had  advanced  so  far  when  it  was  left^  that  it 
would  only  have  required  fourteen  days  to  finish  it  At  the 
present  day,  nothing  of  it  is  to  be  seen.  If  we  add  to  this 
the  unfinished  state  of  the  figures  on  the  sarcophagi,  and  the 
empty  condition  of  the  four  niches  of  which  we  spoke,  we 
have  in  the  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo  no  completed  work  of 
Michael  Angelo's,  but  an  imdertaking  only  half  carried  out, 
and  which  must  be  judged  as  suck 
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In  April  l')'i'2,  thore  was  certainly  tlie  best  will  to  com- 
]iletc-  it  speedily.  In  June,  the  pope  doubled  tlie  number 
of  workmen  at  the  request  of  Michael  Angela  At  tlie 
ljUfj;iiiiiinir  of  September,  Michael  An{;elo  went  to  Rome  and 
sketched  bis  third  design  for  Julius's  mausoleum,  the 
dr£iwiii<;  according  to  which  it  was  at  length  fiuiahed.  lie 
coidd  only  now  prepare  these  plans,  because  he  waa  obliged 
firat  tn  take  the  measure  of  the  blocks  of  marble  conveyed 
to  Florence  in  inio,  and  because  the  high  tides  ot  the  Tibet, 
which  occurred  in  November  1531,  bad  placed  the  works, 
which  were  left  in  Rome,  and  which  were  intended  lor  the 
niuiuiment,  so  much  imder  water,  that  he  had  no  time,  dur- 
in;;;  his  short  residence  there  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  to 
'■xamine  whether  they  were  available  for  the  new  plana. 
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was  to  receive  the  relics  given  by  the  pope ;  and  which 
Moreni,  in  his  history  of  this  church,  cites  as  a  work  of 
Michael  Angelo's,  occurring  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
decade  of  the  century.  It  seems  to  be  only  an  unimportant 
piece  of  architecture,  for  which  Michael  Angelo  made  the 
design  at  his  leisure.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  when  I  was  at 
Florence. 

An  anecdote  related  by  Vasari  might  be  placed  at 
this  time  Bugiardini,  whom  Michael  Angelo  calls  a  good 
simple  being,  and  who  seems  to  have  run  after  him  every- 
where like  a  faithful  dog,  was  at  times  in  a  state  of  em- 
barrassment— not  merely  on  account  of  lacking  orders,  but 
even  when  they  had  at  length  reached  him,  with  regard  to 
their  execution.  In  both  cases  Micliael  Angelo  was  wont 
to  help  him.  Bugiardini  was  harassed  at  one  time  with  a 
Martyrdom  of  St  Catherine  ;  the  moment  chosen  was  that 
when  the  lightning  shatters  the  instruments  of  torture,  and 
scatters  asunder  the  executioner's  servants.  He  requested 
Michael  Angelo's  assistance  in  this,  and  asked  him  to 
sketch  in  the  foreground  some  soldiers  struck  by  lightning. 
Michael  Angelo  placed  himself  before  the  picture,  took  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  and  drew  a  number  of  naked  figures, 
rushing  here  and  there  in  the  boldest  foreshortenings. 
Bngiardini  thanked  him  heartily.  But  they  were  only  out- 
Unea  Tribolo  the  sculptor  was  now  called  upon  to  help. 
Michael  Angelo's  figures  were  modelled  by  him  in  clay, 
and  light  and  shade  were  thiis  produced.  Bugiardini  him- 
self then  worked  so  long  at  the  picture,  that  no  one  would 
any  longer  perceive  that  Michael  Angelo's  hand  had 
touched  it.  This  picture  also,  which  is  still  in  Florence,  I 
have  not  seen. 

We  lack  further  information  of  the  year  1533.     Equally 
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su  of  the  fullowing  one,  up  to  September.  On  tlie  25th 
of  thiit  month,  Clement  died,  and  Michael  Angelo  at  once 
(liauon tinned  his  work  at  the  sacristy  and  library  of  Son 
Ixirenzo.     This  time  never  again  to  resume  it 

He  was  in  Rome.  Condivi  saya,  that  it  was  ordained 
by  heaven  that  Michael  Angelo  should  not  bo  in  Florence 
at  the  pope's  death.  Alessandro,  freed  from  the  control 
which  had  hitherto  restrained  him,  would  have  made  him 
feel  his  liatred.  For  besides  the  general  grounds  from 
whicli  the  duke's  aversion  to  him  sprung,  an  especial 
motive  had  recently  been  added. 

In  that  same  spring  of  the  j'ear  1532,  when  Michael 
Angelo's  contract  with  the  duke  of  Urbino  had  been  brought 
about  in  Eome  by  the  pope,  Clement  bad  obtained  some- 
thiug  far  greater  in  another  quarter. 

Alesriaudni's    appointment   to   be   hereditary  ruler  of 
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This  was  followed  at  the  same  time  by  a  total  change 
of  the  civil  organization.  There  was  no  longer  a  gonfal- 
onier and  Signiory.  The  division  of  the  city  into  quarters, 
on  which  the  old  constitution  had  absolutely  depended, 
was  abolished.  The  offices  resulting  from  this  division 
were  done  away  with.  The  guilds  were  at  an  end.  In 
one  word,  the  independent  citizens  organized  according  to 
ancient  usage,  were  transformed  into  an  equal  mass  of  de- 
pendent subjects ;  and,  as  a  still  greater  step,  all  legitimate 
change  of  this  new  condition  was  cut  oflf  for  all  future  time. 
Michael  Angelo  must  have  arrived  again  at  Florence  on  the 
2d  or  3d  May  1532 ;  on  the  1st,  Alessandro  had  been 
appointed  duke  in  the  palace  of  the  government,  and  had 
passed  through  the  streets  amid  the  extravagant  rejoicing 
of  the  people. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  change  in  the  views  of  the 
Florentines  seems  scarcely  conceivable.  At  the  least,  a 
gloomy  silence  might  have  been  expected  as  a  reply  to  this 
act  of  violence.  Instead  of  this,  there  was  delight  and  en- 
thusiasm. As  regarded  the  Palleski  of  rank,  the  pope  had 
certainly  made  concessions  to  them.  He  had  explained  to 
them  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  exclude  the  nobles 
ham  the  government  of  the  city ;  that  this  only  he  desired 
and  must  desire,  that  if  a  revolution  should  again  occur,  the 
Medici  should  not  be  again  alone  compelled  to  withdraw, 
while  their  party  came  to  an  imderstanding  with  the  revolu- 
tionists. His  family  had  been  hitherto  the  scapegoat, — ^that 
there  must  be  an  end  to  it,  and  Alessandro's  elevation  was 
the  only  security  for  this.  The  Florentine  nobles  were  to 
occupy  from  henceforth  the  position  of  peers.  In  this  sense 
the  new  duke  made  his  appearance.  He  was  the  most 
amiable  of  companions  with  the  sons  of  the  first  families. 
VOL.  n.  H  2 
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They  were  with  him  in  the  palace  ;  hunting,  games,  feativi- 
tie3  of  every  kuid  followed  each  other ;  and  Alessandro,  who 
surpassed  the  beat  in  physical  activity,  allowetl  the  api.<ear- 
nnce  of  a  ilistinction  of  rank  to  be  ao  little  evident,  that 
the  pope  himsylf  was  displeased.  Scbomheiij  still  conducted 
the  higher  matters  of  government.  He,  aa  well  as  the 
duke,  showed  himself  mild  and  accessible;  decided  quickly 
and  justly  in  matters  of  justice  ;  and,  in  affairs  of  import- 
ance, nover  acttid  without  taking  counsel  of  the  heads  of  the 
great  houses.  These  consequently  liked  the  change  of  the 
republic  into  a  monarcliical  duchy.  And  no  leas  so  the 
multitude,  who,  politically  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  had 
gained  a  noble,  youthful,  and  mild  tyrant 

The  city  was  ripe  for  being  tyrannized  over.     \V'hile 
Alpssanilrn  restored  to  the  Pisans  tlie  privilege  of  liear^ 
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too  small  a  teiritory  for  Florence — she  required  the  whole 
peninsula  Alessandro  set  about  the  matter  more  practi- 
caDy.  He  wished  for  no  citizens  with  him,  with  whom  he 
should  share  the  authority,  and  who  would  at  times  have 
probably  ruled  him,  just  as  much  as  he  ruled  them.  And 
thus,  while  Macchiavelli  argued  that  it  was  disadvantageous 
to  fortify  a  capital,  the  new  duke  perceived  the  pressing 
necessity  for  building  a  citadel.  In  order  to  hold  the 
Florentines  with  perfect  security  under  foot,  he  must  have 
his  castle  of  St.  Angela 

Michael  Angelo  might  be  of  use  to  him  here.  Ales- 
sandro sent  to  him  Yitelli,  the  general  of  his  mercenary 
troops,  and  invited  him  to  ride  with  him  round  the  city, 
and  select  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  fortress.  Michael 
Angelo  replied  that  he  was  in  the  pope's  service,  and  was 
not  commissioned  to  do  this.  Eespect  for  Clement  re- 
strained the  duke  &om  manifesting  his  displeasure  at  this 
answer,  but  after  the  24th  September  1534,  he  would  have 
taken  his  revenge.  And  for  this  reason  it  was  well  that 
Michael  Angelo  was  in  Some  at  that  time,  and  of  course 
upon  no  condition  did  he  return  to  Florenca 

Two  things  he  saw  take  place  there,  which  might  be 
considered  as  symbols  of  the  complete  shipwreck  of  all 
his  hopes  for  Florence.  The  first,  the  laying  of  the  foun- 
dation of  that  citadel  in  July  1534,  the  building  of  which 
was  completed  in  a  marvellously  short  time  by  Antonio  di 
San  GrallOythe  nephew  of  the  two  San  Galli,  to  whom  Michael 
Angelo  was  indebted  for  so  much  in  his  youth,*  The 
second  was  the  setting  up  of  B£mdineUi's  group,  which  was 
conveyed  to  its  pedestal  opposite  the  David,  on  the  1st 
May  1534. 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  XU. 
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Just  thirty  yoara  Lad  elapsed,  since  Michael  Angelo'a 
first  great  work  had  filled  his  native  city  with  amaze- 
ment. It  was  also  in  May  that  it  had  been  carried 
through  the  streets.  It  was  in  May,  when  in  Florence  at 
tlie  feast  of  the  spring,  they  danced  in  the  public  squares, 
singing  songs  wliicli  the  old  Lorenzo  ha<i  himself  written 
for  the  citizens.  And  what  a  work  now  occupied  as  an 
equal  the  other  side  of  the  gateway !  How  stifl"  and  life- 
less the  Hercules  of  Bandinelh  st«oii  there  with  his  club  I 
how  miserable  did  it  appear,  by  the  side  of  the  living 
work  of  the  man,  over  whom  the  bungling  of  an  intriguer 
had  gained  the  victory !  There  are  works  of  Baudinelli's, 
drawings  for  example,  the  skill  of  which  at  any  rate  is 
not  to  be  denied ;  but  what  is  there  for  any  one  to 
I  id  mi  re    in    this    group,   even   when    predisposed   in    its 
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Biiy  would  give  no  order  for  the  erection  of  the  group. 
The  pope,  however,  wrote  and  commanded  it.  There 
was  now  no  longer  an  opposing  wilL  Antonio  di  San 
Grallo  and  Baccio  d'Agnolo  built  the  scaffolding  for  its 
transport  Scarcely  was  it  there,  than  a  torrent  of  derid- 
ing sonnets  and  bad  witticism  was  poured  forth  upon  it. 
The  scandal  became  so  bad,  that  the  duke  ordered  some  of 
the  poets,  whose  verses  surpassed  all  bounds,  to  be 
arrested.  Bandinelli  had  no  cause  for  complaint.  Besides 
the  stipulated  payment^  he  received  an  estate  as  a  present 
from  the  pope. 

Among  the  reasons  why  Michael  Angelo  avoided  re- 
taming  to  Florence,  even  in  later  years  when  Duke  Ales- 
sandro  had  long  been  dead,  Bandinelli's  activity  there  is 
allied  as  one.  Indifferent  what  master  he  served,  the  in- 
fluence of  this  man  increased  more  and  more.  The  Medici 
did  everything  for  him.  When  after  the  death  of  Clement 
VII.,  Alfonso  Ferrarese,  one  of  the  younger  sculptors  of 
that  period,  had  designed  a  monument  for  the  popes  of  the 
house  of  Medici,  from  a  sketch  of  Michael  Angelo's,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  Carrara  for  the  marble, 
BandineUi  managed  by  an  intrigue  of  the  Medicsean  ladies, 
to  eflTect  that  the  order  should  be  taken  from  Alfonso  and 
transferred  to  him,  —  a  task  which  he  executed  badly 
enough,  and  which  at  the  present  day,  standing  as  it  does 
in  the  Minerva,  tends  to  his  own  dispraise.  But  his  envy 
of  Michael  Angelo  reached  its  highest  point  under  the 
government  of  Duke  Cosmo.  The  latter  required  marble 
for  a  monument  of  his  father,  and  asked  Michael  Angelo's 
permission  to  use  some  of  the  blocks  lying  in  his  Floren- 
tine atelier.  Michael  Angelo  granted  it,  and  Bandinelli, 
andiorised  to  select  the  blocks  suitable,  committed  the 
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L'rime  ol'  ordering   some  sculptures  of  ilichael  Angelo's 
which  stood  there  already  begun,  to  be  cut  up  as  blocks. 

From  1534,  there  was  no  more  Florence  for  Michael 
Angelo.  The  unfinished  figures  for  the  monuments  could 
itot  entice  him  back  again.  The  facade  of  San  Lorenzo, 
which  was  to  take  its  tuni  after  the  completion  of  the 
sacristy,  wns  given  up  for  ever.  Hitherto,  though  he  had 
often  been  detained  for  years  in  Kome,  he  had  always  felt 
himself  a  stranger  there,  and  at  home  at  Florence.  From 
henceforth  he  looked  upon  Borne  as  his  home. 


CHAPTER    TWELFTH. 

1634—1541. 

IVogress  of  Italian  Pointing  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century — Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Influence — ^The 
Venetians — Correggio— Paul  HI. — The  Last  Judgment  in  the 
Sifltine  Chapel. 

Tn  thirty  years  between  the  erection  of  the  David  and 

Bttidinelli's  Hercules,  contain  the  rise,  the  progress,  and 

the  early  decline  of  Italian  art.      The  painting  of  1504 

md  that  of  1534  are  so  different,  that  in  the  latter  scarcely 

a  trace  is  to  be  found  of  the  mind  which  filled  the  former. 

In  the  year  1504?,  Saphael  was  scarcely  beyond  boyhood, 

ttd,  devoted  to  the  imitation  of  Perugino,  he  never  thought 

of  outstepping  that  master's  range  of  ideas.     Since  then  he 

kid  become  the  first  painter  of  the  world ;  he  had  allowed 

himself  to   be   influenced  by  the  boldness  of  Michael 

Angelo,  the  purity  of  the  antique,  the  colouring  of  the 

Venetian  school,  and  the  variety  of  Roman  life ;  he  had 

4awn  round  him  a  troop  of  younger  artists,  and  had  in- 

>tmcted  them  in  his  taste  ;  and  what  was  left  of  all  this 

^  the  year  1534  ?    Not  a  single  man  in  Rome  who  could 

he  designated  as  his  successor.    Giulio  Romano  had  left, 

•nd  had  passed  over  to  Michael  Angelo's  stj^le  ;  the  rest, 

•fter  having  completed  that  which  their  early  lost  master 

had  bequeathed  to  them  as  a  last  charge,  undertook  only 
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insignificant   tasks.      Raphael    had   been   too   simple   to 
furnish  material  for  imitators, 

It  is  oiily  given  to  the  greatest  to  adhere  purely  to 
nature  ;  the  leas  gifted,  even  when  they  think  to  study 
nature,  use  the  eyea  of  others  to  look  at  her.  Tlie  study  of 
the  Buonarroti  fipnres  became  habitual  in  Florence  and 
Rome.  Luini  in  Milan  copied  Leonardo.  Every  artist  who 
now  appeared,  sought  out  the  master  by  whom  he  wished  to 
be  guided.  Puntormo  in  Florence  painted  even  for  a  time 
after  Diirer  conceptions,  before  hedevoted  himself  to  Michael 
Angelo.  Vasari  seems  never  to  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  nature.  Thore  was  no  longer  that  calm  pertinacity 
with  which  masters  had  before  pursued  their  avm  ways,  bat 
a  seeking  for  knowledge  which  was  obtained  by  copying 
works  of  art  as  far  aa  they  could  be  procured.     And  this 
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were  ;  artizans,  living  in  the  circle  of  their  families  and 
friends,  and  not  as  an  appendage  to  the  princely  household. 
Baphael  under  Leo  X.  was  the  first  exception  to  this,  and 
the  influence  of  Soman  life  appeared  in  him.  He  worked 
more  quickly,  and  looked  more  to  the  effect  of  the  whole 
than  to  the  completion  of  the  detail  By  degrees  this  way 
of  proceeding  became  usual :  artists  began  to  appear  who 
most  do  much,  and  must  do  it  quickly,  to  be  successful. 
There  were  energetic,  talented  men,  who  had  seen  every- 
thing, and  knew  how  to  make  use  of  everything,  but  who 
lacked  time  and  inner  repose  to  watch  nature  and  to  repre- 
sent faithfully  and  laboriously  the  beauty  that  shone  forth 
in  her,  and  whose  highest  ambition  was  to  satisfy  as  much 
as  possible  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  see  something  new. 
To  contrive  a  grand  arrangement  of  their  subject,  to  devise 
unknown  tricks  of  art,  to  make  an  impression  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  produce  something  inestimubile,  stvpendo,  terribile, 
was  now  the  far  more  natural  aim  of  their  wishes  than  the 
hope  to  surpass  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo,  whose  works  had 
been  esteemed  from  the  first  higher  than  nature  herself 

For  this  is  the  reason  why  the  appearance  of  great 
masters  is  followed  by  decline  :  tlie  public,  accustomed  to 
the  eflfect  of  works  of  importance,  make  the  same  demand 
upon  everything  produced.  Their  successors  endeavour  to 
finthom  this  effect  as  something  peculiar  in  itself,  that 
they  may  imitate  it  Tliey  discover  indeed  some  outward 
marka  These  they  copy,  and,  that  they  may  not  appear 
as  mere  copyists,  they  do  so  in  an  extravagant  manner. 
Condemned  thus,  a  prioriy  to  disregard  their  own  peculi- 
arities, they  devote  themselves  with  a  kind  of  passion  to 
their  great  models,  they  believe  themselves  also  on  the 
same  path,  and  after  having  first  deceived  themselves, 
VOL  n.  I 
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Hit'v  persuade  others  that  their  works,  witli  all  their 
imitation,  still  possess  intellectual  merit  It  ia  niarvelloas 
tliat  this  merit  should  in  some  cases  really  exist 

As  poets  might  \iTite  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare 
or  Schiller,  mthoiit  heijig  themselves  devoid  of  mind,  so 
painters  have  appeared,  who,  incapable  of  apprehending 
nature  otherwise  than  as  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo 
hiU'e  done,  still  produced  original  and  iniportjint  works. 
So  that  e\'en  in  this  way  the  beautiful  tmth  seems  con- 
tinued, that  great  minds  enrich  and  elevate  all  that  comra 
in  contact  with  them.  Let  ua  take  a  painter  like  Panne- 
giauiiio.  Am\'ing  in  Rome  as  a  young  man  after  Kaphael'a 
death,  at  a  time  in  which  Michael  Angelo  also  was  no  longer 
there,  he  allowed  the  works  of  both  to  influence  Mm.  We 
feel  that  withotit  this  school,  he  would  not  have  produced 
the  works  to  wliich  we  cannot  refuse  even  our  admiratioiL 
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wise  experienced  the  storming  of  Borne  in  1527,  and  fled 
to  France ;  with  Permzzi  also,  who  by  the  same  misfor- 
tune was  banished  from  Some,  and  reached  his  native 
city  Siena»  plundered  of  everything.  In  aU  these,  there  is 
a  certain  majesty  of  conception,  which,  although  we  know 
its  origin,  does  not  lose  its  effect. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  superiority  of  Baphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  had  thus  indicated  a  fixed  course  to  Boman 
and  Florentine  art,  a  path  was  still  found  beyond  the 
limits  within  which  they  held  themselves  and  their  suc- 
cessors. Progress  was  sought  for  and  foimd  independently 
of  them,  and  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  art^  the 
influence  of  which  was  so  victorious,  that  all  the  great 
productions  of  modem  painting  seem  traceable  to  it. 

2. 

At  all  times  in  the  history  of  an  art^  when  the  supe- 
riority of  a  master  or  of  a  school  is  rebelled  against,  it  is 
owing  to  a  return  to  the  study  of  natura 

Thus  Cimabue's  want  of  freedom  was  broken  through  by 
Giotto ;  thus  Masaccio  overcame  the  influence  of  Giotto,  and 
Pemgino  that  of  Masaccio ;  thus,  lastly,  Michael  Angelo  sur- 
passed Pemgino,  and  Baphael,  Michael  Angelo.  Cimabue 
was  the  representative  of  the  old  Byzantine  style  :  Giotto 
examined  nature,  and  relieved  his  figures  from  the  golden 
background  to  which  they  had  stuck  like  coloured  patterns. 
Giotto's  figures,  however,  were  set  in  too  hard  an  outline,  and 
they  wanted  shading:  Masaccio,  in  returning  to  nature, 
removed  this  want  But  his  paintings  lacked  roundness  ; 
Perogino  and  Leonardo  bestowed  this  upon  their  figures. 
Michael  Angelo  then  appeared ;  he  divested  his  figures  of 
impeding  garments,  and  gave  them  freedom  of  attitude  in 
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llii>  boldest  fores] lortenings.  Raphael,  taking  nature  to 
help,  Bofteiied  these  positions,  and  blended  colour  and  out- 
line into  perfect  harmony.  Only  one  thing  yet  remained 
tJi  do  ;  more  thoroughly  to  effect,  in  the  separate  coloure, 
that  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  which  had  hitherto  been 
only  treated  generally,  and  this  was  done  by  Leonardo's 
successors  in  Upper  Italy. 

We  perceive  in  Baphael's  compositions  a  symmetrical 
and  ai'cliitectuTal  arrangement  of  figures.  He  generally 
spreads  them  out,  arranging  them  rather  evidently  side  by 
aide.  "Wlien  he  crowds  figures  together,  each  retains  its 
.separate  position  and  a  certain  quantity  of  space  round  it 
He  lilces  best  to  divide  the  whole  into  two  parts, — one 
more  distant,  which,  drawn  straight  across  the  picture, 
covers  the   background  ;   and   one   nearer,    which,    again 
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By  chioro-oscaro  he  understood  at  tlie  same  time  how  to 
separate  the  groups  and  the  figures  they  contain.  We  have 
sketches  of  his,  which  were  only  made  to  obtain  the  just 
distribution  of  masses  of  light  and  shada  The  outlines  of 
the  groups,  however,  never  lose  their  architectural  sym- 
metry, and  the  colouring  seems  only  to  be  added  after- 
wards as  an  embellishment 

In  smaller  paintings,  Saphael  has  produced  works 
which  are  thoroughly  equal  to  the  most  brilliant  paintings 
of  the  Venetians;  the  utmost  extent^  however,  of  the 
assistance  which  colour  affords  composition,  he  left  for 
ihem  and  their  adherents  to  derive.  By  them  the  groups 
were  no  longer  arranged  according  to  the  lines  which  form 
the  outline  of  the  figures,  but  while  they  placed  masses  of 
colour  in  just  relation  to  each  other,  and  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  effect  of  the  whole  from  the  harmony  arising 
from  this,  they  gained  a  freedom  in  the  movement  of  their 
figoies,  which  was  imattainable  by  the  Bomans  and 
Florentines. 

The  principles  for  the  proportion  of  the  naked  form  to 
tiie  drapery,  for  the  purity  of  the  limbs,  and  for  the  most 
giaoefiil  folds  of  the  garments,  which  had  been  gained  with 
80  much  labour  by  Baphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  were  again 
ghren  up  in  this  conception  of  art  as  something  imnecessary 
and  even  hindering.  In  the  paintings  of  the  masters  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  especially  of  the  Florentines,  we  see  por- 
tiaits  and  the  newest  costume  introduced.  But  the  higher 
pinfeiTig  rose,  the  purer  became  the  figures  and  the  drapery. 
In  Venice,  on  the  contrary,  they  fell  back  into  the  old  style 
with  confidence  as  soon  as  the  peculiar  painting  of  Gior- 
gkme  had  given  the  tone,  and  the  larger  scale  on  which 
figures  were  now  painted  here,  increased  the  strangeness  of 
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this  mode  of  art.  For  while  from  the  smaller  proportions 
of  the  older  masters,  a  kind  of  ideal  distance  between  the 
picture  and  the  spectator  was  produced,  the  scale  of  the 
Venetian  pictiu'cs  brought  their  figures  into  immediate 
proximity.  They  acquired  something  intentionally  portrait- 
like.  We  stand  before  them  as  if  we  could  give  our  baod 
to  them,  we  bend  forward  to  hear  them  breathe  ;  and  in 
order  to  excite  this  feeling  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  to 
satisfy  it,  they  oft«n  introduce  figures  only  from  the  girdle, 
standing  out  in  tlie  composition,  they  place  the  frames  close 
against  the  figures,  and  understand  how,  by  ingeniously  dis- 
tributed light,  to  represent  on  the  limited  space  an  abund- 
ance of  action,  such  as  would  never  have  been  so  cloeely 
brought  together  by  the  Roman  school ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  while  landscape  or  architectural  work  is  brought  into 
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No  one  would  imagine  with  regard  to  the  Sistine 
Madonna,  that  Saphael  had  wished  to  eCwaken  the  feeling 
in  the  spectator  of  a  real  form  coming  down  through  the 
frame  out  of  real  clouds.  What  we  feel  before  that  work 
is  something  higher.  Perfectly  certain  that  we  have 
painted  canvas  before  us,  a  dream,  nevertheless,  fills  the 
soul,  and  we  feel  carried  upwards  and  transformed,  just 
as  when  we  listen  to  a  verse  of  Goethe's,  or  to  the 
music  of  Beethoven  It  is  otherwise  with  the  works  of  the 
Venetians  and  their  followers.  We  fancy  we  may  touch 
what  we  see ;  the  real  nature  seems  to  break  in  upon  us. 
It  would  have  been  a  triumph  to  them  if  the  birds  had 
picked  the  painted  fruit  When  Titian  painted  Paul  III, 
in  later  years,  and  the  painting  was  placed  in  the  open 
air  to  dry,  the  Bomans  who  passed  by  believed  they  saw 
the  pope  himself,  and  saluted  him.  This  would  never 
come  into  the  mind  of  any  one  in  the  portrait  of  Leo  X., 
which  Baphael  painted ;  but  let  us  think  of  them  together 
to  fed  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  genuine  work  of  art 

Baphael  endeavoured  to  raise  the  actual  above  itself. 
The  limbs  which  he  painted,  and  the  folds  in  which  he 
emreloped  them,  have  a  grace  and  an  elevation  which 
at  once  reveals  the  nobler  view  of  nature  which  he 
Ibatered.  As  the  Greeks  in  their  statues  sought  to  trans- 
form their  model  to  a  measure  of  higher  beauty,  he  per- 
oeived  the  ideal  in  forms,  and  without  obtruding  it,  he 
makes  it  shine  forth.  The  Venetians,  on  the  other  hand, 
adhered  to  human  incidenta  These  often  famish  that 
which  is  most  useful  for  the  striking  effect  of  the  painting. 
They  represented  it,  however,  not  out  of  love  of  truth,  as 
Baphael  had  often  done  in  his  earliest  works,  but  because 
a  sharp  striking  characteristic  seemed  by  this  means  at- 
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lainable.  The  eye  was  attiaeted  more  quickly,  just  as 
short  sentences,  wth  pregnant  cutting  words,  aeeni  at  first 
siglit  to  f^ive  the  sense  of  an  author  mure  forcibly  than  an 
aitisticiilly-fiiiished  mode  of  writing.  IJaphael  can  paint 
iiu  facf  \s'ithoiit  secretly  adding  a  particle  of  ptu«  beauty. 
He  niiikes,  as  it  were,  a  poem  upon  it,  in  which  we  see  the 
ligiire  tndy,  but  elevated.  He  did  this  in  portraits  as  well 
as  in  historiual  pictiu-es,  and  the  longer  he  painted,  the  more 
consciously.  Let  us  call  to  mind  hia  Ascension  of  Christ. 
Like  the  work  of  a  poet,  wlio,  stringing  thought  to  thought, 
never  brings  one  profane  word  into  iiis  verse,  this  compo- 
sition stands  before  ns,  stone  above  stone  hewn  in  noble 
jiryportion,  and  built  up  into  a  perfect  temple  ;  while 
Titiiin's  famous  Ascension  of  tlie  Vii^;in  presents,  as  to  it£ 
design,  nothing  as  it  were,  but  a  mass  of  rocks,  which. 
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be  stretched  over  it  He  gives  the  same  directions  in  a 
pamphlet  upon  painting.  In  this  course,  the  school  of 
northern  Italy  followed  him. 

In  pne  direction  alone,  however,  did  the  Venetians  take 
advantage  of  what  Leonardo  had  set  forth  ;  another  school 
was  founded  through  him  ;  a  master  was  formed  upon  the 
principles  which  he  had  given  out,  who — just  as  Parma, 
where  he  painted,  lies  in  the  middle  between  Milan,  Flor- 
ence, and  Venice — seems  thus  to  stand  in  the  middle 
between  the  three  cities  and  their  art.  This  man  was 
Corr^gio.  Greater  than  all  who  came  after  Leonardo, 
Baphael,  and  Michael  Angelo,  he  has  in  many  respects 
even  surpassed  these  three.  Correggio,  unlike  the  Vene- 
tians^ did  not  remain  behind  in  design  ;  he  embraced  the 
whole  art,  and  carried  it  forward. 

If  we  were  to  imagine  streams  issuing  from  the  mind 
of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo,  and  Titian,  meeting 
together  to  form  a  new  mind,  Correggio  woidd  be  produced. 
He  has  the  dreamy,  smiling  manner  of  Leonardo,  and,  to 
add  an  outward  characteristic,  he  was,  like  him,  a  stranger  to 
troubles  within  or  without ;  he  has  the  cheerful,  beaming, 
inexhaustible  qualities  of  Baphael ;  and  again,  to  mention 
an  external  likeness,  he  was  cut  short  in  the  prime  of  life, 
while  he  too  contentedly  clung  to  a  circle  of  limited  extent. 
He  has  the  boldness  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  desire  for 
unheard-of  positions,  and  the  knowledge  of  foreshortening. 
The  humid  brightness  of  his  colouring,  and  the  talent  of 
representing  the  trembling  naked  llesh,  as  if  the  pulse  were 
beating  in  it,  seem  to  ally  him  with  Titian. 

Ckineggio  died  at  forty  years  of  age,  in  1534.  He  had 
met  with  none  of  the  great  masters,  so  far  as  we  know ; 
he  had  neither  seen  Home  nor  Florence.    We  have,  except 
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a  few  dates  concerning  Mm,  nothing  of  him  but  his  works. 
No  letters,  no  words,  not  even  his  portrait.  We  neither 
know  what  books  he  had  read,  or  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mate. All  sorts  of  fictitious  adveotureB  are  associated  with 
his  namii ;  none  of  them  are  capable  of  being  authenticated. 
From  a  misnnderatood  word  of  Vasari's,  misero,  meaning 
'■  poor  and  miserable,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  "  frugal  and 
avaricious,"  a  word  which  was  applied  to  him  in  its  first  sig- 
nification, while  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  second, 
a  tragical  story  has  been  formed  of  his  death.  Vasari 
relates  that  Correggio  had  had  a  numerous  family,  t^t  he 
was  obliged  to  be  sparing,  and  for  that  reason  had  carried 
a  picture  hinisylf  to  the  place  of  ita  destination  ;  that  he 
\ras  overcome  by  the  heat,  and  by  this  means  had  brought 
on  his  fatal  iJluesa.     Correggio,  however,  was  not  poor ;  he 
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The  Adoration  of  Christy  famous  under  the  name  of  **  the 
Night  of  Correggio,"  where  the  child  casts  rays  of  light 
around  on  the  mother  and  the  shepherds,  like  a  star  fallen 
fiom  heaven,  from  which  a  magic  light  emanates.  Or,  the 
Olozification  of  Mary,  who  sits  on  her  throne  surrounded 
by  saints,  whose  forms  are  filled  with  the  brightness  of 
inspiration.  Lastly,  his  Ecce  Homo  in  the  Berlin  museum, 
a  painting  in  which  pain,  and  sadness,  and  beauty,  are 
united  into  the  most  touching  spectacle.  Like  the  veiled 
moon  in  the  nightly  heaven,  the  face  of  Christ  lies  on  the 
delicate  canvas  on  which  it  is  impressed.  We  feel  that 
Corr^gio  painted  it.  Leonardo  alone,  besides  him,  could 
bare  painted  it 

¥^hat  most  distinguishes  Correggio's  painting,  however, 
from  those  of  other  painters,  is  a  peculiarity  in  his  con- 
ceptions, which  seems  to  stand  in  connection  with  the 
quiet  retired  life  which  he  led.  Thei^  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  poet,  who,  filled  with  religious  enthusiasm,  writes 
a  hymn  upon  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  another,  who,  struck  by 
the  channing  legends  that  surround  her  life,  writes  sweet 
verses,  in  which  her  beauty  is  extolled.  Baphael  and  those 
others  with  whom  we  have  before  compared  Correggio, 
worked  as  it  were  like  dramatic  or  epic  poets,  in  whose 
soul  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  had 
regard  in  their  labours,  involuntarily  co-operated  with 
their  own  ;  Corr^gio,  contrasted  with  them,  seems  like  a 
lyric  poet,  who  writes  wonderful  verses  in  solitude,  and 
only  foft  the  sake  of  delighting  himself.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  all  one  to  him  what  he  handles,  if  it  is  only  beautiful, 
and  capable  of  that  mysterious  lustre  which  he  spreads 
over  all  his  figures.  He  paints  scenes  of  heathen  antiquity 
and  Christian  legend  in  the  same  spirit,  and  endows  them 
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with  the  aanii?  capacity  of  having  an  almost  intoxicatiiig 
effect  upon  tlie  beholder.  In  his  solitude  lie  seems  to 
have  formed  a  world  for  himself,  which  he  places  in  the 
magic  gardens  of  Annida.  Leonardo  was  the  first  to  tnm- 
port  the  Virjjin  into  strange,  fabulous  regions.  Correggio 
took  up  this  idea,  as  he  had  done  Leonardo's  smiles  and 
the  tender,  pale  tint  of  hia  colouring,  iu  which  none  of  tho 
burning  colours  of  the  Venetians  are  to  he  found.  Leo- 
nardo was  everything  to  him  in  Milan,  possibly  becauBe  his 
earliest  studies  were  made  under  him.  But  what  Leonardo 
always  treated  as  a  charming  accessory,  became  with  Off- 
reggio  the  chief  meaning  of  the  painting.  K  in  his 
■'  Night "  we  imagine  the  light  away,  which  is  the  centra 
of  the  picture,  all  must  have  been  differently  arranged. 
It  is  not  the  beauty  of  the  child  which  touches  us  in  its 
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and  passing  from  one  movement  to  another,  have  in  them 
a  steadfastness  which  impresses  them  upon  us.    The  statues 
with  which  Some  is  filled  may  be  to  blame  for  this.     Cor- 
i^gio's  figures  seem  to  tremble.     In  his  lo,  who  sinks 
down  in  rapture  as  into  a  sea  of  bliss,  the  cloud  in  which 
Jupiter  embraces  her  seems  to  become  now  thicker  and 
now  clearer,  and  through  it  lo's  limbs  gleam  out,  as  if  she 
were  moving  and  altering  her  position.    Or  his  Leda.   With 
Michael  Angelo  she  is  a  gigantic  figure ;  with  Correggio  a 
trembling  youthful  woman,  to  whom  the  swan  rises  from 
the  water.     It  is  as  if  he  had  just  shaken  off  the  last  drop, 
while  the  rushing  of  the  stream  penetrates  into  Leda's 
heart,  like  a  divine  song.    She  is  leaning  with  her  back 
against  the  moss-grown  roots  of  a  tree,  while  over  the 
point  of  her  foot  the  shallow  tide  flows  from  the  woody 
gronndy  where  her  companions  were  attacked  by  other 
8wan&     One  is  moving  about  in  the  shallow  water,  play- 
ing timidly  with  one  of  the  birds  ;  a  second  looks  with  a 
doubting  smile  after  another  which  is  flying  away ;  she 
looks  for  him  as  she  ascends  the  bank,  where  an  old  at- 
tendant is  waiting  to  throw  a  garment  over  her.     On  the 
left  side  of  the  picture,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  land- 
scape opens,  a  slender  boyish  Cupid  is  lying  in  the  shady 
grass,  and  touching  the  strings  of  a  golden  lyre ;  he  seems 
^ying  no  melody,  but  only  now  and  then  to  touch  the 
strings.    These  would  be  nothing  but  difierent  groups,  un- 
eoimected,  but  for  the  landscape,  and  the  feeling  that  all 
is  worked  one  into  the  other.     No  painter  at  that  time 
would  have  understood  how  thus  to  separate  his  figures, 
lad  yet  to  connect  them,  as  Correggio  has  done. 

Bat  what  made  it  possible  for  him  to  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  even  upon  the  schools  of  Saphael  and 
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Michael  Angelo  in  lat«r  times,  was  his  snperiori^  in  de- 
sign. If  bis  productions  in  this  branch  may  be  desig- 
nated more  as  trick  than  art,  he  alwaj-a  achieved  it,  and 
by  the  imitation  which  he  called  forth,  he  created  a  new 
style  of  ceiling-painting.  We  find  the  genns  of  it  in 
liaphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  but  Uie  fundamental  appro- 
priatiou  of  these  elements  belongs  to  Correggio,  and  only 
an  uncoitm^on  talent  like  his  could  have  succeeded  is 
doing  what  he  achieved. 

Mich.ipl  Angelo,  in  his  historical  pictures,  had  never 
fallen  into  Itaphael'a  architectural  arrangement.  Ferhaps 
iiecanae  he  ceased  painting  just  when  Raphael  began,  and 
thus  a  rear  til  in  could  not  take  place  ;  perhaps  also  becauae, 
m  ha  oppiisition  to  Perugiuo,  with  whom  the  lighter  ar- 
rangement (if  composition  originated,  the  natural  even  here 
prevailed  over  the  artificiaL  When  he  gives  a  greater  number 
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nesina^  he  has  painted  in  different  places,  where  the  blue 
sky  is  seen  through  the  winding  wreaths,  groups  of  Cupids, 
who  exhibit  themselves  in  the  strangest  foreshortenings, 
as  if  they  were  fluttering  like  butterflies  in  the  open  air. 
This  is  so  managed,  that,  if  the  pictures  were  taken  down 
and  placed  against  the  wall,  they  would  all  be  standing 
on  their  feet    Baphael  went  still  farther  in  the  ceiling 
paintings  of  the  Chigi  funeral  chapel  in  Santa  Maria  del 
Popolo.     But  this  work,  a  secondary  thing  which  he  never 
finished  himself,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  especial 
predilection  for  such  things.    Correggio  carried  it  much 
fiuther.     He  developed  the  idea  with  unheard-of  boldness. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  illusion  of  a  second  archi- 
tectoie  on  his  ceilings,  with  which  he  coidd  bring  the 
position  of  his  figures  throughout  into  perspective  har- 
mony, but  he  transformed  the  ceiling  entirely  into  the  open 
flky,  filled  with  foreshortened  colossal  figures.    This  idea 
has  been  used  by  the  Italians  to  an  immense  extent.    The 
TEst  interior  of  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence  is 
painted  as  if  one  was  looking  into  the  infinite  heaven,  the 
Gk>ud8  of  which  are  peopled     Yasari,  little  as  he  knows 
of  Corr^gio,  praises  him  exceedingly.     It  appears  to  me, 
without  a  doubt,  that  had  the  field  been  now  left  to  Cor- 
leggio  alone, — ^had  the  Venetian  painting  gained  a  footing  in 
Borne  through  Titian,  as  it  almost  did, — Eaphael's  and 
Michael  Angelo's   school  would   soon  have  been  driven 
bom  its  absolute  position  there,  and  the  new  style  would 
liave  had  a  brilliant  entry. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Michael  Angelo, 
who  had  almost  ceased  to  be  reckoned  among  living 
painters^  took  up  his  brush  again,  after  thirty  years'  rest, 
to  paint  the  Last  Judgment  on  the  altar-wall  of  the  Sistine 
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Cliapel,  and  produced  a  work  which  so  far  surpasses  eveiy- 
thiuf,'  that  had  Ijeiin  hitherto  done  in  painting,  tliat  evejj 
iiitiueiice  in  Eome  from  without  was  destroyed,  and  hit 
owii  was  again  confirmed  as  triimiphani 


The  interior  of  the  Sistina  is,  as  we  have  before  said,  a 
quadrangidar  space,  three  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad. 
Under  the  windows,  placed  high  up  on  the  two  longer 
walls,  a  belt  of  fresco  paintings  runs  round  the  interior,  bo 
tliat  tlie  two  smaller  walls  are  intersected  by  it  These 
wert'  to  be  filletl  with  painting,  and  Michael  Angelo  wa« 
to  cover  the  two  immense  surfaces  with  two  works,  one  of 
which  represented  the  Fall  of  the  Angels,  the  other  the 
List  Judgment.  The  one  the  beginning  of  sin  after  the  re- 
volt of  Lucifer,  the  other  the  final  consequence  of  this  act 
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liGchael  Angelo  evaded  the  task,  when  Pope  Clement  first 
came  to  him  on  the  subject  It  is  said,  and  it  is  credible, 
that  he  declined  from  conscientious  motives.  He  had  pro- 
mised his  utmost  energy  to  the  monument.  But  he 
readily,  however,  I  imagine,  gave  his  consent  to  the  efforts 
made  by  the  pope  to  set  him  free  as  regarded  the  duke  of 
UrbinOy  in  favour  of  the  new  project 

As  early  as  the  winter  of  1533,  when  he  returned  to 
Borne  from  Florence  for  the  first  time  on  account  of  the 
mausoleum,  Clement  proposed  the  new  work  to  him,  and 
lefdsed,  when  he  met  with  opposition,  to  confirm  the  con- 
tract^ by  which  Michael  Angelo  was  pledged  to  continue 
the  mausoleum.  Michael  Angelo  upon  this  began  to  make 
designs.  The  matter  had  gone  so  far,  that  under  the 
direction  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  one  wall  of  the  chapel 
was  freed  from  all  ornament,  and  was  prepared  for  painting. 
It  had  even  already  given  rise  to  disputes.  Sebastian  was 
in  Cavour  of  having  the  Last  Judgment  painted  in  oils. 
Oil-painting  on  lime  and  stone  was  his  especial  delight,  a 
penchant  which  was  just  as  disadvantageous  to  his  works 
as  it  became  to  those  of  Leonardo.  Michael  Angelo 
dedaied  himself  against  it  Oil-painting  was  for  women, 
men  ought  to  paint  in  fresco.  And  when  Sebastian,  in 
spite  of  this,  had  the  wall  prepared  according  to  his 
method,  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Michael  Angelo  delayed 
beginning  the  work  in  the  chapeL  He  is  said  never  to 
have  forgiven  Sebastian,  his  best  friend,  for  this,  so  that 
from  this  time  a  coldness  set  in  between  them.  Sebas- 
tian's ilime  cement  was  again  scraped  off,  and  the  wall 
was  prepared  according  to  Michael  Angelo's  plan.  It  is 
not  known  whether  this  took  place  under  Clement,  and 
whether  the  painting  was  begun  during  his  life.  If  this 
VOL.  n.  I  2 
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were  the  case,  it  was  of  course  left  off  ^^in  at  once  on  the 
pope's  death,  and  Michael  Angelo  returned  to  the  maoso- 

leum. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune 
that  now  again  a  pope  succeeded  who  knew  how  to 
estimate  Michael  Angelo  to  the  full  extent  of  his  merit 
Paul  III.,  whose  family  name  was  Farnese,  had  been  made 
a  cardinal  by  Alexander  Boi^a,  His  sister  had  fixed 
this  reward  as  a  proof  of  her  favour.  Sickly  and  full  o( 
years,  Farneses  weakness  seemed  increasing  to  such  an 
extent  especially  at  the  time  of  the  electioo,  that  the  car- 
dinals gave  him  their  vote  because  his  speedy  death  was 
to  be  expected.  Scarcely,  however,  was  he  pope,  than  the 
mask  was  thrown  aside.  He  ruled  for  fifteen  years,  and 
understood  iifi  well  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  how  to 
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Bomanic  nations,  that  in  one  and  the  same  man  immense 
depravity  in  morals  and  politics  may  be  united  with  taste, 
amiability  in  intercourse,  aye,  even  with  generosity  and 
qualities  of  the  heart  which,  separately  considered,  cast  a 
dazzling  light  upon  the  character ;  so  it  was  with  him : 
req)ecting  the  noblest  mental  efforts  of  his  time,  he  appears 
as  a  considerate  and  kindly  master,  and  his  intercourse 
with  Michael  Angelo  exhibits  him  in  the  best  light 

With  regard  to  an  earlier  connection  between  Famese 
and  Michael  Angelo,  we  only  know  that,  in  the  year  1531, 
he  had  made  designs  for  two  candelabra  for  the  cardinal, 
which  still  at  the  present  day  stand  in  the  sacristy  of  St. 
Patei^s.  He  was  now  sent  for  to  the  Vatican,  and  told 
that  he  was  to  consider  himself  as  in  the  employ  of  his 
Holiness.  He  excused  himself  with  reference  to  the  duke 
of  Urbino.  **  It  is  now  thirty  years,"  cried  Famese,  with 
Tehemence,  "  that  I  have  had  this  desire,  and  now  that  I 
am  pope,  shall  I  not  be  able  to  effect  it  ?  Where  is  the 
ecmtract  that  I  may  tear  it !" 

Michael  Angelo  remained  firm.  He  even  thought  of 
withdrawing  to  Aleria  on  the  Genoese  territory,  the  bishop 
of  which  owed  his  position  to  Julius  II.,  and  was  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  himself  He  would  there  complete  the 
manaoleum.  Carrara  lay  conveniently  near.  Another 
tone  the  thought  occurred  to  him  of  going  to  Urbino  itself. 
He  had  already  sent  one  of  his  men  there  to  purchase  a 
house  with  some  land,  when  the  pope  induced  him  to  meet 
his  wisL  He  appeared  one  day  in  his  atelier  with  eight 
caidinals,  and  asked  to  see  the  sketches  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ffleni  Michael  Angelo  was  just  then  working  at  the 
If  oees.  **  This  one  statue  is  suflicient  to  be  a  worthy 
nKmument  to  Pope  Julius,''  cried  the  cardinal  of  Mantua. 
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I'aul  examined  the  designs.  He  could  arrange,  he  said, 
tliat  Urbino  sliuuld  be  satisfied  if  only  three  of  the  statues 
were  executed  by  Miehael  Angelo  himself.  The  end  of  the 
matter  was,  that  the  contract  was  not  ratified  by  Paul  HI, 
that  he  took  upou  himself  all  that  arose  in  consequence, 
and  that  Michael  Angelo  began  to  paint  in  the  chapeL 


Many  fresco  paintings  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury are  at  the  jjresent  day  in  a  sad  state  ;  few,  however, 
have  been  more  cruelly  trifled  with  than  the  last  Judg- 
ment of  Michael  Angelo. 

He  liad  endeavoured  to  protect  it  against  the  dust  by 
giving  the  sin-fiice  of  the  wall  a  trifling  inclination  for- 
wiiiils,     Vasai'i  considers  it  about  a  foot,  which  is  scarcely 
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result.  Much  has  become  too  dirty  to  be  discerned.  The 
greatest  evil  has,  however,  been  intentionallj  done  to  the 
work :  the  nakedness  of  the  figures  has  been  considered  of- 
fensive, and  they  have  been  covered  with  painted,  and  often 
glaringly  bright,  drapery.  The  harmony  of  the  colours,  as 
well  as  of  the  tints,  must  have  suffered  from  this.  There 
is  scarcely  a  single  figure  in  it  at  the  present  day  utterly 
devoid  of  all  gannent.  From  all  this,  the  work  appears  in 
sach  a  condition,  that  only  after  long  study  is  it  possible 
to  form  an  idea  of  what  it  was  in  the  year  1541.  Early 
oopies  in  oil,  as  well  as  engravings,  sketches  of  many  groups 
Iff  Michael  Angelo  himself,  which  have  reached  us,  make 
it  possible  to  perceive,  step  by  step,  what  was  formerly 
there.  The  impression  of  the  whole,  however,  and  its  over- 
powering effect  at  first  sight,  is  lost 

For  now  when  the  power  of  the  colour  has  almost  dis- 
appeared, the  immense  composition  cannot  at  first  be 
taken  in.  The  space  is  too  great,  and  the  connecting 
dement  is  wanting.  The  Last  Judgment,  when  we  first 
look  at  it,  appears  like  an  endless  throng,  like  a  stormy 
akj  with  clouds  shifting  together,  gathering  restlessly  and 
unequally  bom  all  sides.  The  composition  only  slowly 
ananges  itself  before  us.  We  learn  how  to  follow  and 
tpprehend  the  multitudinous  train.  We  see  the  angry 
bown  of  Christ  as  the  upper  centre  of  the  painting,  and 
uoond  him,  as  a  broad,  cloudy  halo  encompasses  the  shin- 
ing moon,  we  see  crowds  of  countless  forms,  and  aroimd 
these  other  multitudes,  like  a  second  broader  ring,  which 
^)w,  however,  instead  of  closing,  makes  a  curve,  and  again 
tuns  outwards,  meeting  thus  the  lower  edge  of  the  painting, 
^  whence  on  both  sides  the  train  of  figures  rise  into 
the  air. 
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YoT  the  idea  of  the  composition  is  this  :  the  wlwJe 
wall  is  regarded  as  the  infinite  open  space  of  heaven,  into 
which  we  are  looking.  Christ  forms  the  centre,  with  Maiy, 
who  ia  sitting  clinging  to  his  knee,  and  from  this  centte  , 
beaming  rays  emanate  on  all  sides.  An  immense  circle  of 
saints,  each  with  the  insignia  of  his  dignity  in  his  hand, 
surround  Him  as  the  chief  in  heaven.  Below  this  circle 
Christ's  footstool  as  it  were,  is  the  angel  of  judgment,  witi 
trumpets  directed  into  the  depths  below,  and  from  theae 
depths  on  the  left  side  arise  those  awakened  from  the 
dead,  while  on  the  right  the  condemned  are  striving 
upwards  and  arc  thrust  down  by  struggUng  asgeb  and 
devils.  (Right  and  left  as  regards  the  spectator,  so  that 
as  seen  from  the  picture,  the  condemned,  as  they  ou^it, 
come  on  the  luft  side.)     Quite  above,  however,  high  above 
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breath  of  ether  wafting  them  upwards,  carrying  them 
gently  up  like  rising  air-bladders,  whilst  on  the  right  the 
heavy  fiedling  of  the  condemned  as  they  strive  to  rise,  is 
expressed  with  the  same  power.  Everywhere  the  feeling 
which  fills  and  animates  the  figures  is  brought  powerfully 
before  the  mind,  and  excites  our  sympathy  as  in  the  suffer- 
ing characters  of  an  affecting  tragedy. 

6. 

The  figurative  representation  of  the  Last  Judgment  is 
18  old  as  Italian  art     In  all  ages  we  meet  in  sculpture  and 
painting  with  the  dead  rising  from  their  graves,  the  multi- 
tades  of  the  condemned  driven  into  the  abyss,  the  blessed 
nsing  to  dance  with  the  heavenly  bands,  and  in  the  midst, 
above  them  all,  Christ  in  judgment,  surrounded  by  his 
aunts.   The  arrangement  too  was  according  to  the  old  cus- 
tom. The  good  on  the  left,  the  bad  on  the  right,  in  the  midst 
between  them,  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  the  angel  of  judgment, 
aad  above  the  instruments  of  suffering,  borne  like  trophies 
tboQgh  the  air.    The  religious  worship  of  Italy  in  the  past 
oentory,  gathering  together,  as  it  had  done,  everything  that 
could  strengthen  its  influence,  required  the  representation 
of  the  last  fearful  day  as  one  chief  means  for  affecting  the 
mind.  The  dim  moment,  lying  in  remote  futurity,  respecting 
iriuch  the  saints  themselves  know  not  when  it  will  begin, 
v>8  a  firoitful  soil  for  the  imagination  of  artists.    All  these 
iqnesentations,  however,  appear  formal  and  rude  in  com- 
ptnaon  with  that  which  Micbael  Angelo  produced.     In 
^  he  proved  himself  even  here  as  a  genuine  artist,  that 
be  exhibited  not  the  judgment  itself,  but  only  the  path  to 
ii   The  tragic  lies  not  in  the  fearful  deed,  but  in  its  in- 
stable approach — not  in  the  enjojnnent  of  happiness,  but 
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in  the  attaining  of  that  eiijoymenL  We  see  not,  therefoK, 
tlm  delight  (jf  the  blessed,  hut  the  treinhhiig  expectation  of 
speedily  obtaining  it ;  and,  on  the  other  aide,  we  see  not  the 
suffering  of  t)ie  condemned,  but  the  last  horrible  momems 
before  sinking  into  eternal  torment.  Every  iigure  bears  in 
itself  the  tenor  of  its  destiny.  Whatever  we  suffer  on  earth 
— whether  ovorw helming  joy  or  destroying  grief — ^no  single, 
unmixed  foeling  ever  prevails  in  us :  remembrance  and 
expectation  always  weaken  the  force  of  the  moment,  how- 
ever powerfully  it  takes  possession  of  us.  But  here,  as  the 
garments  have  fallen  from  their  bodies  and  earth  has  van- 
ished under  their  feet,  the  man  is  fettered  no  longer ;  pene- 
trated by  the  one  thought,  as  a  bell  vibrates  with  the  one 
tone  which  the  stroke  of  a  strong  hand  has  produced,  he  is 
tilknl  with  the  experience  of  the  moment.     And  the  d^reea 
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condemned  are  hurled  down.  One  of  the  two  angels,  who 
onght  to  be  blowing  the  trumpets  there,  has  placed  the 
trumpet  over  his  shoulder,  and  looks  with  fidghtened  curio- 
siiy  at  the  ruin  of  the  guilty  ;  whUe  the  other,  with  the 
trumpet  at  his  lips,  turns  away  his  head  inquiringly,  as  if 
be  had  just  received  orders  to  hold  his  breath.  Two  other 
figures  of  this  group,  which,  surrounded  by  clouds,  seems 
itself  like  a  single  heavy  cloud,  hold  open  books — that  of 
oondemnation  directed  to  the  one  side,  that  of  life  to  the 
other,  while  below  them  in  the  deep  rocky  ground,  the 
awakened  dead  are  disengaging  themselves.  Skeletons, 
bodies  still  veiled  with  palls,  naked  figures  rising,  some 
Itill  half  in  the  ground,  from  the  holes  of  which  they  crawl, 
others  already  so  far  advanced  that,  kneeling  and  support- 
mg  themselves  with  their  arms,  they  attempt  to  stand 
until  they  b^in  to  soar  ;  and  the  higher,  the  lighter  grows 
the  movement,  up  to  the  highest  of  those  who,  completely 
freed  fix)m  the  sleep  of  centuries,  fly  towards  the  great 
drde,  which  in  wide  circumference  joins  the  first  circle, 
Bunounding  the  form  of  Christ 

In  the  contrast  of  these  rising  figures  to  the  ruined  ones 
on  the  other  side  of  the  painting,  Michael  Angelo  has  dis- 
played his  greatest  art    It  is  as  if  we  saw  masses  of  clouds 
oorering  the  sky,  and  gigantic  figures  suddenly  climbing 
op  ihem,  or  starting  from  their  projections  and  hovering 
ttmlessly  towards  the  sun  ;  and  opposite,  on  the  other  side, 
wif  leaden,  devilish  powers  hung  to  those  pressing  upwards 
to  the  same  light,  and  drew  them  down  into  the  abyss. 
We  see  it  not^  but  an  endless  profundity  seems  to  open, 
over  which  they  desperately  contend  to  the  utmost    This 
ttotest  between  the  condemned  and  the  devil  is  world- 
tuned.    Things  are  represented  here  which  are  not  to  be 
Toun.  K 
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described.  And  equaUy  awfuBy  below,  we  see  Chsftin 
emptying  his  crowded  boat.  As  if  he  was  eniptj-ing  a 
sack  of  mice,  he  makes  the  crowds  of  the  guilty  spring 
down  intu  the  dames  and  emoke.  He  is  standing  on  tke 
edge  of  the  vessel.  With  his  foot  upon  the  fore  part,  he 
brings  it  to  the  brink,  and  with  uplifU'd  oar  he  strikes 
itinong  the  throng,  who  are  seeking  to  cling  to  it,  and  tremble 
:it  the  leap  into  the  abyss.  Dante  describes  how  Charoo 
drives  them  to  the  boat :  we  have  here  the  continuation  of 
his  poem— the  arrival  They  excite  still  greater  pity  than 
those  wrestling  vnth  the  devils  in  the  air  above.  For 
above  tlie  decision  is  yet  delayed — a  jKJ.ssibility  of  disen- 
gaging themselves  remains  :  here,  however,  all  is  lost 
And  the  anxiety  of  mind  with  which  the  wretched  beii^ 
perceive  this,  is  represented  by  Michael  Angelo  as  if  Dante 
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day,  we  see  the  heaven  of  the  Bomanic  nations  filled.  The 
multitude,  who  look  up  devoutly  to  these  figures  in  the 
churches,  imagine  not  that  these  were  thus  created  by  a 
few  artists  only  a  few  centuries  ago,  and  that  the  statues  of 
the  ancient  heathen  contributed  just  as  much  as  nature  did 
to  their  creation.  It  was  this  Last  Judgment  that  gave  the 
final  stamp  to  this  new  generation  of  divine  forms.  The 
idea  of  immensity  was  introduced  into  figures ;  of  the 
strong  muscular  frame,  which  was  subsequently  countlessly 
imitated.  It  is  astonishing  how  Michael  Angelo  attained 
80  much,  in  spite  of  this  clumsiness  of  the  corporeal,  which 
often  seems  to  fall  into  awkwardness.  For  we  find  no  trace 
of  that  ethereal  tenderness,  which,  according  to  our  feeling, 
should  never  be  absent  from  the  form  of  a  departed  spirit, 
if  such  a  form  is  at  all  events  to  be  represented. 

It  is  repulsive  to  the  German  mind  to  see  things,  which 
cannot  even  be  arrived  at  in  imagination,  represented  in  a 
fixed  figurative  form.  All  that  can  be  obtained  are  but 
sormisings,  which  are  for  ever  changing  their  hue  like  the 
beaven  above  us,  according  to  the  position  of  the  sun. 
Ihese  outlined  coloured  forms  fail  to  suggest  an  idea  of 
iQg^t  surpassing  the  limits  of  human  life,  because  we  know 
too  accurately  the  changing  ideas  of  difierent  epochs,  until 
fte  conviction  is  forced  upon  us,  that  everything  figurative 
is  but  the  product  of  a  definite  period,  whose  conceptions, 
wea  if  they  were  to  last  hundreds  of  years,  would  still 
^  day  lose  their  faith-awakening  power.  What  was  the 
bm  of  Christ  ?  A  picture  rises  before  us,  mild  and  gentle 
in  expression,  with  oval  countenance,  high  brows,  parted 
Wdy  majestic  walk,  beauty  and  calm  dignity  in  every 
iQOfeinent.  Whence,  however,  comes  this  picture  ?  There 
^W  times  belonging  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church, 
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when  the  opiuioii  prevailed  that  he  was  insignificaiit  anil 
poor  in  appearance.  The  early  Christiana  seem  to  ha,ve 
thought  of  him  thus  in  contrast  to  the  beauty  of  the  heathen 
deities.  The  Greeks  asserted  that  the  greatness  of  God 
had  been  thus  most  fuUy  manifested,  by  His  having  re- 
vealed Himself  embodied  in  the  weakest  mortality,  while 
the  Latins  maintained  that  the  outward  beauty  must  have 
corresponded  with  that  of  the  souL  This  opinion  at  first 
only  slowly  made  its  way.  Pictures  next  appeared  of  tie 
Byzantine  tj-pe."  But  at  the  time  in  which  modem  paint- 
ing developed  itself,  individual  features  were  chosen  at 
will, — sometimes  with  a  Byzantine  feeling,  sometimes  with- 
out a  trace  of  improvement  It  was  under  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael  that  our  present  representation  first  aroae. 
But  still,  as  many  paintings  show,  there  was  no  type  to 
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figure  lecals  the  words  of  Dante,  in  which  he  calls 
Chiisty  sofnmo  Giove — ^ihe  most  high  Jupiter.  This  he  is 
here ;  not  the  suffering  Son  of  man — gentle  as  the  moon^ 
silezit  rather  than  speaking,  with  the  foreboding  of  his  fate 
written  on  his  sad  eyes.  Tet,  if  a  Last  Judgment  were 
to  be  painted,  with  everlasting  condemnation,  and  Christ 
as  the  judge  who  pronounces  it^  how  could  he  appear 
otherwise  than  in  such  terribleness  ? 

And  around  him  is  the  immense  double  circle,  with 
every  eye  fixed  upon  him.  Each  is  expecting  the  decisive 
word  from  him.  Those  nearest  to  him  are  the  calmest ; 
the  more  distant  from  him  are  the  more  passionate  in  their 
morementa  Their  heads  are  stretched  forward  to  hear 
the  verdict  better;  they  beckon  to  the  more  distant  to 
come  nearer,  or  they  notify  what  is  taking  place ;  there 
is  a  throng  streaming  firom  all  sides  towards  Christ,  to 
whose  raised  right  hand  belong  salvation  and  misery.  The 
movement  is  represented  when  the  imiversal  decision  is 
just  taking  place. 

Such  is  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment     While  we 
cherish  a  feeling  that  at  that  day,  whenever  it  occurs,  the 
love  of  God  wiU  remit  all  sins  as  earthly  error,  the  Soman 
aees  alone  anger  and  revenge  as  proceeding  from  the  Su- 
preme Being,  when  He  comes  in  contact  with  humanity 
for  the  last  time.     For  the  sinner  is  for  ever,  from  hence- 
tnth,  to  be  condemned ;  it  is  an  echo  of  the  old  idea,  often 
enough  recurring  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Divine 
Being  is  an  angry  and  fearful  power,  which  must  be  ap- 
plied, instead  of  the  source  of  good  alone,  abolishing  at 
last  all  evil  as  an  influence  that  has  beguiled  mankind. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  speak  of  such  things. 
Oor  feeling  respecting  them  is  too  profound  to  succeed  in 
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obtaining  clear  light  upon  it  Still  wo  venture  not  lo 
prouounce  aa  shadows  those  material  images  which  have 
beeu  transinitted  to  us  as  sacred  bequests ;  but,  in  the 
course  of  spiritual  development,  it  appeara  to  me  that  these 
ideas  must  become  paler  and  paler,  and  others  must  take 
their  place,  as  the  symbol  of  eternal  thinga  For  without 
sjnubols,  whetlier  tangible  images  or  ideas,  we  are  never 
satisfied,  however  plain  it  may  be  to  us  that  everything 
symbolic  is  but  a  similitude — empty  to  him  who  does  not 
fill  up  its  meaning  from  his  own  souL  As  we  look,  how- 
ever, at  the  Last  Judgment  on  the  wall  of  the  Sisdne 
Chape!,  it  is  no  longer  a  similitude  to  us,  but  a  monument 
of  the  imaginative  Spirit  of  a  past  age  and  of  a  strange 
peciple,  whose  ideas  are  no  longer  ours.*     • 

*  See  Appendii,  Note  XLIU. 


CHAPTER   THIRTEENTH. 

1636—1642. 

HiM  against  the  Dnke  of  Ferrara — The  Brutus — Ippolito  dei 
Medici — ^Alessandro  dei  Medici — ^The  Emperor  in  Rome  and 
Florence — ^The  Reformation  in  Germany — ^The  Great  Council — 
Tlie  Pope's  Change  of  Views  regarding  the  Lutherans — Religious 
Movement  in  Italy — Death  of  the  old  Lodovico  Buonarroti — 
0cchino*8  Party  in  Rome^The  Oratorium  of  Divine  Love — 
—CaxaSk — Overthrow  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  Vatican — 
Inquisition  in  Rome. 

Michael  Angelo  began  the  Last  Judgment  about  the 
year  1533  ;  at  the  end  of  1541,  he  put  the  last  touch  to 
it  He  worked  without  assistance.  During  these  six 
yeais,  events  of  importance  had  taken  place  around  him. 

Scarcely  was  Clement  VIL  dead,  than  the  attempt  was 
made  in  Rome  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the  duke 
of  Florence  and  to  restore  liberty. 

Alessandro's  conduct  daily  exasperated  the  nobles 
Dwre  and  mora  Fear  of  the  tyranny  of  the  middle  and 
Wer  classes  was  set  aside ;  the  existence  of  the  ducal 
power  became  an  insufferable  oppression ;  all  who  had 
keen  banished  or  frightened  away  from  Florence  by  exile 
or  discontent,  gathered  together  in  Bome  after  the  death 
of  the  pope,  and  laboured  for  Alessandro's  ruin.  They  met 
^gether  and  debated  how  liberty  was  to  be  restored. 
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The  central  point  of  these  efforts  was  Cardinal  Ipjx)Uto 
flei  lleiliti.  Ou  his  side  stood  the  cardinals  Salviati  and 
Kidolti,  his  near  relatives  ;  they  formed  the  head  of  tie 
cai-dinals  to  whom  Leo  X.  and  Clement  had  owed  their 
devation,  and  who  had  only  given  their  votes  to  the  elec- 
tion iif  Farnese,  because  they  had  been  deceived  by  the 
misemljle  appearance  which  he  exhibited.  Tppolito  lived 
jiiagnificontly.  His  palace  was  the  meeting-place  for  his 
countrymen  in  liome.  He  employed  Florentine  artists ; 
he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  Michael  Angelo, 

We  know  not  whether  the  latter  worked  definitely  for 
tlie  cardinal ;  but  he  accepted  a  present  from  liim,  a  thing 
he  refusi-d  from  any  other.  Ippolito  had  a  magnificMit 
Turkish  horse  in  his  stables.  Michael  Angelo  admired 
tlie  uuiiuaL  One  day  it  appeared  before  his  house  with  a 
gi'noin,  nud   ten  mides   laden  with  provender.      Michael 
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he  had  been  the  one  there  who,  though  only  in  name,  had 
decided  in  affairs  of  state,  and  who  bore  the  title  Magnifico, 
while  Alessandro  was  treated  more  as  a  child.     With 
difficulty  he  was  induced  by  Schomberg  to  give  up  his 
plans  and  return  to  Borne.    '^  He  is  mad,"  cried  the  pope ; 
*  he  will  be  no  cardinal  1 "    He  then  marched  to  Hungary 
against  the  Turks,  as  commander  of  the  Italian  auxiliaries. 
On  the  way  back,  his  men  rebelled,  and  Charles  had  him 
arrested  as  instigator  of  the  movement^  of  course  only  to 
set  him  free  again,  but  he  gave  him  credit  for  it    Ippo- 
lito's  portrait,  painted  at  that  time  by  Titian,  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  Florence, — it  is  a  knee-piece  as  large  as  life.     He 
stands  there  in  a  smooth,  close-fitting,  dark  red  velvet 
eoati  a  band  of  gold  buttons  across  his  breast,  dark  cap, 
and  white  pluma    A  pale  Italian  countenance  with  black 
bur ;  large  dark  eyes,  bold  and  noble  features ;  a  dog  by 
Ua  side  :  no  one  would  suppose  a  cardinal  in  that  proud, 
yonthfol  figure.     Bichly  as  money  flowed  in  upon  him, 
be  always  gave  more  than  he  had  to  give.    At  the  same 
time^  condescending  as  he  was  towards  his  friends,  he  was 
pioad  in  his  behaviour  towards  princes.    When  he  accom- 
panied his  uncle  to  France  on  the  marriage  of  Caterina,  he 
lafiiaed  all  Francis  L's  presents ;  he  would  only  accept  of  a 
tame  lion,  which  the  king  offered  him.  This  was  in  the  year 
1533.     At  that  time  he  was  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
Qiolia  Gonzaga,  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Italy,  who 
bdd  her  court  at  Fondi,  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier.     He 
lot  Sebastian  del  Piombo  there,  accompanied  by  an  armed 
fcioe,  that  he  might  paint  her,  and  this  portrait^  completed 
within  a  month,  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  marvellous 
tbt  Sebastian  has  painted.    Giulia  was  so  beautiful,  that 
tbe  Sultan,  who  had  heard  of  her,  wished  to  seize  her  for 
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himsel£  A  vessel  landed  secretly  on  the  coast,  and  the 
Turks  surprised  the  palace  by  night,-  while  Giulia. 
throwing  herself  on  a  horse  as  she  was,  fortunately 
escaped.  AMien  we  hear  of  such  adventures  as  these,  when 
we  see  Ippolito  not  only  surroanded  by  the  ontwaid 
enjoyiiionts  of  life,  but  at  the  same  time  a  poet,  a  trans- 
lator of  n  song  of  the  jEneiJ  into  Italian  verse,  a  statesman 
am!  lieail  of  a  powerful  party,  in  the  midst  of  the  perpetual 
vicissitude'  of  events  large  and  small, — when  we  remember 
ill!  tliig,  we  understand  such  an  existence  too  justly  to 
expect  from  liim  that  strictness  of  conduct  and  seclusion 
of  life,  which  alone  could  fit  him  for  all  that  Christendom 
deniandi^d  of  a  cardinal  of  tlie  Church  of  Rome,  He  was 
I'ighteen  years  old  when  he  became  cardinal,  and  twenty- 
four  wlien  he  died  by  poison. 

The  duke  of  Florence  had  sent  an  embassy,  on  the 
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from  all  quarters  of  their  banishment,  and  made  common 
cause  with  them.   Ippolito's  influence  completed  the  feeling 
of  mistrust     Jacopo  Nardi,  the  historian,  who  had  lived 
as  an  exile  in  Venice,  came  at  that  time  to  Eome.     He 
relates  how  Ippolito  persuaded  him.    By  night  one  of 
Strozzi's  sons  conducted  him — the  stem  old  democrat — ^into 
the  palace  of  the  Medici    He  went  up  the  gloomy  steps, 
and  they  left  him  there  alona    Then  a  form  entered  the 
apartment,  with  a  noble  military  bearing,  his  shaggy  hat 
drawn  over  his  face,  and  a  mantle  over  his  shouldera     **  I 
am  the  cardinal,"  he  said.    And  then  sitting  down  together, 
Ippolito  began  to  speak  so  eloquently  of  Florence,  of  the 
freedom  of  his  poor  country,  that  they  both  burst  into  tears. 
Naidi  now  induced  his  companions  to  trust  in  the  cardinal, 
and  the  union  of  all  against  Alessandro  was  brought  about. 
We  have  no  indication  that  Michael  Angelo  took  part 
in  this.     He  was  painting  at  his  Last  Judgment  from 
morning  till  night.    It  was  in  the  winter  of  1534  and  1535, 
and  the  following  spring,  that  these  things  were  carried  on. 
Bat  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed,  that  one  who  was  so  inti- 
mate with  men,  whom  he  now  saw  again  for  the  first  time, 
ifter  the  sad  events  in  Florence — ^was  not  among  them  and 
a  ahai^  of  their  designa     The  entire  Florentine  community 
in  Bome  joined  the  cardinal     Cardinal  Ridolfi  was  Michael 
Angdo's  friend  and  patron.     He  was  executing  for  him  the 
iQifiiushed  bust  of  Brutus.     He  was  intimate  with  the 
Stroiziy  especially  with  a  son  of  Filippo's,  named  Euberto. 
Moreover  he  hated  Alessandro,  and  was  enthusiastic  about 
fte  freedom  of  the  city,  with  which  even  the  Famese 
seemed  to  be  inspired.    Paul  III.  believed  no  better  means 
coald  be  found  for  the  elevation  of  his  fanuly,  than  the 
hmiiliation  of  the  Medici,  whose  internal  discord  he  en- 
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deavoured  to  foster.  He  appeared  animated  by  the  best 
wishes  to  help  the  Earned  and  noble  city  to  regain  her  free- 
dom, and  he  stood  on  the  side  of  Ippolito  and  the  exiles. 

The  latttr  now  arranged  themselves  in  due  form.  On 
the  25th  March,  an  embassy  was  despatched  to  Spain  U> 
the  emperor,  chai^d  with  complaints  against  Alessandro, 
and  imploring  the  re-establishment  of  the  conaiglio  grande, 
or  of  a  constitution  not  less  democratic  in  its  character.  If 
the  emperor  granted  neither,  they  were  commissioned  tu 
demand  that  the  cardinal  should  rule  in  the  way  that 
things  had  been,  prior  to  1527,  Nobles  and  democracy. 
who,  in  spite  of  their  union,  differed  on  many  points  in 
their  conferences  in  Rome,  had  declared  themselves  agreed 
as  to  the  substance  of  these  demands. 

The  empiTor  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Tunis  when 
the  nobles  reached  him.     The  policy  of  Spain  had  made 
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taken  place  at  once.  He  thought  of  going  direct  to  Flor- 
ence, and  of  bringing  about  a  division  thera  Then  he 
reaolyed  to  follow  the  emperor  to  Africa,  to  take  part  in 
the  war,  and  to  paralyse  Alessandro's  influence.  Anns  had 
always  been  his  favourite  profession  ;  in  Borne  he  always 
maintained  a  number  of  military  leaders  who  were  devoted 
to  him ;  and  so,  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train,  he  set 
oat  in  July  for  Naples,  to  proceed  from  thence  by  ship. 
Bat  he  did  not  complete  the  journey.  At  Itri  he  suddenly 
took  sick  and  died.  That  he  was  poisoned  is  certain ;  it 
is  xmcertain  whether  the  pope  or  Alessandro  ordered  the 
murder  to  be  committed.  It  lay  in  the  interests  of  both, 
that  Ippolito's  career  should  be  put  an  end  to.  Paul  gave 
his  revenues  to  Cardinal  Famese,  his  grandson,  a  youth  of 
finirteen.  Ippolito  had  indeed  played  a  false  game  with 
the  Florentines  when  he  spoke  of  liberty.  He  wished  to 
role  as  Alessandro  ruled.  He  is  said  even  to  have  secretly 
negotiated  with  the  latter,  to  effect  a  friendly  division  of 
power ;  still  it  excites  pity  to  see  such  young  and  blooming 
vigonr  suddenly  destroyed  in  so  sad  a  manner. 

Hie  Florentines  in  Bome  did  not  give  up  their  cause 
on  this  account  After  a  glorious  termination  to  the  ex- 
pedition, the  emperor  came  to  Naples  in  November ;  and 
here,  where  he  spent  the  winter,  the  two  parties  sought  to 
obtain  his  decision.  Embassies  arrived  from  Eome  and 
HoEenca  Alessandro  appeared  with  princely  pomp.  In  the 
streets  of  Naples^  it  sometimes  happened  that  members  of 
the  same  fieuoiily — some,  exiles,  and  others,  adherents  of  the 
doke — ^would  meet,  spring  from  their  horses  overcome  with 
age,  and  fall  upon  each  other  with  daggers.  The  Cardinals 
Salviati  and  Bidolfi,  who  had  come  forward  in  Ippolito's 
steady  were  not  in  dis&vour  with  Charles.    We  have  long 
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documents  and  records,  in  which  the  parties  asserted  theii 
claims,  Guicciardini  was  Alessandro'e  counsellor.  The 
emiieror  seemed  douhtful ;  for  tlie  sake  of  compelling  the 
duke  to  do  what  was  agreeable  to  him,  he  supported  the 
Lopes  of  the  cardinals  for  a  time.  He  otfered  Alessandro 
such  hard  conditions,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Naples  in  anger.  Guicciardini  restrained  him.  Baccio 
Valori,  the  old  intriguer,  again  played  on  both  sides.  The 
end  was,  tliat  the  duke  unitfid  with  the  emperor  ;  that  the 
old  and  almost  relinquished  project  of  the  marriage  between 
Alessanclrij  and  Margherita,  the  natural  daughter  of  Charles, 
was  taken  up,  and  the  betrothal  was  celebrated  in  Februaiy 
153(3.  While  the  cardinala  and  their  party  returned  sadly  to 
Kouie,  tliu  future  aon-in-law  of  the  emperor  set  out  joyfully 
uu  liis  wiiy  to  Horence,  to  make  everytliing  ready  there 
iption. 
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the  Bomans,  assembled  a  body-guard  of  3000  men,  and 
received  his  noble  guest  in  the  most  magnificent  manner. 
It  was  long  since  a  Soman  emperor  had  been  received  by 
a  pope  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  St  Peters. 
Four  days  Charles  remained  in  Some.      Simply  dressed 
he  roamed  through  the  city,  that  he  might  accurately 
examine  its  magnificence.      I  know  of  no  more  detailed 
account  of  these  days,  from  which  we  may  gather  whether 
Michael  Angelo  was  introduced  to  him.    That  he  did  not, 
however,  meet  him  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed.    Michael 
Angelo  was  the  first  artist  in  the  world — ^he  had  been  just 
appointed  by  Paul  to  be  chief  architect,  sculptor,  and  painter 
of  the  apostolic  palace,  and  he  was  admitted  among  the 
number  of  the  peculiar  proteg^  of  the  Vatican.     Charles, 
who  had  distinguished  Benvenuto  Cellini   in  the  most 
condescending  manner,  could  not  have  passed  by  Michael 
Angela    Even  for  the  sake  of  his  own  honour,  the  pope 
most  have  produced  him.     The  only  thing  that  we  know 
on  the  matter  rests  on  Vasari's  statement,  that  the  em- 
peror also  wished  to  get  Michael  Angelo  into  his  service. 
This  can  only  have  happened  at  that  time. 

Charles  does  not  appear  in  history  as  a  prince  who  had 
68pecial  predilection  for  art  Compared  with  Francis  I., 
be  Lb  inferior  in  this.  Our  slight  acquaintance  with  Span- 
ish buildings  may  be  in  fault,  and  he  may  not  be  known 
in  this  respect  so  well  as  he  deserved.  Titian  was  the 
master  he  preferred,  and  he  received  splendid  proofs  of 
W»  good-wilL  But  that  which  here,  as  everywhere,  spoils 
the  impression  of  Charles's  character,  is  the  pedantic  cool- 
ttSB  of  his  nature,  and  the  oppressive  etiquette  that  he 
i^uiied.  It  is  possible  that  his  experience  proved  the 
neceaaity  of  the  artificial  halo  with  which  he  surro\mdedL 
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liimself.  Yet  it  belonged  to  the  tendencies  of  hia  family 
generally  to  keep  themselves  separated  by  golden  banien 
from  other  luortala,  Charles  possessed  nothing  attractive, 
notliing  in\*iting  confidence  ;  he  appears  so  bold  and  cal- 
culating, that  one  invnluataiily  takes  the  side  of  hia  ad- 
versaries, even  when  they  are  evidently  in  the  «Tong.  But 
it  belongs  to  oiu-  nature  to  have  greater  sjTnpathy  even  fa 
crimes,  ■which  proceed  from  passion,  than  for  T.'irtues,  the 
source  of  which  is  a  cold  reserve. 

The  emperor  availed  himself  of  his  sojourn  in  Kome  (o 
give  out  a  programme  of  all  that  the  world  might  eicpeet 
from  him  in  the  time  to  come.  In  a  solemn  assembly,  at 
which  tliG  cardinals  stood,  and  the  pope  alone  was  seated, 
he  made  known  his  views  respecting  France.  He  spoke 
Spanish,  as  if  Kome  were  to  be  shown  in  what  idiom  from 
henceforth  the  history  of  the  world  was  to  be  carried  oa 
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painted  ceilings^  standards,  all  on  a  colossal  scale,  and 
sufficient  to  fill  almost  eveiy  street,  were  produced  in  the 
shortest  time.  The  excellence  with  which  these  works 
were  accomplished,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  with  which 
Uiey  were  done,  show  the  course  which  Florentine  art  had 
taken.  Quickness  was  genius,  size  was  grandeur,  the  cor- 
rupt was  beautifuL  That  influence  of  Michael  Angelo's 
upon  art  which  must,  without  indeed  any  fault  on  his 
part,  be  designated  as  fettal,  was  here  glaringly  evidenced 
It  was  not  his  doing  that  they  imitated  the  colossal  size 
and  the  positions  of  his  figures.  Nature  was  no  longer 
talked  of^  effect  was  desired;  and  thus,  with  unusual 
power  of  imitation  and  readiness  of  hand,  they  created 
things  which  they  designated  works  of  art,  and  which 
nuuiy  in  our  own  day  would  also  so  designate — clumsy 
productions,  the  intellectual  value  of  which  was  nought 
And  as  the  opportunity  often  returned,  similar  decorative 
undertakings  became  so  frequent  among  the  artists  in  Flor- 
ence^ that  every  studio  soon  aimed  at  disputing  for  fame, 
and  the  successes  obtained  in  them  were  r^arded  almost 
as  the  highest  sought  for.  The  old  Florentine  art  had 
rendered  service  to  fireedom ;  that  which  followed  it  ren- 
dered homage  to  the  dukes. 

The  last  visit  of  the  emperor  in  Florence  was  to  the 
sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo.  Coming  out  of  the  church,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  left  the  city.  This  visit  was  the  first 
of  thiee  scenes,  which  Michael  Angelo's  work  was  now  to 
witness  in  quick  succession.  The  second  was  the  marriage 
of  Alessandro  and  Margherita.  The  duchess  was  married 
to  him  almost  as  a  child,  rather  as  a  pledge  of  the 
obligBtions  mutually  entered  upon,  than  for  the  sake  of 
Wng  his  wife  already.     Festivities  were  repeated  as  at  the 
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entry  of  her  father,  Vasari  was  again  at  the  head  of  alL 
■  We  understand  how  at  the  loss  of  the  duke  he  almost  feD 
into  despair,  and  depicted  hia  master  as  the  essence  of  vii- 
tues,  the  existence  of  which  his  enemies  alone  denied.  He 
lost  him  soun  enough.  This  was  the  third  scene  acted  in 
the  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo.  Alessandro's  own  cousin,  a 
gloomy,  silent  character,  whom  he  had  continually  with 
him  as  his  most  intimate  &iend,  allured  him  into  a  place 
of  concealment,  and  had  him  assassinated.  The  death  wag 
kept  secret,  to  avoid  an  uproar  in  favour  of  freedom. 
They  carried  the  body  by  night,  wrapped  up  in  carpets,  to 
the  sacristy,  and  placed  it  in  one  of  the  sarcophagi 
Jlichael  Angel o  had  little  anticipated  this  when  he 
cliiselled  it  Tint  liberty  returned  not.  A  grandson  of 
one  of  those  Medici  who  had  returned  into  the  city  under  S*- 
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Riformare  is  to  remodel  Biformare  lo  stato  signified, 
for  Florence,  to  overthrow  the  constitution  and  to  establish 
a  new  ona  The  reformation  of  the  church  was  an  old 
necessity,  acknowledged  by  the  popes  themselves.  At  first, 
however,  a  remodelling  in  the  outward  life  of  the  clergy 
was  understood  by  it  The  state  of  things  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  intolerabla  And  as  when  anything  is  sick 
and  diseased,  the  most  evident  consequences  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  evil,  so  now  the  universal 
watchword  was, — Reformation,  the  removal  of  this  dis- 
order. 

The  popes  had  already  shown  themselves  favourable  to 
such  a  change,  because  with  the  introduction  of  a  stricter 
morality,  greater  dependence  upon  Some  was  to  be  looked 
for.     Borne  was  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  everything  ap- 
peared beneficial  which  strengthened  her  in  this  capacity. 
He  renewed  obedience  of  the  clergy  would  have  caused  a 
renewal  of  the  dependence  of  all  Christians.     But  Rome 
had  to  take  the  lead  in  setting  a  good  example,  and  this 
was  the  great  step  upon  which  neither  popes  nor  cardinals 
could  resolve.     And  any  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  Somish  affairs,  will  perceive  that  this  was  not  to  be 
done.    We  might  as  well  demand  of  Paris  at  the  present 
day,  that  she  should  renounce  the  study  of  fashion,  that 
all  dissolute  men  there  should  become  moral,  all  thieves 
bonest,  all  women  quiet  maidens.     Whoever  knows  Paris 
^  say  that  this  caimot  ba     And  so,  too,  it  could  not  be 
the  case  in  Rome,  that  pope  and  prelates  should  conform 
to  a  simple  Christian  walk.    But  that  this  could  not  be, 
^  the  reason  why  half  Germany  apostatized  from  the 
Komish  Church. 

The  word  reformation  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
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teeiith  ceiitiuT,  the  watchword,  aomewhat  as  constitotioD 
is  in  tlie  bugiiming  of  our  own.  They  felt  the  wretchwi 
state  of  things,  and  this  word  implied  to  them  b  rcmedj 
for  every  evil.  Connected  witt  it  was  the  idea  of  n  f;enenl 
council,  at  which  the  people  might  indeiiendently  eetablistt 
their  faith  anew,  and  the  Church  might  be  thoroughly  re- 
Tnodellcd  ;  a  council  which  ahould  be  a  union  of  the  noblest 
mental  powers  of  all  nations,  and  the  decisions  of  which, 
pope,  princes,  and  people  would  have  to  submit  to.  They 
knew  not  rightly  how,  and  where,  and  when,  but  they 
urged  it.  And  this  idea,  which  was  too  high  and  too 
general  for  any  one  to  work  at  its  realisation  because  tliis 
or  that  advantage  was  to  accrue  from  it,  but  wjiich  eveiy 
one  saw  only  in  the  distance  as  a  kind  of  earthly  tribunal. 
effecting  a  universal  return  to  purer  forms  of  life — this 
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as  men  who  touched  with  rough  hands  the  harmony  of 
ATJgf.iTig  things.  Goethe  thus  condemns  him  in  contrast 
to  Lorenzo  del  Medici,  who  scarcely  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned in  comparison  with  Savonarola's  noble  purity.  It 
was  Savonarola  whom  Luther  declared  to  be  his  champion. 
Bat^  as  different  as  Luther  is  from  Savonarola,  so  different 
la  Germany  from  Italy.  Savonarola  was  like  a  drop  of 
water,  which  fell  in  vain  on  a  burning  stone ;  Luther  was 
firoit-bearing  seed,  which  was  sown  at  the  right  time  in  a 
soaceptible  soil 

The  internal  condition  of  Germany  appeared,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  such  a  nature,  that 
almoet  from  time  immemorial  it  had  exercised  no  influence 
•broad.  Germany  furnished  armies  for  the  war-waging 
princes  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  they  fought  not  for  their 
own  coimtry.  The  soldiery  might  be  led  for  money 
against  any  foa  There  was  no  power  to  express  a  will 
as  a  German  nation.  So  closely  and  so  strangely  linked 
were  the  shackles  which  bound  land  and  people,  that, 
attacked  from  without,  they  could  not  even  have  defended 
themselves.  But  no  one  attacked  them.  The  wars  which 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  waged  against  France  were  paid 
tai  by  Burgundy,  his  Italian  campaigns  by  Milan.  What  he 
received  from  Germany  was  small  The  country,  which  in 
a  nnited  state  would  have  been  stronger  than  any  nation 
in  the  world,  lay  there  at  that  time  inactive,  split  into 
infinite  pieces,  filled  with  the  continual  feuds  of  all  these 
small  states  with  each  other.  It  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  emperor  could  not  interpose.  Albert  Dlirer  wrote 
home,  how  in  Venice  the  German  emperor  was  ridiculed 
as  powerless  ;  but  at  home  things  were  no  better.  There 
was  nothing  aggressive  in  the  German  nature.    They  only 
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desired  to  defend  themselves.  And  thus  each  kept  his 
place — citizen,  knight,  prince,  and  ecclesiastic — each  en- 
deavouring to  secure  himself,  each  with  hia  thoughts  turned 
within.  And  as  no  outer  impulse  jarred,  the  state  of 
things  Wits  rich  and  luxurious.  Macchiavelli,  when  be  came 
upon  the  German  frontier,  in  one  of  his  diplomatic  journeys, 
wrote  a  hook  on  Germany,  in  which  he  depicted  it  to  the 
Italians,  as  Tacitus  had  once  done  to  the  Konnons,  aa  a 
prosperous  and  model  land,  enviable  from  its  excellence. 

Into  tliia  retirement  Bowed  the  current  of  thought  that 
liiid  been  newly  awakened  in  Italy.  No  people  is  more 
capable  of  giving  themselves  up  to  the  influence  of  mind 
than  the  German.  They  eagerly  seized  upon  all  that  came 
across  the  Alps,  and  worked  it  into  a  possession  of  their  owa 
An  invtiluntarj'  imion  arose  among  those  who  had  obtained 
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most  vehemently  and  plainly,  nowhere  says  anything 
which  presents  itself  as  obviously  feasible,  and  which  could 
have  brought  about  a  reformation  of  things.  No  one  would 
attack  law,  order,  and  custom.  Nothing,  moreover,  urged 
to  instant  movement  In  those  times,  when  the  inter- 
course was  so  slight,  that  what  was  taking  place  in  the 
south  of  the  country  only  reached  the  knowledge  of  the 
north  after  tedious  months,  when  tidings  for  the  most  part 
were  current  only  as  vague  reports,  political  desires  were 
weak  incitements.  But  classical  culture  and  freedom  of 
thought  increased  more  and  more,  and  the  soil  which  re- 
ceived them  most  easily  was  the  clergy  themselves,  who, 
accustomed  to  reflect,  and  endowed  with  the  capability  of 
expressing  thought,  readily  accepted  the  new  ideas  and 
digested  them. 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present  day  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
power  and  extent  of  the  clergy  at  that  time.     In  Catholic 
Germany  at  the  present  day,  there  is  nothing  to  be  re- 
motely compared  with  it.     Even  Italy,  which  seems  to  be 
filled  with  monks  and  abbots,  would  appear  empty  com- 
pared with  the  state  of  things  at  that  period.     It  is  scarcely 
exaggeration  to  say  that  half  Germany  belonged  to  the 
cleigy,  just  as  we  should  now  say  that  the  army  of  the 
country  absorbs  half  the  revenue.     Indeed,  our  standing 
Mmy  gives  the  best  idea  of  the  position  of  the  clergy  in 
tbe  sixteenth  century.     We  have  only  to  imagiae  these 
thousands  of  soldiers,  from  the  peasant's  son  in  the  lowest 
position,  to  the  greatest  noble  in  the  highest,  changed  into 
idigious  functionaries.    They  were  nothing  but  a  band  of 
Dien,  who,  organised  among  themselves,  and  dwelling  in 
the  midst  of  the  country,  were  yet  freed  from  its  laws,  and 
occupying  the  most  favourable  places.     We  may  imagine 
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the  barracks  iis  monasteries,  the  fortresses  as  bishops' 
palaces,  aud  the  whole  mass,  not  perhaps  as  matDtained 
directly  by  the  state,  but  each  barrack,  each  fortification,  m 
richly  endowed  with  land  and  M^orking  subjects,  that  not 
oiily  was  the  daily  maintenance  supplied  by  them,  hut 
enough  was  left  to  send  to  Home,  or  to  lay  up  for  personal 
superfluities  ;  and  lastly,  this  profession  was  protected  lite 
none  other  in  the  land,  and  was  daily  increasing  by  gifU 
of  every  kind.  The  men  were  rich.  They  had  leisure  l» 
employ  themselves  with  spiritual  things.  They  gained 
recruits  from  all  families.  They  were  implicated  in  the 
affairs  of  idL  It  was  no  small  matter  to  command  such 
power  ffom  Home,  for  upon  it  the  authority  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  country  depended.  And  these  are  the 
ecclesiastics,  whom,  subject  to  no  outward  power,  we  have 
now  to  imagine  suddenly  of  themselves  receiving  the  new 
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Grennany,  no  less  radical  than  that  which  occurred  be- 
tween 1806  and  1815. 

Wholly  different  was  it  with  the  rest  of  Europe.     In 
France  the  king  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty,  and  often 
refractory  people ;  so  sensitive,  however,  when  the  honour 
of  the  country  was  at  stake,  that  neither  nobles  nor  citizens 
yentored  to  refuse  obedience.    The  clergy  were  in  his 
power.     At  Bologna,  in  the  year  1515,  Leo  X.  had  been 
obliged  to  resign  to  Francis  I.  the  right  of  patronage  in 
ecclesiastical  posts.    The  king  was  thus  enabled  to  reward 
services  rendered,  with  rich  abbeys  and  bishops'  sees.    The 
French  cardinals  in  Eome  formed  a  division,  fighting  for 
tiie  king.    Francis  L  was  lord  of  his  land ;  only  small  sums 
flowed  into  Bome  from  France.     He  could  not  prevent  the 
movement  of  minds,  free  as  they  yet  were,  but  he  could 
take  precautions  that  nothing  should  take  place  to  curtail 
bis  power.     For  this  reason,  when  things  had  so  far  pros- 
pered in  Germany,  that  the  ecclesiastical  possessions  had 
become  a  sort  of  improtected  booty,  which  every  one  en- 
deavonred  to  lay  hands  upon,  no  authority  being  interposed 
to  check  it^  for  cities,  piinces,  and  ecclesiastical  lords  them- 
adves  transformed  the  possessions  of  the  church  into  private 
property;  while  matters  were  thus  in  Germany,  Francis 
0(tti8idered  the  Beformation  in  his  states  as  rebellion,  and 
tmted  those  accordingly  whom  he  thought  proper  to  ap- 
pehend  as  guilty.    The  first  heretics  were  burnt  in  France 
by  his  order. 

Yet  i^  in  spite  of  this,  the  movement  met  with  hear- 
ing and  diffusion  in  France,  the  most  marvellous  contrast  to 
Qennany  was  formed  by  Spain.  While  the  Germans  were 
in^eDed  slowly  towards  reformation  by  their  historical  pro- 
giess  and  their  national  character,  the  fate  of  the  country,  as 
VOL  a  L 
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\\-eU  as  tlic  peculiarities  of  thought  among  the  Spaniaris, 
produced  just  the  opposite.  One  of  the  most  splendid 
paragraphs  in  Buckle's  History  of  Civilisation  shows  haw 
fanatical  adhei'ence  to  princes  and  religion,  is  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  character  and  the  source  of  the  great- 
ness and  tlie  decline  of  this  people.  Not  only  did  tie 
Spaniards  from  the  first  repel  the  new  doctrine ;  it  was 
tliey  alone,  ■n'ho,  by  their  help  in  later  times,  rendered 
possihle  the  immense  efforts  of  the  Hapsbui^  dynasty  to 
force  Germany  hack  to  Roman  Catholicism, 

For  many  years  before  it  arose  in  Germany,  the  In* 
([uisition  had  been  in  active  force  in  Spain.  When  Fer- 
(liaand  and  Isabella,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  ceo- 
t\iT\;  had  completely  driven  the  Moors  back  to  Africa,  tie 
kiuyduin  was  so  inundated  with  Moliammedans,  Moon 
■Tews,  who  bv  their  industry  not  only  often  nuaed 
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citement  was  but  a  continuation  of  this  contest.  The  In- 
quisition was  popular  in  Spain ;  they  longed  for  funeral 
piles,  as  they  had  before  desired  bull-fights.  Between  the 
yeais  1480  and  1517, 13,000  heretics  were  actually  burned 
in  Spain,  and  8700  iu  effigy ;  170,000  met  with  spiritual 
punishment;  and  within  forty  years,  in  Seville  alone, 
45,000  were  put  to  death  by  fire.  Every  form  of  persecu- 
tion was  resorted  to  against  aught  that  could  damage  the 
pure  doctrine.  Sbc  thousand  books  were  burnt  to  ashes  in 
Salamanca,  in  one  batch,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
century.*  Eeading  and  writing  were  restricted  to  the  ut- 
most extent ;  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bibles  were  entirely  for- 
bidden. Such  were  the  clergy  against  whom  Columbus  had 
to  contend ;  such  was  the  state  of  things  before  Luther 
was  even  thought  o£  As  his  appearance,  however,  carried 
away  many,  and  the  danger  of  contagion  awaited  all,  the 
Inquisition  rose  as  a  counteracting  power  with  such  energy, 
that  the  history  of  the  Spanish  reformation  can  tell  only  of 
individual  martyrs,  but  nowhere  of  a  popular  movement. 

Italy  alone,  politically  and  mentally,  possessed  the  con- 
ditions which  allowed  of  a  liberty  similar  to  that  of  Ger- 
Buwy.    The  popes,  too,  were  hated  enough  there,  and  count- 
kea  opportunities  would  have  presented  themselves  for 
subverting  their  authority.    But  men  were  accustomed  to  it. 
To  kindle  such  a  fire  as  broke  out  in  Germany,  all  the  men- 
tal growth  of  centuries  must  have  been  transformed  into 
fiiel,  as  in  the  formation  of  a  turf-moor.     In  Italy,  how- 
ever, it  had  already  burned  for  ages  unceasingly.     There 
wag  no  store  there  of  material ;  an  agitated  political  life 
filled  the  daily  thoughts  of  the  people  ;  no  calm,  brooding 
ataoBphere  prevailed  there  as  in  Germany.     They  were 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  XLIV. 
VOLtt 
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ilaily  rt^ady  for  fiinatical  outbreaks,  such  as  had  taken  place 
ill  P'loreuce,  and  enthusiasm  had  beea  preserved  even 
ffijslily  for  BOinc  years;  but  at  length  they  had  fallen  back 
into  irunicat  indifference  towards  the  disorders  of  tht 
jjrieats.  At  the  same  time,  the  political  condition  of  things 
was  t(j()  cilosely  connected  with  tlie  existing  state  of  liomisii 
iitlairs  for  a  change  to  be  wished  for.  Venice,  Florence, 
Xaples,  liki'd  to  have  their  cardinals  in  Rome,  and  re- 
minded tlieir  splendid  appearance  as  a  means  conducive  to 
t.hi.'  luaiutenance  of  their  influence.  Besides,  do  one  in 
Ii-aly  had  a  desire  for  the  property  of  the  Church.  Evt-17- 
thiiig  was  aimi]ged  too  fixedly,  and  was  regulated  ac- 
ciirding  to  the  general  advantage.  This  was  the  case 
esiiecially  in  Fiome,  the  welfare  of  which  entirely  depended 
uu  thi;  worldly  prosperity  of  the  prelates,  and  where  the 
money  supplied  by  the   nobles   prevented   the 
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possessed  the  old  privil^e  of  collecting  indulgences  (and 
to  whom  Lather  belonged),  were  accustomed  to  retain  a 
considerable  per  centage,  and  the  business  was  therefore 
committed  to  the  Dominicans.    Luther  now  came  forward 
respecting  the  indulgences.    It  would  have  been  a  matter 
of  commercial  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  pope — ^thus  they 
regarded  the  matter  in  Italy — not  to  come  to  the  help  of 
the  Genoese  in  any  way,  and  to  facilitate  their  exaction  of 
the  money.     The  house  had  paid  for  it;  and  they  were, 
besides  this,  Leo's  relatives.    The  pope,  too,  had  no  money 
to  cover  the  deficiency  himself.    Hence  there  was  no  hesi- 
tation in  the  Vatican :  Martin  Luther  must  be  put  down, 
he  had  revolted  against  the  Church.    The  application  of 
the  most  powerful  means  was  decreed.      Leo  acted  from 
Borne  towards  Germany  much  as  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
vould  have  acted  towards  a  remote  province,  which,  on 
account  of  over-burdens  and  other  injustice  suffered,  might 
luKve  protested  against  the  constitution.    Obedience  first, 
ften  examination.    No  one,  however,  in  Some  and  Italy, 
bad  any  remote  idea,  when  the  Lutheran  movement  began, 
that  this  could  be  the  commencement  of  a  reformation. 
And  thus,  while  in  Germany  all  were  doing  their  utmost, 
and  the  general  state  of  things  had  become  in  a  short  time 
80  much  changed  that  a  restoration  of  the  old  condition 
was  no  longer  possible,  in  Italy  no  feeling  of  acquiescence 
or  imitation  was  excited. 

In  Germsuiy,  the  mind  of  Luther  filled  all  classes  of 
lodety.  He  too  was  at  first  mistaken  by  those  who,  as 
advocates  of  progress,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
movement  They  knew  nothing  of  him,  and  suspicions 
were  excited,  but  soon  the  splendid  character  of  the 
man  prevailed.    Luther  attacked  the  matter  in  hand  in  a 
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tjtnmiiely  German  manner,  Savonarola  had  wished  to  train 
the  Flnreutines  to  a  better  life  ;  he  had  preached  practical 
morality,  and  not  the  peculiar  theology  of  his  creed 
Luther  did  just  the  reverse.  "What  has  a  Itomish  pope  tc 
do  with  us  Germans  ?  he  asked.  What  have  the  caidi- 
nals  to  do  with  us ?  TVOio  haa  given  these  people  at  bH 
the  riglit  to  stand  where  they  stand  ?  What  does  the  Bible 
liiiow  of  a  pope  ?  There  is  no  innate  mental  dependence 
on  Home.  The  church  haa  no  authority  without  the  Bible. 
It  alone  contains  religion.  Every  free  man  is  permitted 
to  seek  in  it  what  profits  him.  That  which  Savonarola 
only  uttered  imder  the  utmost  pressure,  more  in  his  own 
ilefence  than  for  the  instruction  of  the  people, — that  the 
convictions  of  his  own  breast  were  to  be  esteemed  higher 
than  tliu  pope,— this  was  what  Luther  began  with,  and  not 
oulv  fi)r  libiisolf  but  for  idl  men  he  clai 
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It  is  striking,  how  even  then,  when  the  importance 
of  the  German  affairs  had  been  perceived,  the  Italian 
politicians  of  that  day  only  paid  regard  to  the  political 
changes,  which  outwardly  appeared  as  the  first  conse- 
quences of  the  movement  Princes  and  towns,  they 
reasoned,  were  covetous  of  the  wealthy  possessions  of  the 
church ;  the  lower  clergy  were  allured  by  the  liberty  of 
being  able  with  impunity  to  pass  into  civil  life ;  the 
spiritual  lords  would  be  glad  to  change  their  temporal 
authority  into  a  djmastic ;  but  no  one  in  Italy  mentioned 
the  strongest  of  the  powers  at  work — namely,  universal 
oonviction. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  political  aspect  of  things 
was  often  favourable  to  the  Germans,  whose  cause  pre- 
ponderated.    The  opportunity  was  very  convenient  for 
cities  and  nobles  to  seize  the  possessions  of  the  church  in 
their  zeal  for  the  new  belief.    They  would  not  and  could 
not  again  give  up  the  increase  of  liberty  both  in  heart 
and  life,  which  they  owed  to  the  new  doctrine.    Probably 
had  Francis  I.  been  emperor,  affairs  might  have  come 
to  an  unhappy  end;  as  he  was  defeated^  his  support  was  of 
advantage  to  the  German  reformers.     Those  whom,  had 
they  been  his  subjects,  he  would  have  endeavoured  to 
destroy,  he  furthered  in  their  refractory  conduct  towards 
the  emperor.    And  Charles,  to  whom  the  helpful  power  of 
the  German  princes  was  indispensable,  saw  himself  com- 
pelled to  give  promises  to  his  rebellious  subjects,  instead 
of  lecalling  them  by  force  to  the  authority  of  the  church. 
It  is  often  said  in  the  tone  of  reproach,  that  Charles  was 
no  German  emperor,  but  a   Spanish  king,  who  neither 
•poke  German  nor  lived  in  Germany;  but  the  Germans 
themselves  forced  him  to  rely  on  his  non-German  subjects. 
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When  tbcy  elected  him,  his  greatest  recommendation  was 
that  they  mij^ht  expect  him  to  be  as  little  burdcDsome  to 
the  lirad  aa  possible.  Charles  was  not  to  blame,  when  in 
future  he  aimed  at  showiag  the  Germans  that  he  was  theii 
master ;  hut  the  Germans  had  better  right  on  their  side, 
whcu  they  repudiated  the  rule  of  the  Romish  priesthood, 
toi,'ether  with  the  temporal  power  of  an  emperor,  which  in 
its  too  close  alhanco  with  tliat  spiritual  authority,  was  now 
more  than  ever  obnoxious  to  their  minds.  For  the  service 
demanded  from  the  people  was  evidently  not  to  be  appHed 
to  the  good  of  the  counti^'  in  the  spirit  of  the  true  empiie. 
This  was  perhaps  felt  in  Italy,  but  no  active  steps  were 
taken.  Upon  tliis  they  built  their  plans.  As  concerned 
tlio  dogma  which  really  divides  CathoUcs  and  Protestants 
at  the  present  day,  it  was  regarded  as  a  point  upon  whicli 
they  wc^dd  uniJoubtedly  come  to  an  understanding,  if  only 
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Tnrka  That  was  an  irreparable,  shameful  losa  To  give 
up  Germany  as  lost  would  never  have  come  into  his  mindL 
What  filled  him  with  fear  respecting  Germany  and  Luther, 
was  the  nrging  for  a  council  Nothing  in  the  interests  of  the 
Bomish  Church  could  perhaps  at  that  time  have  inflicted  a 
heavier  blow  upon  Luther  than  a  general  assembly,  to  which 
every  one  must. have  jdelded.  The  Germans,  I  believe, 
would  at  last  have  remained  in  the  minority ;  for  the  matter 
would  soon  enough  have  so  turned,  that,  setting  aside  all 
amendments  of  the  Church,  the  Bomans  would  have  made 
DO  concessions  to  the  Germana  But  Clement,  for  private 
leaaona,  did  not  wish  for  the  council  He  trembled  at  the 
idea  that  the  question  of  his  illegitimate  birth  might  be 
disciissed  there.  He  could  not  wipe  away  this  stain.  He 
had  even  beheaded  a  Florentine  citizen  who  had  ventured 
to  touch  upon  it^  and  had  had  it  sworn  to  by  credible  wit- 
nesses that  his  mother  had  been  secretly  married  to  Giu- 
liano  del  Medici 

Besides  this,  since  Germany  possessed  no  central  point, 

tad  only  isolated  facts  were  reported  of  what  was  going 

QD,  the  movement  appeared  in  Italy  less  than  it  really  waa 

They  perceived  not  the  importance  of  the  translation  of  the 

Bible,  and  the  sudden  use  of  the  German  language  in  religi- 

QQS  matters,  in  which  hitherto  the  Latin  had  prevailed.    All 

classes  felt  themselves  newly  allied  in  national  feeling ;  for 

liother  handled  the  language  with  such  power  and  beauty, 

that  his  Bible  was  not  merely  a  work  of  learning,  but^  like 

»  poem,  it  irresistibly  forced  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  men. 

Hig^y  as  the  Germans  honour  this  work,  they  are  at  the 

present  day  scarcely  able  to  feel  in  themselves  the  effect 

which  Luther^s  work  exercised  at  its  appearance.    At  the 

piese&t  day,  the  language  in  which  it  is  written  has  be- 
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come  a  colli  theological  style ;  at  that  time  it  was  die 
choice  of  that  wiiich  was  the  current  toDgue  of  all  classes. 
How  ahoiild  this  have  beeu  perceived  in  Rome,  or  fej 
the  cardinals,  who,  like  physicians  in  an  infected  land, 
came  to  Germany  to  acquaint  themselves  mth  the  malady 
on  the  spot,  and  appeared  with  suitable  proposals?  The 
delusion  to  which  they  resigned  themselves  in  tlie  Vatican 
was  fostered ;  that  it  would  be  possible  if  force  did  not 
avail,  to  effect  a  reunion  possibly  by  compliance,  from  the 
readiness  of  the  Germans  to  negotiate.  They  contested 
and  disputed ;  they  perceived  at  times  on  both  sides,  that 
the  only  concession  with  which  the  Eefonnere  would  have 
been  satisfied,  was  the  annihilation  of  the  Eomish  autho- 
rity, and  thus  the  matter  was  put  off ;  and  while  in  Ger- 
many the  reformed  state  of  things  began  to  be  strengthened 
by  years  into  a  legitimate  condition,  the  minds  of  men  in 
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by  the  death  of  Christ,  or  whether  good  works  were  also 
necessary.     Good  works,  however,  might  be  compensated 
for  by  money,  and  for  money,  Leo  had  settled  arbitrarily 
that  the  pope  could  remit  the  punishment  of  sins.    Adrian, 
a  strict  ecclesiastic  of  Grerman  blood,  grown  old  in  the 
scientific  treatment  of  things,  attempted  to  establish  his 
own  conviction  instead  of  the  decision  lightly  given  by  his 
predecessor.    That  man  was  forgiven,  he  asserted,  who  did 
a  good  work.    K  this  was  done  in  a  perfect  manner,  perfect 
fingiveness  took  place,  if  anything  were  lacking  in  it,  for- 
giveness could  only  be  vouchsafed  in  the  same  proportion. 
This  just  decision,  he  thought,  must  put  an  end  to  all 
dispute.     And  perhaps,  had  the  revolt  of  the  Germans 
against  the  Church  not  been  based  upon  the  desire  to  shake 
off  dependence  upon  Rome,  as  well  as  on  the  theological 
question  of  free  wUl,  an  agreement  might  have  been  come 
to  with  respect  to  this  point,  for  even  Luther  did  not  go  so 
fiur  as  to  wish  to  carry  the  principle  of  personal  investigar- 
tion  of  the  Bible  to  its  utmost  extent.   Free  and  independent 
tt  he  made  the  community,  he  yet  subordinated  them  to 
eodesiastics,  to  whom  he  gave  a  certain  power  over  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  their  flocks.      Adrian's   attempt  at 
leoonciliation  was  the  only  one  honestly  meant  which  ever 
emanated  from  Boma    For  the  sake  alone  of  truth  and 
of  the  honour  of  God,  this  pope  sought  the  true  good  of 
Christendom,  losing  sight  of  all  the  outward  losses  which 
tu^t  thus  accrue  to  the  Church. 

But  the  cardinals,  among  whom  he  took  counsel,  under- 
rtood  him  not.  They  reproached  him  with  setting  the 
ptpwy  thus  too  much  aside.  The  popes  were  not  to  give 
wit  of  their  hands  the  right  they  possessed,  that  by  them 
^thme  the  way  to  happiness  was  opened.    If  Leo  had  issued 
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hia  bull  iu  over-liastiness,  as  was  acknowledged,  he  was, 
in  spite  of  his  error,  infallible  as  pope,  and  what  he  had 
said,  could  not  be  annulled.  Whence  would  they  take  the 
money  to  repay  the  Genoese  ?  Adrian  was  over-persuaded 
Indeed,  Soderini,  who  was  at  that  time  in  his  favoiu, 
asserted  plainly  that  it  was  against  his  own  interest,  to 
interfere  with  the  state,  the  prosperity,  and  the  morals  <if 
the  Komish  court,  since  it  would  appear  as  if  Luther  had 
effected  this  by  Ids  diacussions.  Deeply  cast  down,  the 
pope  at  length  acknowledged  to  his  nearest  friends  that  he 
was  grieved  at  it,  but  that  he  saw  well  that  with  the  best 
wlU  it  lay  beyond  the  power  of  the  popes  to  effect  the  good. 
Clement  VII.  of  course  upheld  Leo's  decision.  Othci 
things,  however,  hindered  him  from  interfering  rigorously 
against  the  Lutherans  :  those  disputes  between  Rome  and 
the  emperor  broke  out,  which  turned  so  much  to  the  advan- 
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to  keep  aloof  firom  the  suspicion  of  cherishing  heretical 
idea&  All  disputes  on  matters  of  faith  were  forbidden. 
Braccioli,  who  was  suspected  of  fostering  Lutheran  ideas, 
scarcely  escaped  with  his  lifa  The  most  zealous  against 
himjwere  the  Piagnoni  and  the  brothers  of  San  Marco. 
They  declared  that  Savonarola  had  desired,  not  apostasy 
firom  the  Catholic  doctrines,  but  their  elevation  alone.  It 
is  wonderful,  that  even  afterwards,  when  the  new  doctrines 
emerged  everywhere,  the  Florentines  never  showed  the 
least  inclination  for  them. 

An  important  testimony,  however,  is  preserved  of  the 
secret  opinions  regarding  Luther  entertained  by  men  of 
enltivated  minds,  and  high  position  in  Florence.     Guic- 
fthi.Tdini,  when  he  mentions  the  name  in  his  historical 
work,  expresses  the  feeling  in  Bome  about  him,  and  con- 
demns the  mischief  arising  through  him.     But  private 
records  from  his  hand  have  come  to  light,  papers  in  which 
be  wrote  down  his  thoughts  during  1527  and  1528,  and 
these  he  speaks  differently.     One  desire  alone  lives  within 
Idm — ^namely,  the  ceasing  of  this  cursed  priestcraft  in  his 
ooontry.     He  openly  confesses  that  his  personal  interests 
compel  him  to  keep  these  thoughts  secret     "  I  have,"  he 
»yB  in  one  of  his  ejaculations,  "  ever  wished  in  my  innermost 
aoiil  the  destruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  fate  has 
willed  it  that  I  should  myself  labour  under  two  popes,  not 
only  for  the  extension  of  their  power,  but  that  I  should  be 
obliged  to  make  this  even  the  object  of  my  wishes.     Hdd 
not  this  consideration  existed,  I  should  have  loved  Martin 
lather  as  myself,  for  I  should  have  been  permitted  to  hope 
thai  his  adherents  would  have  destroyed  the  accursed  des- 
potigm  of  the  clergy,  or  at  least  have  clipped  their  wings.*^ 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  XLV. 
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The  contempt  for  Eomisli  mattera  was  so  great,  thai 
similar  expressions — the  love  for  Martin  Luthfir,  perhaps, 
excepted — were  not  necessarily  secret,  Clement  gave  Mac- 
chiavclli  an  order  to  Trrite  a  Florentiae  history,  Macchia- 
velli  speaks  in  it  of  the  nepliewa  of  the  popea,  and  of  the 
efiorts  of  the  highest  priests  of  Christendom  to  elevate,  not 
the  chitrch,  but  their  own  families.  These  nephews,  be 
says,  havLi  now  even  grown  into  sons,  and  it  only  remains 
for  the  jiopes,  as  they  have  taken  care  to  leave  behind 
])rincely  descendants,  to  contrive  also  to  make  the  papacy 
an  hereditary  dignity.  And  such  assertions  as  these,  Clement 
allowed  to  be  applied  to  himself,  for  Alessandro  dei  Medid 
was  designated  his  son  by  the  pcopla  The  poj)e  cared 
little  about  snch  historical  animadversions;  he  suffered 
I'ilippo  Strozzi  to  ridicule  religion  at  the  papal  table  itselt 
and  to  show  tiimself,  by  his  wicked  conversation,  as  worse 
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to  Naples.    At  any  rate  the  incapacity  of  the  pope  to 

exercise  the  slightest   influence  as  ruling  head  of  the 

Church,  which  continued  for  a  year  after  the  conquest  of 

Some,  must  have  contributed  to  prove  to  the  Italians  that 

the  idea  that  they  could  live  without  such  popes,  was 

practically  possible.    About  this  time  the  first  societies 

formed  themselves  in  Italy,  and  this  in  all  parts  of  the 

land  ;  and  as  their  object  was  not  the  plundering  of  the 

chturch,  nor  the  abolishing  of  monasteries,  nor  the  obtedning 

lights,  the  possession  of  which  might  have  attracted  princes 

and  cities  to  take  part  in  the  religious  revolution,  but  as 

their  sole  interest  lay  in  the  spiritual  purport  of  the 

questions  pending,  those  who  felt  themselves  influenced 

by  them  could  only  be  such  as  were  entirely  devoted  to 

these  objects,  and  took  an  earnest  and  deep  interest  in 

them.      They  thought  not  of  opposition  to  the  Church 

—they  wished   only  to    purify    her.     They  shared  the 

opinion,  fostered  in  the  Vatican  itself,  that  the  Grerman 

Beformers  were  not  to    be   regarded  as   separate  from 

the  pale  of  the  ChurcL    The  Catholic  doctrines  were  at 

that  time  so  inconsistent  and  ambiguous,  so  little  established 

on  so  many  points,  their  re-modelling  was  felt  in  Rome, 

for  the  most  part,  as  such  an  urgent  necessity,  that  those 

who  occupied  themselves  deeply  with  such  questions,  even 

if  they  gained   convictions   of  their    own,    contrary  to 

those  established    by  custom,  appeared  in   no  wise  as 

coemies  of  the  Catholic  doctrines.    Inclination  to  Luther's 

doctrines,  to  a  certain  pointy  was  no  heresy.      Intercourse 

took  place  between  conspicuous  reformers  and  Italian  lay- 

nwQ  and  ecclesiastics.    They  endeavoured  to  enlighten  each 

other,  and  to  weigh  the  conditions  on  which  they  could 

•gain  be  agreed.     Study  was  required  for  this.    The  dis- 
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puted  points  were  discussed  liistorically,  philosophically, 
jind  politically,  and  thus  there  arose  a  movement  in  Italy, 
f^eatle  in  its  progress,  and  without  an  idea  of  force,  the  ad- 
vocates of  which  closely  surrounded  the  pope,  and  had  tie 
gi'eatest  influence  upon  the  way  in  which  the  German 
matter  was  treated  at  the  Vatican.  Nothing  seemed  to 
lie  nearer  to  the  heart  of  Paul  HI.  than  a  settlement 
hrouylit  abdut  by  the  gentlest  means.  Cardinals,  whose  con- 
ciliatfiry  sentiments  were  well  known,  went  to  and  bo 
between  Ilome  and  Germany,  and  although,  in  returning, 
tliey  rather  carried  the  fire  into  their  own  territory  thin 
extinguished  it  abroad,  the  pope  seemed  to  take  pleasure 
himself  in  the  eagerness  with  which  the  more  important 
powers  in  Italy  occupied  themselves  with  the  solution 
of  tlie  great  questions.  The  heads  of  the  Catholics  and 
Reformers  discussed  the  points  with  friendliness ;  the  brutal. 
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scandal   that  cardinals   should    be   seen   in   the   bright 
noon  in  worldly  garb^  in  the  society  of  women  of  bad  fame. 
It  was  not  the  women  that  were  objected  to,  but  their 
quality.    When,  at  the  present  day,  we  blame  the  celibacy 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  pitying  the  recluses  who  are  con- 
demned to  the  want  of  family  ;  we  are  taking  a  point  of 
view  certainly  entertained  by  few  in  those  times.      The 
question  was  at  that  time  only  how  to  change  into  mar- 
riages the  usual  intercourse  of  the  clergy  with  women,  out 
of  regard  for  common  moral  security.     It  was  a  point 
especially  urged  in  Germany,  because  it  seemed  necessary 
to  the  citizens  on  account  of  their  own  wives  and  daughters, 
for  no  one  thought  of  wishing  to  prohibit  the  spiritual  lords 
fiom  making  alliances,  or  of  considering  it  scandalous  if 
tiiey  had  children. 

Paul  III.,  however,  took  these  active  steps  in  religious 
matters  chiefly  on  political  grounds,  which  would  certainly 
have  biassed  Clement  VII.,  had  he  not  felt  himself  far  too 
dependent  on  the  emperor.  Paul  coxdd  again,  with  better 
powers,  resume  the  old  policy  of  operating  with  France 
against  Spain,  or  with  Spain  against  France.  Under  pre- 
teit  of  reconciling  the  two  foes,  Francis  and  Charles,  he 
Ttted  their  disputes  for  his  own  advantage.  His  interest 
demanded  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they  should  be  kept 
equal  in  power.  And  as  France  had  gradually  fallen  into 
an  increasingly  disadvantageous  position,  Charles  must  be 
kept  from  too  considerable  an  augmentation  of  power.  This 
would  have  been  awarded  him  had  Germany  yielded  to 
kim.  Clement  had  therefore,  before  this,  considered  a 
oertam  sympathy  with  the  Lutheran  princes  as  giving 
kim  political  power.  Paul,  however,  went  further.  His 
codeavour  was  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  G^mans, 
VOL.  n.  L  2 
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and  to  liring  about  a  direct  understanding  with  them. 
But  to  tliis  the  emperor  presented  an  obstacle  by  endea- 
Youriug,  on  bis  side,  to  satisfy  the  German  princes  without 
the  pope's  mediation.  They  were  not  to  go  to  him  through 
Ilome,  but  to  be  brought  back  to  Eome  by  him  ;  he  wished 
to  make  them  not  only  good  Catholics,  but,  above  all,  his 
subjects.  And  thus,  while  pope  and  emperor  were  co^nle^ 
acting  each  other,  neither  being  in  the  position  to  tise  force, 
the  Lutherans  gained  an  advantage  they  never  could  ha^ 
obtained,  had  they  been  left  to  their  own  energy. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  as  long,  both  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  as  was  satisfactory  lo  the  pope's  desires.  For 
the  intellectual  bfe  of  Rome,  these  were  prosperous  times '. 
and  their  repost:  and  hopeful  industry  appear  in  all  the 
more  iigreeable  light  from  the  sad  state  of  things  under 
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that  lustre  npon  Paul  IIL  which  Baphael  had  giveo  to 
Leo  X.  Their  endeavour  was  to  bring  about  the  great 
reconciliation,  by  means  of  which  the  Lutherans  might  be 
won  back  to  the  Somish  Church,  and  might  influence  its 
life  by  their  presence. 

Among  these  men  was  Michael  Angelo.  Not  that  he 
had  daily  intercourse  with  them  or  was  actually  drawn 
into  the  interest  which  agitated  their  minds,  but  the  dis~ 
tingoishing  feature  of  their  efforts  was  the  same.  He  knew 
what  they  hoped,  and  he  cherished  in  his  soul  those  thoughts 
for  the  establishment  of  which  they  were  contesting. 

Yeti  Michael  Angelo's  position  with  i-egard  to  them 
allows  us  to  perceive  how  far  removed  they  were  in  the 
South  from  wishing  to  identify  themselves  with  the  trans- 
actions in  the  NortL    They  bore  no  relation  to  Germany 
in  a  theological  respect,  just  as  in  political  things,  at  the 
present  day,  a  state  would  probably,  when  casting  off  a  mon- 
archical government,  attach  herself  to  a  neighbouring  re- 
pablic,  and  make  its  forms  her  own.    There  may  have  been 
iMttiy  in  Italy  who  thought  thus ;  but  the  liberal  party, 
eonsidered  as  a  whole,  shared  not  these  views.   Independent 
18  we  find  Michael  Angelo,  nothing  betrays  sentiments  in 
Ins  mind  hostile  to  the  pope  and  the  Eomish  Church  ; 
eondliatoiy  as   Contarini,  Pole,    and  their  companions, 
appear,  they    were    subsequently  accused    of  Lutheran 
iBachinations,  yet  they  little  thought  of  sacrificing  the 
dightest  portion  of  the  pope's  authority,  and  of  substituting 
Oennan  ideas  in  the  place  of  Italian  ones. 

What^  moreover,  could  the  doctrines  of  Luther  have 
aftided  these  highly  cultivated  Italians,  which  they  did  not 
alieady  possess  ?  The  Bible  was  opened  to  the  Germans  for 
tbe  first  time  like  a  gift  from  heaven.    They  plunged  into 
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religioua  questions  as  into  a  mine  of  gold,  of  which  no 
one  had  before  rightly  known,  and  which  suddenly  lay 
open  there,  for  young  and  old  to  investigate.  It  waa 
otherwise  in  Italy.  They  needed  no  increase  of  material 
They  had  long  known  the  Bible,  they  possessed  Dante  or 
Pttrarca  if  they  wished  to  absorb  their  imaghiation  with 
ideas  of  immortality,  they  had  the  same  subject  brought 
before  them  iii  another  form  in  works  of  art  Michael 
Angelo  ofteu  reverts  to  death  and  immortality  in  his 
sonuuts.  In  philosoplucal  calmness,  however,  he  write* 
ilown  his  thoughts,  so  alien  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Bible, 
without  the  aid  of  which  we  should  not  have  ventured  to 
touch  u^ion  such  subjects  ia  Germany,  that  he  would  be 
considered  rathtT  a  scholar  of  Plato's  than  a  Christian,  if 
the  stinging  unrest  which  fills  him  with  regard  to  his  own 
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letters  to  him  in  earlier  years  afford,  with  all  their  detail, 
bat  little  information  with  regard  to  his  character.  In  the 
year  1615,  he  was  among  those  who  carried  the  canopy 
rmder  which  Leo  X  entered  Florence.  He  was  re- 
warded for  this  with  the  rank  of  count  and  the  right  of 
adding  the  Medicsean  balls  to  his  arms.  We  know  no- 
thing farther  of  him.  He  alone  of  all  Michael  Angelo's 
brothers  left  children  behind  him. 

We  hear  more  of  the  father.    Lodovico  seems  to  have 

been  a  good-natured  unpretending  man,  but  at  the  same 

time  too  easily  persuaded  and  passionate.     The  brothers 

made  use  of  him  when  they  wished  to  effect  anything  with 

liichael  Angelo.    At  times  the  latter  broke  out  into  anger 

iboat  it.    At  such  moments  he  cast  before  them  how  he 

bad  constantly  sacrificed  himself  for  them,  but  that  they 

bad  never  acknowledged  it     Soon,  however,  he  would 

letam  to  his  natural  position — that,  namely,  of  working  for 

tfaem — and  they  to  theirs,  that  of  consenting  to  it. 

We  have  two  letters  of  Michael  Angelo's,  written  be- 
tween 1520  and  1530,*  which  show  what  discord  existed 
vithin  the  domestic  circle.   Both  are  written  from  Florence. 
**  Dearest  father,"  says  the  first, — *'  I  was  much  astonished 
^en  I  did  not  find  you  at  home  yesterday,  and  now,  as  I 
beir  that  you  have  complained  about  me  and  said  that  I 
Ittd  driven  you  from  home,  I  am  still  more  astonished, 
for  this  I  know  as  certain,  that  from  the  day  of  my  birth 
tofbe  present  it  has  never  come  into  my  mind,  either  as 
iQgvds  trivial  things  or  more  important  ones,  to  do  any- 
flung  that  would  be  opposed  to  you.     I  have  burdened 
Jny^df  with  all  my  labour  and  work  only  for  your  sake, 
od  jrou  know  well,  since  I  have  come  back  to  Florence 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  XLVIL 
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from  Kome,  that  I  have  remidiied  in  Florence  for  yonr  aslK 
alone,  and  that  I  consider  all  that  belong  to  me  as  yooi 
property.  A  short  time  ago  when  you  were  lU,  I  promised 
you  never  willingly  to  leave  you,  and  now  I  cannot  but 
feel  astonislied  that  you  have  so  quickly  forgotten  all 
Thirty  years  you  have  known  me  now  for  what  I  am,  and 
you  know  how  I  have  done  and  intended  good  for  yon 
wherever  I  could. 

"  How  could  you  now  say  that  1  had  thrust  you  out 
of  the  house  ?  This  alone  was  wanting  to  all  the  sorrow  I 
have  had  about  other  things,  and  all  for  your  sake.  And 
this  is  my  thanks  for  it ! 

"  But  now,  be  it  so;  let  it  be  I  who  drove  you  from  tie 
house  ;  be  nslmmed  of  me,  and  consider  you  have  sufTered 
injury  tlirou,L;ii  me, — it  shall  be  so  ; — then  let  me  beg  for  for- 
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"  I  am  urged  to  set  out,  and  I  cannot  do  so  without 
having  spoken  to  yoiu  You  must  not  remain  at  Settig- 
nano.  I  b^  you,  let  all  the  sad  things  rest,  and  come. — 
Your  Michelangelo." 

It  seems  as  if  Pietro  were  to  blame  for  the  quarrel. 
As  Antonio  Mini  is  first  mentioned  in  the  year  1525, 
Michael  Angelo  may  at  that  time  have  changed  his  ser- 
vant, and  the  date  of  the  letter  may  be  thus  determined.* 
Previous,  therefore,  to  the  Eomish  journey  of  1525,  or  that 
to  Carrara,  this  flight  of  the  old  Buonarroti  took  place. 
How  beautiful  is  the  term  with  which  Michael  Angelo, 
half  in  irony,  half  in  sadness,  confesses  to  all  with  which 
he  is  reproached,  and  asks  pardon  like  a  child  who  has 
been  really  guilty  of  the  offence  imputed  to  him  ! 

The  second  letter,  however,  shows  the  progress  of  the 

matter.    Lodovico  had  not  returned,  but  had  sent  a  written 

reply.    Michael  Angelo  could  now  endure  it  no  longer.    He 

was  a  man  almost  fifty  years  old,  and  he  would  not  be  so 

trifled  with  by  those  who  were  thus  instigating  his  father  to 

act,  while  unseen  themselves.    He  wrote  that  he  would  only 

briefly  reply  to  what  was  absolutely  necessary.    Lodovico, 

he  says,  had  written  that  he  had  received  no  money,  because 

he,  Michael  Angelo,  had  prohibited  it.     But  his  father  was 

deceived  by  those  in  whom  he  placed  his  confidence.    All 

had  been  thus  arranged  only  for  Lodovico's  comfort,  he 

knew  no  longer  what  he  wished.    But  if  he  had  caused 

Know  to  his  father,  the  latter  had  foimd  means  to  revenge 

himself  for  it.    "  The  whole  of  Florence  knows,"  he  con- 

tmued  with  ironical  bitterness,  "  that  you  are  a  rich  man, 

and  that  I  have  given  my  life  for  you,  and  gain  only 

pmiahment  for  it ;  you,  however,  gain  great  praise  for  it. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  XL VIII. 
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Tell  people  what  yoti  will,  but  write  to  me  no  more,  fbi 
would  hinder  me  at  my  work  if  I  were  now  to  tell  j 
wliat  you  have  received  from  me  Uirou^  twenty-five  yea 
I  should  like  better  if  I  need  not  say  this  to  you,  bnt 
cannot  change  the  necessity  for  doing  ao.  Beware  of  th< 
of  whom  you  have  to  beware ;  we  only  once  die,  and  ■ 
return  uot  back  again  to  make  amenda  for  that  which ' 
liave  done  amiss.  Have  jou  therefore  lived  so  long  to  i 
thus?    God  be  with  you. — Michelangelo." 

Wo  feel  that  the  letter  was  not  written  only  for  Lo< 
vico.  Unfortunately  all  information  aa  to  the  particuL 
is  missin<;.  Among  those  of  whom  the  fother  is  to  bewa 
Giamondo  and  Giovansimone  are  intended,  as  they  mt 
than  once  had  worked  through  him  against  AUch; 
Au^elo.     Severe  provocation  must  have  occurred,  to  ha 
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Oh  the  Dxaih  of  his  Fathsb  Lodovico,  aftxb  thb  Death 

OF  his  Bbotheb  Buonabboto. 

Already  had  I  wept  and  sighed  so  much, 
I  thought  all  grief  for  ever  at  an  end. 
Exhaled  in  sighs,  shed  forth  in  bitter  tears. 

But  death  comes  digging  at  the  fount  of  woe, 

The  very  roots  and  veins  invidiously, 

Filling  with  grief  the  soul,  with  pain  the  heart 

Therefore  from  one  sole  point  two  sorrows  spring, 
Distinct,  and  full  of  bitterness, — twofold, — 
Subjects  for  separate  tongue,  and  pen,  and  tears. 

For  thee,  my  brother,  and  for  him  who  was 
Of  thee  and  me  the  parent,  love  inspires 
A  grief  unspeakable  to  vex  and  sting. 

One  is  first  painted  by  fond  memory's  strokes, 
The  other  sculptured  deeply  in  my  heart, 
As  though  the  life  were  scarcely  lacking  yet. 

But  these,  though  bitter  things,  yet  had  at  last 
Their  consolation,  for  worn  out  with  age. 
Thy  days,  O  fiBither,  closed  in  unconsciousness. 

Death  is  less  hard  to  him  who  wearily 
Bears  back  to  Qod  a  harvest  fully  ripe. 
Than  'tis  to  him  in  full  and  freshest  mind. 

But  cruel  were  the  heart  that  did  not  weep, 
That  he  should  see  no  more  upon  this  earth. 
Him  who  gave  being  first  and  then  support 

Our  griefs  intensity,  our  weight  of  woe, 
Are  less  or  more,  according  as  each  feels. 
And  all  my  utter  weakness.  Lord,  thou  know'st 
TOLa  M 
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Anil  if  iny  kouI  to  reaaou's  teaching  yields, 

Auil  liulcs  its  pain,  so  galling  is  the  rein 

Thnt  greater  tonnent  springs  from  tlie  lestraiat 

And  ilitl  1  not  look  inward,  O  my  soul, 
And  ate  at  last  that  thou  ahalt  one  day  smile 
At  death,  which  now  thou  fearest  over  much, 

My  piiin  would  grow  ;  but  thcK,  my  crying  gricfr, 
Aru  t(>nii>ered  by  firm  faith,  tliat  heaven  aflurik 
Al  dirath,  safe  shelter  to  the  godly  man. 

Our  intellect  o'erloatled  by  the  weight 
<.)r  tlu-  weak  fleah,  is  more  in  fear  of  death 
Till'  mure  the  faUe  pcrbmution  is  declared. 

Full  ninety  tiiuea  the  sun  had  bathed  his  face 
III  till'  wet  ocean,  ending  his  annual  round. 
Ere  tliou  attainnlst  to  the  Peace  Divine, 
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Death  is  not,  as  some  think,  the  worst  of  ills 
To  him  whose  latest  day  outshines  the  first 
Through  grace  divine,  close  to  the  seat  of  God. 

There  where  (to  Him  be  thanks)  I  think  thee  now 

And  hope  to  see  again,  if  my  cold  heart 

Be  raised  from  earthly  mire  to  where  thou  art. 

And  if  'twixt  sire  and  son  the  noblest  love 
Still  grows  in  Heaven,  where  every  virtue  grows, 
While  giving  glory  to  my  heavenly  Lord 
1  shall  rejoice  Tvith  thee,  in  Heaven's  bliss. 
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Fratello. 

Gik  piansi  e  sospiiai  pur  tanto  e  tanto 
Ch'  io  mi  credei  per  sempre  ogni  dolore 
Coi  sospiri  esalar,  versar  col  pianto. 

Ma  morte  al  fonte  di  cotal  umore 
Le  radici  e  le  vene  invida  impinguu, 
E  duol  rinnova  all'  alma  e  pena  al  core. 

Dunque  in  un  punto  sol  parta  e  distingua 
Due  querele  amarissime  per  voi, 
Altro  pianto,  altra  penna,  e  altra  lingua. 

Di  te  fratel,  di  te  che  d'  ambi  noi 
Qenitor  fosti,  amor  mi  sprona  e  stringe, 
N&  so  qual  doglia  piii  mi  stringa  e  aunoL 

La  memoria  1'  uno  prima  mi  dipinge, 
L'  altro  vivo  scolpisce  in  mezzo  al  seno 
Nuova  piet^  che  di  pallor  mi  tinge. 

Ma  quei  pur  cose  acerbe  all'  ultim'  ore  : 
Stanco  dagli  anni  il  giomo  estremo  oscuro 
Traesti,  o  Padre,  ond'  ho  vi^  men  dolore, 

Poco  air  increscitor  gi^  'I  morir  duro, 
Di  chi  riporta  a  Dio  la  propria  messe 
Allor  che  'I  ver  del  senso  e  piii  sicuro. 

Ma  qual  cuore  e  crudel,  che  non  piangesse, 
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Noil  dovendo  veder  di  qui  piii  miL 
Chi  gti  di^  r  esser  pria,  nntrillo,  e  lene. 

Nostri  intensi  dolori,  e  nostri  giui 

Son  come  piji  o  men  daBcnn  gU  aente, 
E  qosnto  io  debit  ua,  Signor,  ta  1  lu. 

E  r  alma  miA,  b*  alia  ngitm  eonaente, 

Si  duro  &  1  fren  per  cui  1'  Bfliumo  ascondo, 
Che'  n  fiiile  fona  pib  mi  fo  dolente. 

E  sc  't  penaier  oel  qual  io  mi  profondo, 
Nod  mi  moBtrasBe  al  fin,  ch'  og^  tn  ridi 
Del  morir  che  temeeti  in  qneeto  mondo, 

Crencere  1  duol,  ma  i  dolori  stridi 
Temprati  son  d'  ana  ciedenza  ferma, 
Ch'  uom  ben  visauto  a  morte  in  ciel  ^  annidi. 

Nostro  intelletto  dalla  came  infcmiB 

£  tanto  oppreoeo,  che  1  morii  piii  epiace 
Quanto  piu  '1  falso  persnaao  affenna. 

Novania  volte  1'  annua  sua  face 

Ha  '1  sol  neU'  ocean  bagnata,  e*moIle, 
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Non  ky  com  'alcun  crede,  morte  11  peggio 

A  chi  Tultimo  di  trascende  al  primo 

Per  gnuda  etema,  appresso  al  divin  seggio. 
Dove,  la  Dio  merc^,  te  credo  e  stiiiio, 

E  spero  di  veder^  se  '1  freddo  cuore 

Mia  raggion  tragge  dal  terrestre  limo. 
£  se  tra  1  padre  e  1  figlio  ottimo  amore 

Creace  nel  del,  crescendo  ogni  virtute, 

Rendendo  gloria  al  mio  divin  fattore 
Qoder6  con  la  mia  la  tua  salute.* 

^  train  of  thought  in  this  poem  is  of   the  greatest 
**«ity.    Prom  his    own  grief,   Michael    Angelo    slowly 

• 

'^  to  the  glory  of  his  father,  and  concludes  by  plac- 

• 

^  himself  at  his  side.  How  clearly  he  recognised  here 
^  onion  of  earthly  sects.  Yet  in  a  Christian  feeling 
^onOar  to  Dante's,  he  holds  himself  aloof  from  the  dis- 
pute which  is  agitating  the  world  around  him.  There  is 
•o  tnce  of  purgatory  in  Michael  Angelo's  verses.  The 
idea  nerer  occurred  to  him.  From  the  first  he  entertains  a 
certainty  of  the  old  Lodovico's  perfect  happiness,  and  in 
endence  of  this  he  urges  the  grace  of  God,  la  grazia 
'^'Ma,  which  is  pre-supposed  as  something  which  can- 
lut  fail  him  who  surely  expects  it  This  was  the  purport 
^  the  proposition  about  which  Bome  and  Grermany  were 
dttpoting  ;  Michael  Angelo  expresses  it  here  as  if  no  one 
dooUed  it  How  little  he  adhered  to  outward  ecclesias- 
W  rule,  is  shown  by  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Flor- 
«ce  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Giovansimonef     "  Al- 

*  Fram  the  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  which  in  some  passages 
^«nei  eooaideiably.  I  insert  the  Italian  text  here,  and  afterwards 
^  {nqnently,  as  my  translation,  aiming  more  at  the  spirit  than 
^  voids,  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  original  verses. 

^  8ia  Appendix,  Note  XUX. 
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tliimgh,"  lie  thuTp  writes,  "all  those  sacraments  which 
till.'  church  (diijoins  were  not  administered  to  liim,  yet  if 
lie  showed  tnie  repentance  and  resignation  to  tlie  will  at 
God  (biii.iiia  coutritione),  that  is  auf&cient  for  his  eternal 
Ijleast'dncss."  In  the  same  corresi>ondence,  we  disdvei 
also  his  views  nf  good  wortcs.  He  commissions  Leonanlo 
again  and  again  to  inquire  secretly  whether  there  is  not 
Slime  poor  citizen  to  be  raised  from  distress,  and  assisted 
jierhaps  with  a  dowry  for  his  daughter.  Ho  was  to  write 
to  him  about  it,  for  he  wished  to  do  something  for  the 
welfare  of  liis  own  soul.  But  he  was  to  do  so  quite  in 
SL-cret,  that  uti  one  might  hear  of  ii  The  doctrine  rould 
not  be  more  iiohly  understood.  But  to  any  man  who 
Ihiiuj^Iit  thus,  the  German  idea  that  nothing  depended  on 
j^'iiod  wiirks  luiist  have  been  scarcely  intelligible. 
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in  doing  so  they  must  have  appeared  to  the  Romans  as 
sacril^ous  destroyers.  For  even  among  those  who  under- 
stood the  doctrine  of  Luther  the  most  clearly,  the  greater 
part  were  unable  to  conceive  the  invisible  without  the 
visible.  Hence  the  reason  why  worldly  thoughts  were 
again  and  again  imputed  to  the  Lutherans,  why  it  was 
imagined  that  Luther  could  be  made  a  cardinal,  why  Pro- 
testantism was  received  as  merely  negative,  without  a 
belief  of  its  own,  and  the  possibility  of  its  endurance  was 
not  allowed.  And  therefore  in  Michael  Angelo,  though  in 
his  thoughts  he  approached  the  doctrines,  and  though  his 
whole  nature  inclined  to  speculations  on  this  subject,  there 
is  no  trace  of  his  taking  cognizance  of  Luther  and  his 
doings.  We  may  even  infer  the  healthiness  of  Michael 
Angelo's  nature  from  this  ;  for  wherever  the  religious 
movement  now  asserted  itself  in  Italy,  it  appears  more 
frequently  the  residt  of  something  which  I  will  call  neither 
sentimentality  nor  over-straining,  but  which  was  at  any 
late  not  the  strong  citizen-like  spirit  which  animated  it 
in  Germany,  and  which  gave  to  it  vigour  and  continuance. 

4 

Between  1530  and  1540,  Rome  received  free  ideas  from 
three  different  quarters. 

She  received  them  from  Venice,  where  freedom  of 
thought  was  most  permitted,  and  where  the  closest  inter- 
couree  with  Germany  prevailed  Here  dwelt  the  Floren- 
ce exile  Bruccioli,  and  translated  the  Bible.  From  hence 
•lao  an  address  was  sent  to  Luther,  and  an  answer  received. 

She  received  them  from  Geneva,  where,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Calvin,  a  spiritual  authority  had  been  formed,  such 
w  Savonarola  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  raise  in  Florence, 
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and  -which  was  situated  as  an  ttnassailable  theological  for- 
tress between  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Thither  the 
glances  of  Savoy  were  directed,  for  Maigaret,  sister  of 
Francis  I.,  and  the  friend  of  Calvin,  dwelt  there,  and  those 
of  Ferrara  also,  for  Kenata,  the  consort  of  the  young  Duke 
Ercole,  likewise  a  French  princess,  and  still  more  asso- 
ciated with  Calvin  than  Mai^ret,  had  almost  pnbUcly  con- 
fessed the  new  doctrines.  Many  ties  connected  Ferraia 
with  almost  all  the  more  important  cities  of  northern  Italy. 

The  third  attack,  however,  proceeded  from  Naples,  and 
from  hence,  to  use  the  technical  expression,  the  breach 
was  opened. 

Whilst  in  the  north  the  matter  ^vas  openly  carried  on, 
iind  the  heretical  writings  weje  poured  freely  into  the 
country  across  the  Alps,  in  Naples,  independent  of  such 
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even  those  who  came  in  contact  with  heretics,  were 
threatened  with  loss  of  life  and  property,  he  attended  the 
preaching  of  Occhino,  and  acknowledged  the  power  of  his 
growing  eloquence.  And  so  skilfully  did  Occhino  conceal 
his  innermost  thoughts,  that  the  pope  himself  appointed 
him  his  confessor,  and  summoned  him  to  Bome. 

Here  he  now  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  party  who 
were  labouring  to  bring  about  a  peaceable  agreement  with 
ibe  Lutherans,  and  who,  although  the  attempts  of  the  pope 
to  negotiate  with  Luther  and  to  induce  the  Germans  to 
attend  a  council  in  Italy  under  the  auspices  of  the  Somish 
Church,  remained  fruitless,  did  not,  however,  support  the 
influence  of  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  application 
of  authoritative  force  to  the  Lutherans. 

For  that  the  Lutherans  would  not  come  to  terms  was 

dear  at  last  to  many.    The  Germans  desired  a  council 

endowed  with  sovereign  power  to   remodel  everything 

thoroughly.     The  more  courteous,  the  more  considerate, 

▼ere  the  advances  fi'om  Some,  the  more  rude  were  Lu- 

fhei^s  replies.     Paul  III.  had  selected  a  man  to  negotiate 

with  him,  who,  by  his  subsequent  apostasy  to  the  German 

catise,  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  events.    This 

nan,  Vergerio,  a  high  ecclesiastic,  had  already  gone  to 

Gwmany  on  a  similar  mission  xmder  Clement  VII.    He 

dedaied,  when,  after  having  failed  in  his  object,  he  arrived 

^  Bome,  that  war  was  the  only  means  of  accompHshing 

•Jiything. 

In  spite  of  this,  they  adhered  strongly  in  the  Vatican 
*o  the  idea  of  a  peaceable  solution  of  things,  and^submitted 
Patiently  to  the  progress  of  the  reformers  in  their  own 
IttwL 

This  moderation,  however,  and  the  endeavour  purposely 
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(■xliibited  by  Paul  III.  to  draw  free-minded  unbiasaed  meo 
to  till!  Viiticaii,  did  not  spring  simply  from  the  motiTes  to 
wliicli  it  was  assigned, 

lieaides  the  party  in  Italy  of  those  who  wished  for  le- 
I'nriii  ill  a  liberal  sense,  Luther's  appearance  had  aroosed 
iiimthcr,  at  whose  heart  lay  no  leas  the  renovation  of  the 
L'hiiicli,  but  wlio  saw  the  means  for  making  Eome  again 
what  slit!  ought  to  be — not  by  a  remodelling  of  her  prin- 
nipU'S,  but  by  a  return  to  the  o!d  strictness,  by  the  maitt- 
f.cnmice  of  her  privileges,  and  by  the  restoration  of  her 
authoritative  jiosition  with  regard  to  secular  rule.  A  new 
spirit  was  nowled,  but  it  was  the  old,  the  lost  ona  There 
was  no  occasion  to  treat  with  heretics,  but  regardlessly  to 
conx'ct  the  evil  in  themselves.  Tliey  niust  feel  what  they 
were,  and  live  and  act  aeconlingly.  Tlie  church  had  to  be 
renovated  :  but,  imder  any  circumstances,  the  people  had 
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who,  by  his  exemplary  life,  was  a  pattern  to  others.  Depriva- 
tions and  complete  abstraction  in  spiritual  thoughts,  which 
ought  truly  to  form  the  basis  of  all  orders,  but  which  at  that 
time  were  exchanged  for  wealth,  luxuriousness,  and  worldly 
employments,  often  of  the  most  objectionable  character, 
were  indeed  possessed  by  the  Theatines,  and  a  spirit  of 
zeal  and  unyielding  severity  was  fostered  by  them,  which 
made  them  act  on  the  offensive  towards  all  those  who, 
according  to  their  opinion,  injured  the  Catholic  doctrines. 

The  order  had  afterw^ds  removed  to  Venice,  and  from 
ihence  to  Naples,  just  at  the  time  that  Occhino  was  preach- 
ing there.    The  Theatines  soon  perceived  the  heresy  of  his 
doctrines,  and  accused  him.     Occhino,  however,  knew  how 
to  defend  himself  and  came  off  victorious  from  their  accu- 
BStions.     Cara£fa,  their  founder,  however,  was  too  power- 
M  a  person  for  the  pope  to  dispense  with.    Three  times 
he  summoned  Carafia,  before  he  accepted  the  call  to  Eome. 
At  length  he  appeared,  and  was  appointed  member  of  the 
eommittee,  which  had  to  state  and  consider  the  evils  of  the 
church.    As  all  the  different  views  were  to  be  represented 
inBome,  Caraffa's  appointment  appeared  to  be  an  act  of 
justice.    His  mere  presence,  however,  was  sufficient  to  ex- 
bihit  the  hostility  of  his  party  to  Occhino's,  and  soon 
iMihing  was  required  but  to  wait  so  long  as  the  liberals 
^w  at  the  helm  of  affairs. 

It  seems  as  if  the  pope  from  the  first  had  been  filled 
^  a  certain  fear  of  being  obhged  some  day  to  rely  on 
(^ttaSa's  party,  and  that  therefore  his  wish  to  be  on  good 
^cnns  with  the  Lutherans  had  arisen  from  the  feeling  that, 
J^ever  compulsion  and  severity  were  of  necessity  employed, 
he  ahoold  have  to  yield  to  those  who  would  in  that  case  be 
at  the  helm. 
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Oaraffa  declared  himself  in  the  conunittee  in  favour  of 
immediate  reform  in  the  outward  life  of  the  clergy.  It  would 
be  simiing  greatly  i^ainst  God  to  delay  this,  he  said,  eren 
for  a.  moment  This  could  of  course  be  of  no  service  to  the 
pope.  It  would  have  been  a  noble  spectacle,  if  the  yonng 
cardinal  Famese,  who  owed  his  outward  position  to  the 
possessions  of  the  murdered  Ippolito,  could  have  been  com- 
pellcd  suddenly  to  become  a  worthy  and  abstemious  priest 
Paul  deferred  the  proposed  praiseworthy  measures  to  better 
times.  He  still  hoped  to  effect  ^  compromise  with  the 
Germans. 

The  prospects  of  the  emperor  had  assumed  an  inciess- 
ingly  sorry  aspect,  ever  since  the  campaign  against  Francis 
I.,  sn  pompously  announced  in  Eome,  had  taken  an  un- 
successful turn.  He  could  no  longer  think  of  driving  back 
e  Lutherans  to  tlie  pope  by  force.     The  political  position 
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fioUowing  year,  however,  he  again  resumed  the  plan.    His 

bioUier  Ferdinand,  king  of  Borne,  and  special  r^nt  of 

Gennany,  met  him  in  the  Netherlands,  and  it  was  decided 

iMfeween   them   in  what  way  they  would   manage  the 

l4ithenui&    Cardinal  Famese,  who  was  at  the  imperial 

eoniti  used  every  means  to  prevent  these  resolutions,  but 

ii  vain.     The  imperial  diet,  at  which  matters  were  to  be 

decided,  was  agreed  upon  behind  his  back.    Famese  left 

tte  court  at  once,  and  travelling  back  through  Paris,  he 

(iblained  an  edict  against  heretics,  which  was  carried  out 

with  ostensible  severity. 

In  Caiaffa's  mind  this  was  a  step  onwards.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  milder  view  of  things  prevailed  in  Eome. 

The  pope  showed  himself  ready  to  send  a  legate  to  the 
diet  appointed  at  Batisbon  in  March  1541.  The  Lutherans 
bd  declared  their  consent  to  thia  Up  to  the  last  moment, 
befcre  the  pope  took  this  step,  they  had  endeavoured  to 
ieduoe  the  emperor  to  refer  the  religious  question  to  the 
council  of  Yicenza,  as  the  only  tribimal  of  authority.  This 
V18  refused,  and  the  pope  yielded.  Contarini,  the  mildest 
tf  the  liberal  cardinals,  the  tried  friend  of  the  emperor, 
^  had  personally  desired  him  to  be  sent,  went  to  Batis- 
buQ,  and  the  negotiations  began. 

Daring  Contarini's  absence,  however,  the  decisive  step 
tek  place  in  Bome. 

The  young  Cardinal  Famese  stood  at  the  head  of 
Am  who  urged  for  violent  measures.  It  is  true,  not 
boQ  Caraffii's  motivea  The  Famese  desired  an  alliance 
^  France,  and  war  against  Lombardy.  If,  however, 
*  leoonciliation  between  Gtermany  and  the  emperor  were 
■^  effected,  the  latter  would  acquire  an  increase  of  power, 
vluch  not  only  would  be  a  direct  advantage  to  him,  but 
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would  limit  the  rava^s  of  France  in  North  Genoanf. 
from  whence  she  dww  her  beat  soUUcrs.  It  Auddeolv  oc- 
carred  ta  the  liberal  cardinals  that  they  might  he  conspi>- 
ing  with  the  emperor.  The  comicil,  the  deposition  of  tlie 
pope,  the  elevation  of  Cnntarini,  or  of  one  of  his  frienda, 
appeared  possible.  All  the  free-minded  Italiiuis,  whose 
number  increased  daily,  had  become  allies  of  the  ucw 
power.  Coutoiini  was  on  the  point  of  coming  to  ui 
uiideTstanding  with  the  Lutherans  ;  all  secondary  consiilrr- 
atiuns  having  been  set  aside,  and  the  one  most  important 
question  respecting  justification  by  faith  being  aloQe  treated 
of,  and  on  thia  point  Melancthon  had  shown  himself  in- 
clined to  come  to  an  accommodation,  Ut  which  Conlariw 
had  promised  the  pope's  consent  Suddenly  oi-ders  arrivwl 
from  Rome,  calling  him  bacdc. 

Under  the  rerroach  of  having  outslepned  hta  instnic- 
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x>uld  still  venture  the  jest,  that  he  could  do  nothing,  as 
3ven  the  popes  themselves  could  release  no  one  from 
3temal  condemnation.  Soon,  however,  the  painting  was 
abused  from  the  pulpit. 

All  was  now  silent  respecting  the  Fall  of  the  Angels, 
which  was  to  liave  occupied  the  opposite  wall  Michael 
Angelo  had  already  made  designs  for  it,  none  of  which, 
however,  are  now  to  be  found.  A  Sicilian  painter,  who 
was  in  Michael  Angelo's  service  as  colour-grinder,  is  said, 
to  have  used  them  in  painting  the  church  of  the  Trinity  in 
Borne ;  Vasari  describes  the  picture,  but  I  have  not  seen 
it  there,  and  I  have  never  foimd  it  mentioned  elsewhere. 


CHAPTEE    FOURTEENTH. 

1636 — 1546. 

Tittoiu  Colonna. 

In  Spite  of  the  sorrow  into  whicli  Micliatl  Angdo  *•• 
plunged  by  tlie  loaa  of  his  &ther  ami  brother,  I  miiy  call 
the  period  from  1536  to  1541  an  especially  happy  one. 

Whenever  we  contemplate  the  life  of  great  nien,  tltf 
most  beautiful  part  of  their  existence  is  that,  whan  metf- 
ing    with   a  power   equal   to   their   own,   they  find  o«J 
worthy  of  measuring  the  depth  of  their  mind.     I  do  irtj 
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ended  either  in  coldness  or  flight,  had  been  vain  attempts 
to  discover  men  whose  imderstanding  could  fathom  his 
mind.  Goethe  had  long  given  up  the  hope  of  finding 
any  bnt^  at  the  best,  kindly  pliable  souls,  who  at  least 
did  not  oppose  where  they  did  not  understand,  when  he 
met  with  Schiller.  Few  beside  him  are  known  to  whom 
£Eite  was  so  beneficent  We  know  of  no  equal-minded 
finend  vouchsafed  to  Dante,  Shakspeare,  or  Beethoven. 
Byron  found  Shelley.  But  if  to  the  greater  number  that 
is  denied  which  might  be  considered  in  its  perfection  as 
the  lively  echo  of  their  own  mind,  it  is  at  least  awarded 
almost  to  all  to  be  allowed  to  delude  themselves  with  the 
feeling  that  they  have  foimd  what  they  needed,  if  it  be 
only  the  eyes  of  a  girl,  in  the  depth  of  which  they  imagined 
tJiey  could  read  the  understanding  of  their  mysteries. 

Michael  Angelo,  however,  had  become  old  in  solitude. 

*I  have  no  friends :  I  need  none,  and  wish  to  have  none," 

he  wrote  home  in  his  early  years  from  Eome.    In  Florence, 

iihen  artists  met  for  conversation  here  and  there,  or  for 

festivities,  Michael  Angelo  was  rarely  with  them.     This 

^B8  increasingly  the  case  the  older  he  became.    We  have 

no  intimation  that  any  other  spirits  approached  him  than 

fto8e  of  the  great  dead  of  his  country.      He  seemed  to 

kwe  suffered  the  living  who  formed  his  society  to  gather 

«)  dosely  roxmd  him,  because  they  never  burdened  his 

^ghts  with  their  own.    He  had  blockheads  sometimes 

i&  lis  house,  who  entertained  no  thoughts  at  all,  and  whom 

lifi  endured  as  children  to  whom  he  condescended.     He 

loved  children.    A  boy  is  said  to  have  once  told  him  in 

(be  street^  that  he  should  like  him  to  draw  something,  and 

ICchael  Angelo  took  the  sheet  offered,  and  granted  his 

le^est  at  once.    That  he  loved  women  is  shown  by  his 

VOL.  IL  M  2 
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poems,  There  is,  however,  no  siugle  oiie  wliich  espnsw 
any  other  feeUng  than  that  of  resignation  or  snm>«  it 
unrequited  passion.  Liku  Buethoven.  he  seems  never  In 
liave  won  lier  for  whom  be  longed. 

One  poem  among  many  wc  will  qxiote  liens,  in  wluii 
lie  says  what  conflicts  he  has  endured  ; — 

0  for  tlic  timo  wlieii,  with  a  li^tsoinc  keoit, 

To  my  lilind  hopes  I  gave  unbridled  play  ! 

0  for  tbf  cheerful  brow,  eerunely  giy. 

Prom  wliicb  all  beauty  niuat  for  aye  depart. 

And  Qia  ilow  itl«p»,  laboriously  ta'ea, 

That  grow  BO  tardy  as  we  grow  in  yvim  ; 

0  for  a  flanie  of  love,  a  foitnt  of  tenra, 

Thut  1  might  satiKfy  thee  once  again  ; 

And  if  thou  liv'st  but  to  awaken  love,  ^^^^ 

And  coll  forth  niortak'  sweet  and  bitter  t«Bn,    ^^^| 

Wea-iy  and  old  I  meet  uot  thy  defirc  i^^^^l 
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men  cease  to  believe  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes  as  well 
as  on  a  requital  of  fate.  And  yet  he  was  even  now  vouch- 
safed what  he  longed  for.  He  met  at  last  Vittoria  Colonna. 
The  friendship  between  Michael  Angelo  and  Vittoria 
Colonna  is  well  known.  Whoever  has  heard  his  name, 
knows  hers  also.  In  the  year  when  expectation  was  aroused 
in  Borne  by  the  freer  intellectual  life  in  Italy,  Vittoria 
appeared  there,  in  close  connection  with  the  men  who  were 
labouring  for  the  promulgation  of  the  new  ideas ;  and  next 
to  Occhino,  she  was,  as  it  were,  the  second  intellectual 
centre  around  whom  the  followers  of  the  doctrine  taught  by 
this  man  united. 

She  came  from  Naples,  where  she  had  become  acquainted 
with  Occhino.     She  had  probably  effected  his  summons  to 
Bome.    As  the  daughter  of  Fabrizio  Colonna,  and  the  widow 
of  the  Marchese  di  Pescara,  the  two  highest  nobles  and 
generals  of  her  time,  she  stood  on  a  par  with  the  first  nobles 
in  Europe.     Pescara  had  thought  of  becoming  king  of 
Naples.     Pompeo  Colonna,  Clement  VII. *s  rival,  was  more 
powerful  in  Home  than  the  pope.     In  the  palace  of  Vittoria 
and  the  beautiful  Giulia  Gonzaga,  there  met  a  society 
fonned  in  the  highest  circles  of  Naples,  the  soul  of  which 
^as  Valdez,  a  Spaniard,  whose  duty  for  many  years  had 
^n  to  keep  the  emperor  currently  acquainted  with  the 
German  movement,  and  in  whose  heart  the  truth,  thus  in- 
voluntarily imbibed,  burst  into  flame  on  coming  in  contact 
^  Occhino.     He  remained  in  Naples,  began  to  preach, 
^d  so  long  as  his  short  life  lasted,  he  kept  alive  the 
thoughts  with  which  Occhino  and  Vittoria  Colonna  now 
entered  Eome  itself* 
Vittoria  was  received  by  the  pope  as  became  a  princess 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  LL 
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of  her  rank.  The  emperor,  while  in  Rome,  viaited  het  in 
her  palace.  The  cardinals  Pole  and  Contarini,  the  heads 
of  Occhino's  party,  were  her  intimate  fi-iends,  and  Uweo 
not  linked  with  her  by  the  interests  of  religious  rvfnnn 
were  attracted  by  her  beauty  and  amiability-,  and  that 
which  is  styled  by  her  cont«raponiries,  her  learning.  Pi^pk 
wereproudof  being  ablo  to  reckon  themselves  as  h^rfrieniia, 
adorers,  or  prot^gfe.  For  h«r  connection  and  the  high  i»o- 
sideration  of  her  family  permitted  her  to  take  nuuiy  tmdei 
her  protection. 

We  know  not  how  she  became  acqaaint(>d  with  Michael 
Angelo.  She  was  not  in  Eome  for  t!ie  first  time  in  1536. 
She  had  been  there  as  a  yonng  married  woman  vilb 
Pescara,  her  sun,  as  she  calls  Mm,  to  whom  she  hud  been 
betrothed  in  her  cradle,  and  who,  it  was  decreed,  was  thj 
die  far  from  her,     Hn.  wjls  ap.vfirelv  woiindnd  in  th*i  hatthfl 
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of  great  natnies,  brought  to  light  a  document  which  ex- 
hibits Michael  Angelo  and  Vittoria  in  the  most  life-like 
manner  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1537. 

A  miniature-painter,  Francesco  d'OUanda  by  name,  was 
sent  to  Italy,  between  1530  and  1540,  by  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, in  whose  service  he  was,  and  on  his  return  he  fur- 
nished an  account  of  his  experiences.  His  manuscript, 
dated  1549,  was  found  in  one  of  the  Lisbon  libraries,  and 
Count  Baczynsky  published  some  parts  of  it,  translated 
into  French,  in  his  work  upon  art  in  Portugal  We  see 
Francesco  in  the  midst  of  Bomish  life ;  and  as  we  have 
no  cause  to  doubt  his  truthfulness,*  in  such  close  intercourse 
with  Vittoria  and  Michael  Angelo,  that  we  can  scarcely 
wish  for  anything  more  favourable  or  full  of  detail  He 
deecribes  two  Simdays  which  he  spent  with  them,  and  he 
gives  the  conversations  which  took  place.  The  little  church 
of  San  Silvestro  on  Monte  Cavallo,  opposite  the  Quirinal 
Fdace,  where  they  met,  still  stands.  No  longer,  indeed,  as  at 
that  time,  for  it  is  full  of  the  ornaments  of  a  later  date  : 
the  small  comfortable  sacristy  behind  the  altar  is  painted 
with  Domenichino's  frescos;  the  carved  choir  stools  are 
no  longer  the  old  ones — at  that  time  the  monastery  to 
which  the  church  belonged  was  a  nunnery,  at  the  present 
day  it  is  tenanted  by  monks — but  the  small  dim  space  is 
as  it  was  then ;  the  convent-yard,  which  I  found  filled  with 
flourishing  lemon-trees ;  and  behind  it,  the  Colonna  gar- 
dens, rising  fix)m  the  palaces,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
liill^  up  the  Quirinal  and  through  the  paths  of  which 
Vittoria  ascended  to  the  convent,  which  was  not  situated 
then,  as  now,  on  a  square  surroimded  by  palaces,  but  lay 
alone  on  the  height,  amid  gardens  and  small  houses. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  LIL 
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What,  however,  makes  the  meetings  which  Fnuicesoti 
deaeribea  of  still  greater  importance,  are  some  mifitaka!. 
which  have  crept  into  the  statemuiit,  cither  from  an  yrrnr 
of  memory  (for  he  wrote  almoBt  twelve  years  afte^wa^ls. 
and  expressly  says  that  the  names  had  bcjiun  to  vanish 
from  his  mind),  or  from  the  confusion  of  the  copier ;  for 
I  suppose  the  Measer  Lattantio  Tolomei,  introduced  as  a 
friend  of  Vittoria's,  is  far  more  probably  Claudin  Tokimei, 
known  as  belonging  to  the  circle  of  the  Moichesa  and 
Michael  Angelo,  and  one  of  the  noblest  and  iuo«t  dis- 
tinguished literary  men  at  that  time  in  Rome;  Farther.  I 
should  imagine  that  Fra  Arabrosio  of  SieiiOi  thu  fumoci 
pulpit  orator,  was  more  probably  Fra  Beruanliiio  of  Sienn, 
that  is  Occhino  himself  who  appears  in  Vittoria'a  letten 
under  this  name.  If  we  add  Michael  Angelo  to  tUcso  two, 
the  first  minds  in  Borne  are  presented  to  ua  by  Ftauceaco 
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was  of  higher  value  to  me  than  the  favour  of  nobles,  even 

though  these  might  belong  to  the  highest  rank  of  earthly 

grandeur.      Michael  Angelo,  however,  awakened  such  a 

feeling  of  faithful  love  in  me,  that  if  I  met  him  in  the 

papal  palace,  or  in  the  street,  the  stars  would  often  come 

out  in  the  sky  before  I  let  him  go  again.    Don  Pedro  Mas- 

caranhas,  our  ambassador,  may  be  my  witness  how  difficult 

it  was  to  get  so  far  with  him.    Don  Pedro  was  there  one 

evening,  and  heard  how  Michael  Angelo  jested  with  me 

over  my  work,  when,  at  his  order,  I  had  imdertaken  to  make 

a  series  of  the  remarkable  things  in  Eome  and  Italy,  which 

were  wished  for  by  the  Cardinal  Santi  Quattro.  My  highest 

model  was  the  venerable  Pantheon,  the  most  insignificant 

columns  of  which  I  drew ;  or  the  monuments  of  Agrippa 

and  Augustus,  the  Coliseum,  the  baths  of  Caracalla  and 

Diocletian,  the  triumphal  arches,  the  Capitol,  and  whatever 

the  city  contained  besides  in  remarkable  buildings,  the 

names  of  which  have  unfortunately  already  begun  to  escape 

my  memory.    No  other  thought,  however,  impressed  me 

in  the  splendid  apartments  of  the  pope  but  admiration  for 

Bfi^hael  d*Urbino,  who  has  adorned  it  with  his  noble  work. 

"  While  I  was  thus  sparing  of  my  time  in  Eome,  I 

went  one  Sunday  to  Messer  Tolomei,  to  visit  him  as  my 

habit  was.     He  had  helped  me  to  become  acquainted  with 

ICichael  Angelo  through  Blasio,  the  pope's  secretary,  a  man 

of  importance,  whose  noble  views,  high  birth  (he  was  a 

relative  of  the  pope's),  great  age,  and  irreproachable  conduct, 

had  rendered  honourable.     I  did  not  meet  him,  but  he  had 

left  word  that  I  should  find  him  on  Monte  Cavallo,  in  the 

church   of  San  Silvestro,  where,  with  the  Marchesa  di 

Pescara,  he  was  hearing  the  exposition  of  the  epistles  of 

8t  PauL     And  so  I  started  off  for  San  Silvestro. 
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"  Vittorift  Colonua,  however,  the  Marchesa  di  IVtcarfc 
and  sister  of  Ascauio  Colonna,  ia  one  of  tlie  tiobUist  tad 
moat  famous  wonieii  in  Italy,  stid  in  the  wholu  wcrld 
She  ia  beautiful,  pure  in  coiiduct,  and  ucqiiaint«<l  with  tbo 
Latin  tongue ;  in  short,  she  ia  adorned  with  every  gmx 
which  can  redound  to  a  woman's  pmisa  Weaty  of  the 
brilliant  life  which  slie  formerly  led,  she  has  quite  de^-ntwi 
herself,  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  thoughts  od 
Christ  and  to  study ;  she  supports  the  needy  of  her  sex,  tod 
stands  forth  as  a  model  of  genuine  Catholic  piet^'.  She  wu 
the  intimate  friend  of  Tolomei,  and  I  owe  her  acquaiutanoR 
to  him. 

"  I  entered  :  they  asked  mo  to  take  a  place,  and  tbr 
reading  and  exposition  of  the  epistloa  was  ountinued.  When 
it  was  ended,  the  marchesa  spoke,  and,  looking  at  nie  aad 
Tolomei,  she  said, '  I  am  not  quite  nToiu;.  if  I  imatrine  tbtt 
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'"  If  it  be  bo/  I  replied,  *  it  would,  after  all,  be  nothing 
extraordinaiy,  for  your  excellency  would  be  only  following 
your  usual  habit,  of  granting  a  thousand  times  more  than 
one  ventured  to  desire.' 

"  The  marchesa  smiled.  *  We  ought  to  know  how  to 
give,'  she  said,  'when  a  grateful  mind  is  concerned,  and  here, 
eq^ially,  when  giving  and  receiving  afford  equal  enjoy- 
ment' One  of  her  retinue  had  approached  at  her  calL 
'Do  you  know  Michael  Angelo's  dwelling?  Go  and  tell 
him  that  I  and  Messer  Tolomei  are  here  in  the  chapel, 
where  it  is  beautifully  cool,  the  church  too  is  private  and 
agreeable,  and  that  I  beg  to  ask  him  whether  he  is  inclined 
to  lose  a  few  hours  here  in  our  society,  and  to  turn  them 
into  gain  for  us.  But  not  a  word  that  the  gentleman  from 
Spain  is  here.' 

"I  could  not  re&ain  from  remarking,  in  a  low  tone 
to  Tolomei,  with  what  art  the  marchesa  knew  how  to  treat 
.  the  slightest  thing.  She  inquired  what  we  were  saying. 
*  Oh,'  answered  Tolomei,  *  he  said  with  what  wisdom  your 
excellency  went  to  work  even  in  so  trifling  a  message.  For, 
•8  Michael  Angelo  knows,  that  when  he  once  meets  Messer 
Francesco,  there  is  no  possibility  of  separating,  he  avoids 
him  wherever  he  can."* 

** '  I  have  remarked  it/  said  the  marchesa ;  '  I  know 
Michael  Angelo.  But  it  will  be  dif&cult  to  bring  him  to 
^eak  upon  painting.' 

"  Pra  Ambrosio  of  Siena,  one  of  the  pope's  most  famous 
preachers,  had  hitherto  not  uttered  a  syllable.  'As  the 
gentleman  from  Spain,'  he  now  began, '  is  himseK  a  painter, 
Michael  Angelo  will  be  cautious  of  speaking  of  painting. 
The  gentleman  ought  to  conceal  himseK  if  he  wishes  to 
hear  him  speak  about  it.' 

VOL  a  N 
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'■ '  It  would  perhaps  be  more  difficult  than  you  ime^ime 
to  keep  the  geutleman  from  Spain  concealed  from  Michael 
iViigelo,'  I  repliod,  with  some  severity,  to  the  revereod 
scntlcman  ;  '  even  if  I  were  concealed,  he  would  obsen'e  my 
jircseuce  suoner  perliaps  than  your  reverence  would  were  I 
not  concealed,  though  you  took  spectacles  to  help  you.  Only 
let  hun  come,  whether  he  remarks  that  I  am  here  or  no.' 

"The  niarchesa  and  Tolomei  laughed.  After  some  mo- 
irieuts,  in  which  neither  of  theni  spoke,  we  heard  knocking 
at  the  door.  Every  one  feared  that  it  could  not  be  ^fichael 
Angelo,  who  lived  do^vn  below  on  Monte  Cavallo.*  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  servant  met  him  close  hy  San  Silvestro, 
iis  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  going  to  the  ThermaB.  He 
was  coming  up  thfi  Eaquiline  way,  in  conversation  with  his 
colour-grinder  Urbino  ;  he  fcU  at  once  into  the  snare,  and  it 
was  he  who  knocked  at  the  door. 
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of  having  the  last  word  with  him — and  that  is  to  speak 
of  lawsuits  or  painting,  and  he  will  say  not  a  word  more.* 

'**0r  rather,*  I  now  remarked  from  my  comer,  'the 
veiy  best  means  of  wearying  Michael  Angelo  out,  would 
be  simply  to  let  him  know  that  I  am  here,  for  he  has  not 
seen  me  up  to  this  moment.  Of  course  the  surest  means  of 
concealing  from  him  anything  as  unimportant  as  I  am,  was 
to  come  close  imder  his  eyes.' 

"  *  Pardon,  Messer  Francesco,*  he  called  out,  turning  with 
astonishment  towards  me,  'it  was  impossible  to  see  you — I 
saw  no  one  here  but  the  marchesa.  But  since  you  are 
providentially  there,  come  as  a  colleague  to  my  help.' 

'"The  marchesa,*  I  replied,  'seems,  like  the  sun,  to 
show  things  to  one,  but  to  dazzle  another,  who  looks  at 
her.  With  you,  she  is  to  blame  that  you  have  not  seen 
me,  and  with  me,  she  is  the  cause  of  my  seeing  you  at  all 
to-day.  Who,  moreover,'  I  added,  '  in  discussion  with  her 
excellency,  would  have  any  thoughts  left  for  his  neigh- 
bour? He  needs  them  truly  for  himseK  And  for  this 
reason  alone,*  I  concluded,  turning  to  Fra  Ambrosio,  'it 
before  seemed  to  me  superfluous  to  follow  the  good  counsel 
of  a  certain  reverend  gentleman.* 

**  All  laughed.  Fra  Ambrosio  rose,  took  his  leave  of  the 
marchesa^  greeted  us,  and  left  He  has  been  subsequently 
among  my  best  friends. 

"  *  His  Holiness,*  said  the  marchesa,  again  renewing  the 
conversation, '  has  had  the  goodness  to  grant  me  permission 
to  build  a  new  convent  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood, 
half-way  up  Monte  Cavallo,  where  the  tower  stands  from 
which  Nero  looked  down  on  the  burning  city.  The  foot- 
steps of  pious  women  are  to  efface  the  traces  of  the  wicked. 
I  don't  know,  Michael  Angelo,  how  I  shall  have  the  build- 
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iug  erecteil,  how  large,  and  facing  wliich  side.  The  old 
wall,  perhaps,  might  be  still  employed.' 

" '  Ccrtaiiilj-,'  he  replied  ;  '  the  old  tower  might  hold 
the  bells.  I  see  no  difficulty  id  this  building.  We  woold, 
if  ynur  excellency  likes,  take  &  riew  of  the  place  oc  the 
way  home.' 

'■  ■  I  had  not  ventured  to  ask  this,'  answered  she  ;  '  but  I 
see  the  wonls  of  our  Lord,  '  Every  one  that  exaltcth  him- 
self shall  be  abased,  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall 
lie  uxaltud,'  are  true  under  all  circumstances.  But  you 
Tindoratand  bow  to  give  conscientiously  where  others  only 
la\'ish  at  random,  and  therefore  your  friends  lajik  your- 
self so  much  higher  than  your  works  ;  and  those  who  only 
know  your  works,  and  not  yonrself,  value  that  in  you  which 
can  only  be  called  perfect  on  a  lower  scale.  I  cannot  but 
admire  the  manner  in  which  you  withdraw  yourself  from 
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than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  ;  but  how  should  an  artist, 
absorbed  in  his  work,  take  from  it  time  and  thought  to  drive 
away  other  people's  ennui  ?  There  ore  few  enough  who 
do  what  they  have  to  do  with  perfect  conscientiousness. 
Bat  he  who  belongs  to  these  few,  will  understand  why  it  is 
not  easy  to  deal  sometimes  with  great  artists.  Their 
aiTOgance,  certainly,  is  not  to  blame  for  thia  But  how 
rarely  do  they  meet  with  a  mind  capable  of  imderstanding 
ideas,  if  they  enter  into  commonplace  conversation  which 
diverts  them  from  their  own  deep  thoughts  ?  I  can  assure 
you,  bis  Holiness  himself  often  perplexes  me,  when  he  asks 
me  why  I  do  not  oftener  show  myself.  I  believe  I  can  be 
more  useful  to  him,  and  can  serve  him  more  conscientiously, 
by  lemaining  at  home,  than  by  appearing  in  the  palace 
fijT  every  trifle.  I  generally  reply  to  such  questions  £rom 
his  Holiness,  by  saying  that  I  prefer  to  work  for  him  after 
my  own  fiishion,  instead  of  parading  before  him  like  others 
all  day  and  not  stirring  a  hand.' 

*•  Happy  Michael  Angelo  !'  I  cried,  *  there  is  only  one 
prince  among  all  the  princes  of  the  world,  and  that  is  the 
pope,  who  would  forgive  such  a  sin.' 

** '  It  is  just  in  this  that  princes  should  be  most  forbear- 
in(^'  he  said.  *  As  regards  the  pope,'  he  continued,  after  a 
time,  'the  importance  of  the  work  which  he  has  commis- 
sioned me  to  complete,  has  given  me  such  a  freedom 
towards  him,  that  in  conversation,  sometimes,  I  put  my 
felt  hat  here  on  my  head,  without  thinking,*  and  speak 
openly.  And  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  have  my  head  cut 
off  for  this ;  on  the  contrary,  he  lets  me  live  as  I  like,  and 
it  is  just  at  such  moments  that  I  serve  him  most  zealously. 
Of  coarse,  if  any  blockhead  were  to  fancy  being  quite  alone 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  LIV. 
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not  lia\'uig  a  hiiuiaii  being  near,  and  call  this  the  true 
enjoyment  of  life,  his  friends  would  juatly  let  him  go,  and 
the  world,  with  good  I'eason,  would  condemn  him  ;  but  not 
to  let  an  artist  indulge  in  quiet,  who  lives  solitarily,  because 
hi?  object  in  life  obliges  it,  or  because  he  will  utter  no  false 
expressions,  and  who,  besides,  demands  nothing  from  any 
uni',  is  the  greatest  injustice.  "Why  wish  to  make  him,  by 
force,  take  yiart  in  killing  time  ?  He  needs  quiet.  Therf 
is  mental  work  which  demands  the  wliole  man,  and  leaves 
not  the  smallest  part  of  his  soul  free  to  give  up  to  any.  Had 
he  so  much  leisure  time  as  you  have,  he  would  be  driven  to 
death  if  he  did  not  fill  it  up  exactly  as  you  do,  with  obei- 
sances and  other  usages  of  courtfisy.  K,  however,  yoo 
break  in  upon  liim  and  praise  him  only  for  the  sake  of 
honouring  youi'self,  and  seek  bis  company  because  you  are 
proud  of  it,  he  must  please  you  as  he  is.     If  pope  and  em- 
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quieted  her,  saying,  '  She  need  not  be  at  all  suiprised  : 
Archesilas  had  been  thera' 

***  Great  artists,'  began  Tolomei,  *  would  exchange  with 
no  other  mortals.  For  the  most  part  they  are  satisfied  with 
that  which  they  gain  from  their  work  :  often  little  enough. 
They  do  not  envy  the  rich,  for  they  consider  themselves 
richer  than  the  richest  A  mind  schooled  by  art  perceives 
the  emptiness  of  the  life  of  those  who  consider  themselves 
as  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  and  whose  gloiy  is  all  laid  in 
the  cof&n  with  them.  What  is  caUed  happiness  in  the 
common  sense  can  no  longer  allure  him  who  is  striving 
after  a  fame,  which  has  indeed  no  attraction  for  the  multi- 
tnda  An  artist  is  prouder  of  a  successful  piece  of  work, 
than  a  prince  is  of  a  conquered  provinca  *  I  can  make  earls 
and  dukes,'  said  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  when  he  had  par- 
doned an  artist  who  was  sentenced  to  death,  *  but  Grod  alone 
can  make  a  great  artist/ 

**Me8ser  Tolomei,'  said  the  marchesa,  *give  me  your 
advice.  Shall  I  now  venture  to  request  Michael  Angelo 
to  enlighten  me  a  little  upon  painting,  or  would  the  act 
enable  him  to  show  at  once  that  great  men,  in  spite  of 
everything,  really  listen  to  no  reason,  and  are  humorsome 
after  all?' 

"*My  lady,'  replied  Tolomei,  'Messer  Michael  Angelo 
must  make  an  exception  here,  and  conmnmicate  his 
thoughts,  though  he  may  hold  them  concealed  from  the  world/ 

•*'  Your  excellency  has  only  to  command  and  I  obey/ 
said  Michael  Angelo. 

'*  The  marchesa  smiled.  *  Since  we  have  come  so  far  as 
ihat^  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  the 
Ketherland  painting.  It  seems  to  me  more  religious  in 
its  character  than  the  Italian.' 
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-  ■  The  XetherlaDd  painting'  replied  the  master  hIowIt, 
■  will  suit  in  general  all  who  call  themselves  religiota, 
more  than  the  Italian  ■wUl  do*  The  Netherland  woits 
will  bring  tears  to  their  eves  when  onrs  leave  them  cold 
The  canse,  however,  does  not  He  in  the  power  of  those 
[Viintings.  but  in  the  weakly  sensibilities  of  thoae  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  thus  affected  The  Nethetland 
painting  suits  old  women  and  young  girls,  ecclesiastics, 
niins,  and  people  of  quality,  who  have  no  feeling  for  the 
true  harmony  of  a  work  of  art.  The  Netherlanders  endea- 
vour to  attract  the  eye, — they  represent  favourite  and 
;igreeable  subjects — saints  and  prophets,  of  whota  no  ill 
can  be  said.  They  use  drapery,  wood-work,  landscapes 
with  trees  and  figures,  whatever  strikes  as  pretty,  but  which 
possesses  in  truth  nothing  of  genuine  art  in  itself,  and 
where  neither  inward  symmetry  nor  careful  selection  and 
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tion,  and  whoever  strives  after  it,  is  striving  after  something 
divina  Tme  painting  is  only  an  image  of  the  perfection 
of  God,  a  shadow  of  the  pencil  with  which  He  paints,  a 
melody^  a  striving  after  harmony.  A  lively  intelligence, 
however,  can  alone  feel  wherein  the  difficulty  lies.  And 
therefore  is  this  art  so  rare,  and  so  few  are  there  who  attain 
to  it 

*' '  But  that  in  Italy  alone  anything  good  can  be  accom- 
plished, is  not  an  assertion  without  basis.  Let  a  painter 
work  elsewhere,  a  master  using  every  eflPort,  and  take 
any  pupil  who  has  learned  among  us,  and  let  both  draw 
and  paint,  each  after  his  own  fashion,  and  compare ;  and 
you  will  find  that  he  who  was  only  a  pupil  in  Italy  has 
produced  more  with  regard  to  genuine  art  than  the  master 
who  is  not  from  Italy.  So  true  is  this,  that  even  Albert 
Diiier,  a  master  who  works  with  such  skill  and  delicacy  of 
feeling,  when  he  wished  to  paint  something  which  should 
deceive  us  as  to  its  having  been  executed  in  Italy,  whether 
the  work  he  produced  were  good  or  bad,  could  still  paint 
nothing  in  which  I  could  not  observe  at  once  that  it  neither 
came  from  Italy  nor  from  an  Italian  artist;  and,  there- 
fore, no  other  people,  one  or  two  Spanish  masters  excepted, 
can  paint  as  we  paint    We  feel  at  once  the  difference. 

" '  Our  art  is  that  of  ancient  Greece  ;  not  because  it  is 
somewhat  Italian,  but  because  it  is  good  and  correct  We 
mj,  that  is  painted  as  if  an  Italian  had  done  it ;  and  who- 
ever attained  to  this  without  having  painted  in  Italy, 
would  still  be  called  so.  Art  belongs  to  no  land  :  it  comes 
from  heaven.  We,  however,  possess  it ;  for  nowhere  has 
the  old  empire  left  behind  such  distinct  traces  of  its  glory 
as  with  us ;  and  with  us,  I  believe,  true  art  will  set* 

**  He  was  silent    I  encouraged  him  to  continue.    *  Then 
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you  m^tain  that  paintiiig  is  peculiar  to  the  Italians?'  I 
said  '  Is  thiit,  however,  a  Eoatter  of  astotmbmeDt  ?  Haw 
yoa  not  in  Itjiy  just  as  much  reason  for  paintiiig  well  as 
other  people  have  for  painting  badly?  You  are  indus- 
triooa  by  nature  :  yoa  come  fonrard  with  will,  tAst«,  and 
talent.  Xo  one  is  satisfied  in  yoar  land  to  remain  au 
artizan:  you  work  to  rise.  Mediocritj-  is  hateful  to  you. 
.^1  is  in  your  favour :  you  have  the  great  models ;  thej 
■>t>trude  upon  you  at  everj'  Step.  The  land  is  full  of  masters, 
who  in.«ruct  yi  m ;  of  princes,  who  protect  you  ;  of  minds, 
tliat  imderstami  you.  Everj-thing  with  you  revolves  round 
;irt ;  all  honour  is  bestowed  upon  it.  Among  so  many 
princ&'i  anil  nobles,  one  alone,  however,  has  gained  the 
suniante  of  tht:  divine  —  one  painter  only,  and  that  a 
Michael  Angelo!' 

"  '  You  speak  like  a  good  Italian,  and  as  if  you  had  been 
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vestro.  He  had  roamed  through  the  city,  filled  as  it  was 
with  the  festive  crowd  in  honour  of  the  Duchess  Marghe- 
rita,  Alessandro  dei  Medicfs  widow,  whom  Paul  III.  had 
obtained  from  the  emjieror  as  the  consort  of  the  young 
Ottavio  Famese.  In  her  honour,  the  carnival  of  1537  sur- 
passed in  splendour  any  that  had  before  been  celebrated  in 
Boma  Francesco  saw  the  magnificently-attired  horsemen 
and  the  triumphal  carriages  descending  from  the  Capitol. 
He  admired  the  standards,  the  golden  equipments,  the 
splendidly-accoutred  horses.  Then  ascending  Monte  Ca- 
YallOy  where  all  was  solitary,  he  found  Tolomei  and  Michael 
Angelo,  with  Fra  Ambrosio.  It  was  afternoon.  They 
went  into  the  garden  behind  the  monastery,  where  they  sat 
down  under  the  shadow  of  the  laurel  trees,  with  the  distant 
city  at  their  feet  Vittoria  was  this  time  not  present.  On 
the  third  Monday  the  marchesa  expressly  invited  Fran- 
cesco. The  meeting  is  not  described  in  the  records  of 
Francesco  communicated  by  Goimt  Baczynsky.  It  probably 
did  not  seem  important  enough  to  the  coimt ;  for  the  con- 
versation that  passed  on  the  second  Sunday  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient consequence  to  find  a  place  here.  The  works  of  the 
Italian  masters  throughout  Italy  were  discussed,  but  that 
personal  colouring  is  lacking  which  appears  so  important 
and  so  striking  in  the  beginning  of  this  conversation. 

Let  me  expressly  state  that  I  do  not  consider  Francesco's 
record  sufficiently  authentic  to  regard  it  simply  as  the 
leaves  of  his  journal  He  evidently  arranged  things.  The 
form  into  which  he  has  brought  his  communications  was 
one  common  at  that  time,  and  may  have  received  from  him 
the  artistic  finish  which  Plato  gave  to  the  meetings  in 
which  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  appeared.  In  a  similar 
manner,  Macchiavelli  makes  Fabricio  Colonna  converse 
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with  Ilia  friimtls  upon  Italian  strategy  under  a  tree  in  the 
garden  of  the  Rucellai.  Still  wliat  Francesco  relates  is 
true*  We  fet'l  he  could  not  have  invented  it,  he  stood  in 
such  close  intfireourse  with  Vittoria,  Tolomei,  Amlirosio,  and 
Michael  Angc.-lo,  and  lie  gave  the  characters  faitMuUy  and 
ivithout  addition.  Tliat  of  Vittoria  especially,  who  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  women,  who,  apparently  with  no 
will  of  their  own,  never  seek  to  extort  anything  by  force. 
and  yet  obtain  everything  which  is  placed  before  them. 
In  an  equally  gentle  manner  she  may  have  accomplished 
her  first  essay  in  Naples,  in  transforming  her  husband's 
nephew,  the  young  d'Avaloa,  the  same  who  fought  against 
Ferruccio  before  Volterra,  fram  a  wild  unrestrained  youti 
ijito  a  man  who  loved  art  and  science.  She  was  proud  of 
having  done  this.  And  how  tenderly  she  exercised  her 
authority  over  Jlichael  Angelo,  who  had  never  before  been 
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to  obtain  the  highest  dignity  after  Paul's  death, — an  end 
both  had  in  prospect^  and  the  victoiy  would  have  been 
gained. 

These  hopes  excited  and  animated  Yittoria.  After 
long  years  of  mourning  and  solitude,  a  new  and  prosperous 
time  seemed  beginning  for  her.  In  1538,  her  poems  were 
published  for  the  first  time.  In  Ferrara,  she  received  the 
homage  of  a  court  which  was  bent  on  the  acknowledgment 
of  intellectual  merit  Ariosto  immortalized  this  period  by 
his  verses  upon  Yittoria.  And  returning  to  Bome,  her 
Mends  there  received  her  with  envious  joy.  For  five  years 
this  lasted,  imdoubtedly  the  happiest  granted  to  Michael 
Angelo  dunng  his  whole  life.* 

Then  came  the  revolution  in  the  year  1541,  and  with 
one  blow  a  sorrowful  change  took  placa 

Yittoria  left  Eome,  where  Carafia  ruled.  Following 
Cardinal  Pole  to  Yiterbo,  she  gathered  around  her  there  a 
few  of  her  old  friends  ;  no  longer,  however,  in  intercourse 
with  them  as  of  old — ^that  had  passed ;  but  now  only  endea- 
Yooring  to  secure  herseK  from  the  hostility  of  those  whose 
attacks  were  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  following  year, 
Contarini  died  in  Bologna.  It  might  be  said  that  grief  had 
killed  him.  To  the  last  he  denied  not  his  opinions.  When 
Cardinal  Morone,  one  of  the  most  faithful  adherents  of  the 
party,  came  to  him  from  Modena  to  ask  his  advice,  because 
his  city  was  entirely  infected  with  the  "  new  opinions,"  he 
leoommended  the  greatest  mildness.  By  instruction  alone, 
he  would  have  the  erring  brought  back.  Neither  of  the 
two  foreboded  that  soon  the  mere  discussion  of  the  new 
opinions  would  be  punished  with  infamous  death.  Con- 
tarini died  before  matters  came  to  such  a  point    We  have 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  LVI. 
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V'iltoria's  coiisnlatory  letter  to  his  sister.  She  had  herself 
lost  scujcely  k-as  than  hia  relative  Pole,  she  says  in  it,  is 
now  the  only  onp  left  to  her.  We  have  also  a  sonnet  from 
liur  upon  Contarini's  death.  He  ought  to  have  been  popt, 
she  says,  at  its  close,  to  have  made  the  age  happy. 

The  deatli  of  Contarini  had  heen  sad  for  his  fiiends, 
Ijiit  that  wliith  completely  subdued  them  was  the  flight  of 
(Icchiiio.  Citid  liy  the  Inq^uisition  to  defend  himsel£  he 
was  iilrciuiy  nil  the  way  to  Jlome,  confident  of  his  cause, 
when  suddenly,  close  by  the  city,  he  changed  his  mind  and 
fled.  His  friends  were  struck  with  fear.  We  still  possess 
Tolomei's  letter,  calling  upon  liim  ui^cintly  to  return.  Bui 
he  went  further :  openly  going  over  to  the  cause  of  the 
Lutlierans,  Occhino  began  to  turn  against  the  pope.  All 
his  Romish  iidherents  now  left  him,  but  in  spite  of  this, 
Occliiuo's  act  fidl  upon  them,  and  mostly  upon  Vittoria, 
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forming  the  correspondence  between  Vittoria  and  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  poems  which  he  sent  her.  She  is  said  to 
have  written  many  letters  to  him  ;  but  we  only  know  of  one, 
in  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum.  Eight  others  are 
still  kept  back  at  Florence.  Of  Michael  Angelo's  letters 
to  her,  I  am  only  acquaioted  with  the  sheet  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Vatican  manuscript  of  his  poems.  Of  the 
poems  which  he  addressed  to  her,  only  four  can  be  pointed 
out  as  certain.  He  is  said  to  have  sent  many,  and  written  so 
often,  that  Vittoria  asked  him  to  restrict  himself  a  little. 
She  herself,  she  said  to  him,  was  hindered  by  them  from 
being  of  an  evening  with  the  sisters  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Gaterina^  in  which  she  lived ;  while  he,  by  writing  so 
much,  could  not  go  to  work  of  a  morning  at  the  proper 
time.  This  is  just  as  she  would  have  spoken  to  him  at 
San  Silvestro. 

And  it  is  just  that  tact  which  Francesco  d'Ollanda 
designates  as  inimitable  and  indescribable,  and  which  is 
really  nothing  but  the  art  acquired  by  experience  of  basing 
every  request  upon  the  greatest  consideration,  which 
appears  especially  to  belong  to  women  of  high  position, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  intellectual  advantage,  are  obliged 
sometimes  to  seek  in  regions  below  them,  what  their  equals 
do  not  afford — it  is  just  this  tact,  I  say,  which  we  find  in 
the  single  letter  of  Vittoria  which  we  possess.  Michael 
Angelo  had  sent  her  the  design  for  a  crucifix.  Vittoria 
was  to  approve  of  it  and  send  it  back,  upon  which  the  cruci- 
fix was  to  be  begun.  But  the  drawing  pleased  her  so  well 
that  she  would  not  give  it  back  under  any  circumstances, 
and  she  wrote  respecting  it : — 

*'  Unique  Master  Michael  Angelo  and  my  most  especial 
friend    (TJnco  maestro  Michelagnolo  e  mio  singularis- 
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siiuo  iiiuico), — I  have  received  your  letter  and  have  looked 
at  the  crucifix,  a  work  which  truly  effaces  the  lemem- 
hrance  of  all  the  other  repreaentationa  I  know.  For 
nothing  more  lively  and  more  perfect  is  possible  than  this 
iuiLige  of  Christ — ivith  such  inconceivable  tendemeaa  and 
wonderful  power  is  it  executed.  But  now,  whether  it  be 
the  work  of  any  nue  else  but  youraelf,  I  will  not  have  any 
one  else  execute  it  Let  me  know  whetJier  really  any  one 
but  yourself  has  designed  it, — forgive  me  tJie  question ;  if 
it  is  your  work,  you  must,  under  any  cireunaetaaces.  give 
it  to  mc.  If  however,  it  is  not  your  work,  and  you  have 
wiiibed  to  have  it  executed  by  one  of  your  workmen,  we 
must  first  talk  it  over — for  I  know  how  difficult  it  will  be 
to  work  a  second  time  over  such  a  dra\nng.  I  would 
rather  that  he  who  did  it,  should  execute  for  me  something 
If  however,  the  drawing  ia  yours,  pardon  me  if 
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beautiful  design  in  the  possession  of  the  Oxford  collection, 
ii^7>  perhaps,  from  this  circumstance,  be  decided  on  as  the 
sheet  sent  by  Michael  Angelo  to  Viterbo. 

Michael  Angelo's  letter  seems  to  be  connected  with 
this  one  letter  of  Vittoria's.  I  cannot  help  supposing  that 
perhaps  Vittoria  had  long  begged  him  for  the  drawing,  and 
that  he  had  neither  sent  it  nor  answered  her  by  letter. 
The  marchesa  now  applied  to  a  third  person,  who  was  to 
remind  Michael  Angelo  of  his  promise,  and  he  wix)te  in 
consequence.  "Signora  Marchesa, — ^As  I  was  myself  in 
Borne,  you  need  not  have  commissioned  Messer  Tommaso 
with  regard  to  the  crucifix,  and  have  placed  him  between 
your  ladyship  and  me,  your  servant,  to  demand  my  services 
in  this  way.  I  would  have  done  more  for  your  ladyship 
than  for  any  one  else  whom  I  could  name  in  the  world, 
had  not  the  work  which  burdens  me  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  show  this  in  deed  to  your  ladyship.  I  know  your 
ladyship  is  familiar  with  the  saying,  Amore  non  vuol 
maestro, — a  loving  heart  need  not  be  urged ;  and  also,  Chi 
ama,  non  dorme, — he  who  loves,  sleeps  not  It  was  unneces- 
sary to  make  inquiries  through  others.  For  although  it 
seemed  as  if  I  had  forgotten  it,  I  wished  to  give  no  hint 
about  it  only  because  I  had  a  surprise  in  my  mind.  I  am 
now  deprived  of  this  pleasure. 

Mai  fa  chi  tanta  f^  si  tosto  obblia. 

He  errs  who  so  soon  forgets  so  much  fideUty. 

Tour  Ladyship's  Servant. 

No  name  is  below,  this  first  appears  under  the  poem  on  the 
second  page  : — 

Now  on  the  one  foot,  on  the  other  now, 
Twixt  vice  and  virtue  balancing  below, 

VOL.  n.  N  2 
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Wearied  and  aimoUB  in  my  troubled  mind, 
Steltiiig  wiiero'er  I  may  ealvaldoii  find. 
Like  one  Ui  whom  tlie  stare  by  clouds  are  cross'd, 
Wlio,  turn  whicli  way  he  will,  erra  and  ia  loeL 
Therefore,  lake  tUou  my  heart's  unwritten  page. 
And  write  thou  on  it  what  ia  wanted  there, 
And  hold  before  it  in  life's  daily  stage, 
The  line  of  action  which  it  craves  in  prayer. 
So  that  amid  the  errors  of  my  youtt 
My  own  shortcomin^ja  may  not  hide  the  truth  : 
If  humble  sinners  lower  in  Heaven  stood, 
Tlian  the  proud  doejs  of  superfluous  good. 

Michelangelo  Buonakotti  in  Kome/ 

Ora  in  aul  uno,  ora  in  sul  altro  piede  t 
Vnriando  cereo  della  mia  salute 
Fra'l  \-itio  e  la  -sirtute  ; 
L'alma  confusa  mi  travagliu  e  stauoi, 
(■lime,  chi  '1  ciel  nou  vede 
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B  especial  favourite.  The  work  which  hindeied  his 
)rkixig  for  Vittoria,  was  the  painting  of  the  new  chapel, 
lilt  by  Panl  III.,  which  the  pope  had  urged  upon  him 
ter  the  completion  of  the  Last  Judgment. 

The  second  poem  which  we  know  for  certain  was  ad- 
essed  to  Vittoria,  and  which  was  the  first  perhaps  which 
!  sent  her  to  Viterbo,  seems  to  refer  to  the  present  which 
e  gave  him  at  parting,  and  which  was  a  collection  of 
>r  poems : — 

Not  all  onwortihy  of  the  boundless  grace, 
Which  thou,  most  noble  lady,  hast  bestowed, 
I  fain  at  first  would  pay  the  debt  I  owed, 
And  some  small  gift  for  thy  acceptance  place. 
But  soon  I  felt,  'tis  not  alone  desire, 
That  opes  the  way  to  reach  an  aim  so  high  ; 
My  rash  pretensions  their  success  deny. 
And  I  grow  wise  while  failing  to  aspire. 
And  well  I  see,  how  false  it  were  to  think 
That  any  work,  faded  and  frail,  of  mine, 
Could  emulate  the  perfect  grace  of  thine. 
Genius,  and  art,  and  daring,  backward  shrink  ; 
A  thousand  works  from  mortals  like  to  me, 
Can  ne'er  repay  what  Heaven  has  given  thee  ! 


Per  esser  manco,  alta  Signora,  indegno 
Del  don  di  vostra  immensa  cortesia, 
Con  alcun  merto  ebbe  desire  in  pria 
Precorrer  lei  mio  troppo  umile  ingegno. 
Ma  scorto  poi  ch'  ascender  a  quel  segno 
Proprio  valor  non  h  ch  'apra  la  via, 
Yien  men  la  temeraria  voglia  mia, 
E  dal  fallir  piii  saggio  al  fin  divegno. 
E  veggio  ben,  com  'erra  s'alcun  crede 
La  grazia  che  da  voi  divina  piove 
Pareggiar  V  opra  mia  cadusa  e  frale. 
L  'ingegno,  e  1  'arte,  e  1'  aidimento  cede  ; 
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Oii  non  poi  con  mill'  opre,  e  cliiare,  e  nuove 
Pager  celeste  don  virti  mortale. 
The  most  beautiful  testimony,  however,  to  the  influence 
which  Vittoria  exercised  over  Michael  Angelo,  is  contained 
in  the  third  pocia.  He  hero  speaks  most  openly.  Just  as 
philosophically  ciihn  as  is  the  beginning  of  the  sonnet,  is 
its  close  piisaionate ;  and  this  here  also,  only  in  the  form 
we  find  it  in  his  own  manuscript,  for,  like  most  of  his  verses, 
they  appear  spoiled  and  devoid  of  power  in  the  published 
edition  of  his  poems : — * 

"When  godlike  art  has  with  superior  tbought. 
The  limbs  and  motiona  in  idea  conceived, 
A  fiiiiiple  form  in  humble  clay  achieved. 
Is  till'  first  offering  into  being  brought  ; 
Then  stroke  on  stroke  from  out  the  living  rock. 
Us  promised  work  the  practised  oMsel  brings, 
And  into  life  a  fonn  eo  eraceful  b] 
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Binascer  poi  di  vol,  donna  alta  e  degna. 
S*  el  manco  adempie,  e  '1  niio  soperchio  lima 
Vostra  piet&,  qual  penitenzia  aspetta 
Mie  fiero  ardor  se  mi  gastiga  e  insegna  ? 

Miefiero  ardor ^  he  says,  which  even  here  is  too  mildly 
translated.  Taken  literally,  the  last  idea  is  this  : — What 
torture  may  my  wild  and  glowing  nature  expect,  if  you 
begin  to  curb  and  to  tame  it  ? — as  it  were  the  lo&i  thing  she 
would  attempt  He  spoke  not,  indeed,  of  his  passion  for 
her,  but  of  that  to  which  Vittoria  had  alluded  at  Sam 
Silvestro,  when  she  expressed  the  fear  that  he  might 
suddenly  be  disinclined  to  do  something,  just  when  she 
wished  to  induce  him.  He  was  proud  and  passionate.  He 
was  sensitive  and  suspicious,  and  had  grown  old  in  his 
ways.  What  a  man  would  Michael  Angelo  have  become, 
had  fate  led  him  into  connection  with  Vittoria  in  his 
younger  years,  and  had  she  met  with  him  then,  when  she 
was  herself  less  wearied  by  years  and  experience !  Such 
as  they  now  found  each  other,  she  could  give  him  nothing 
but  that  kindly  gentleness  with  which  she  softened  him, 
and  he  ventured  to  desire  nothing  but  what  she  could 
bestow. 

There  is  one  of  his  poems,  a  sonnet,  in  which  he  con- 
fesses this,  and  gives  language  to  his  feelings  so  beautifcdly, 
that  we  can  bring  forward  no  happier  expression  of  his 
thoughts  : — "  That  thy  beauty  may  tarry  upon  earth,  but  in 
possession  of  a  woman  more  gracious  and  less  severe  than 
thou  art,  I  believe  that  nature  is  asking  back  thy  charms, 
and  commanding  them  gradually  to  leave  thee.  And  she 
takes  them  ;  with  thy  divine  coimtenance  she  is  adorning 
a  lovely  form  in  the  sky,  and  the  God  of  love  endeavours 
to  give  her  a  compassionate  heart,  and  he  receives  all  my 
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siglis,  and  he  gathera  up  my  tears,  and  gives  them  to 
iiiDi  who  will  love  her  as  I  love  thee.  And  happier  than 
I  aui,  he  will  touch  her  heart  perhaps  with  my  tor- 
ments, and  she  will  afford  him  the  favour  which  is  denied 
to  me," 

How  touchingly  are  the  present  and  futuie  here  con- 
trasted !  It  is  the  moat  beautiful  exhibition  of  resignation 
which  I  have  met  with  in  the  works  of  a  poet  It  ia 
charming  how  he  changes  despair  into  expectation,  and 
turns  the  disuppearance  of  youth  and  beauty  into  som&- 
thing  almost  joyfuL 

It  is  probable  that  Michael  Angelo,  as  he  was  influenced 
by  Vittoria  to  cultivate  poetry  at  all  again,  received  from 
her  also  the  impetus  to  those  views  ;  for  the  subject  of  all 
these  vei-ses  ia  glorification  of  the  past,  resignation  for  the 
present,  and  expectation  of  the  future  compensation  fiir 
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And  as  the  light  streams  gently  from  above, 
Sin's  gloomy  mantle  bursts  its  bonds  in  twain  ; 
And,  robed  in  white,  I  seem  to  feel  again 

Hie  first  sweet  sense  of  innocence  and  love. 

Thus  ends  one  of  her  sonnets,  in  which  she  speaks  of 
the  divine  influence  to  which  she  owes  consolation.  And 
this  is  the  feeling  of  most  of  her  poems — seeking  to  be 
self-reconciled,  in  the  spirit  of  Gontarini  and  his  friends. 
Her  poems  were  read  with  avidity  in  Italy.  The  first  edi- 
tion was  prepared  without  her  knowledge  ;  five  editions 
followed  during  the  next  ten  years,  and  the  demand  for 
new  publications  was  not  quieted  even  by  these.  She  was 
accustomed  to  send  to  Michael  Angelo  any  new  thing  she 
wrote.  He  thus  received  forty  sonnets,  which  he  had  bound 
up  in  the  same  book  with  the  first  he  received  &om 
her.  In  later  years  he  sent  it  to  an  ecclesiastic  at  Flor- 
ence,  an  old  acquaintance  with  whom  he  was  in  corre- 
spondence, and  who  had  begged  him  to  let  him  see  the  relics 
he  possessed  of  Vittoria. 

But  when  was  that  sonnet  written  by  Michael  Angelo, 
which  I  have  translated  into  prose  because  I  can  find  no 
verse  for  it  ?  I  only  expressed  a  supposition,  when  I  as- 
sumed that  it  was  addressed  to  Vittoria  at  all ;  and  I  now 
do  no  more,  when  I  say  that  it  seems  to  have  been  written 
by  him  after  1542,  after  Vittoria's  return  to  Rome  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  when  she  again  left  Viterbo,  perhaps 
because  Cardinal  Pole  was  from  henceforth  absent  from 
there  in  the  service  of  the  church. 

It  must  have  been  a  melancholy  meeting  again  between 
Vittoria  and  Michael  Angelo.  She  had  gone  through  a 
severe  sickness  (we  know  this  from  Tolomei's  anxious 
letters),  she  came  with  shattered  health,  and,  as  the  last 
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stonn  tlmt  coiilil  now  befall  her,  the  ruin  of  her  family,  had 
broken  o\'er  her,  aud  her  powers  were  utterly  weakened. 
Howe\X'r  grfiit  and  true  was  Vittoria's  humility  before 
God  and  the  Church,  she  ever  remained  a  Colonna,  a  royal 
daughter  of  the  first  and  proudest  family  in  Italy.  We 
need  only  read  her  poems  on  the  death  of  Pompeo,  or  on 
the  captivity  of  her  husband  after  the  battle  of  Kavenua, 
and  on  the  wounds  with  which  he  returned,  to  foel  the 
pride  that  lilh'd  her  heart  She  made  much  of  her  family, 
and  believed  in  tlieir  greatness,  as  royal  houses  still  be- 
lieve in  the  superiority  which  nature  and  Proridence  have 
awarded  to  their  family — a  belief  which  may  appear  justi- 
fiable to  them,  as  results  and  general  acquiescence  have 
confirmed  it  for  centuries. 

The  Cohmna  had  been  too  powerful  for  the  popes  of 
the  house  of  Medici ;  the  Famese,  however,  resolved  upc 
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who  wished  to  prove  Michael  Angelo  as  the  executor  of  it, 
but  even  in  this  sheet  we  can  perceive  the  mind  of  him 
with  whom  the  work  originated.  I  believe  none  other 
but  Michael  Angelo  conld  thus  have  represented  Vittoria. 
We  have  before  us  an  aged  woman.  There  is  no  longer 
the  fidr  hair,  which  once  invested  her  with  such  a  charm  : 
a  white  widow's  veil,  brought  low  down  upon  her  brow, 
envelopes  her  head  and  falls  over  her  bosom  and  shoulders. 
A  taU  figure,  dressed  in  black  velvet,  upright,  and  sitting 
without  support  on  a  chair,  the  circular,  simply  formed 
back  of  which  is  grasped  in  front  by  her  right  hand, 
while  the  other  is  lying  on  an  open  book  in  her  lap. 
There  is  a  grand  repose  in  her  features,  a  slightly  painful 
compression  about  the  eyes  and  mouth  She  appears  aged, 
but  not  decrepid,  and  the  deep  lines  which  fate  had  drawn 
axe  noble  and  energetic. 

It  is  possible  that  during  the  drawing  for  this  paiuting, 
that  sonnet  of  Michael  Angelo's  was  written.  She  had 
spoken,  I  imagine,  of  how  sorrow  and  sickness  had  suddenly 
taken  from  her  what  years  had  so  long  spared,  how  she 
had  become  an  old  woman,  and  hourly  felt  almost  the 
decay  of  life.  And  to  console  her,  he  showed  her  herself 
as  young  and  immortal  in  her  own  earthly  beauty. 

At  the  beginning  of  1547,  Vittoria's  last  strength  failed 
Dangerously  iU,  she  was  conveyed  from  her  convent  to  the 
palace  of  Giuliano  Gesarini,  the  husband  of  that  Giulia 
Golonna  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  present  in 
Borne.  Cardinal  Pole  had  not  yet  arrived.  He  belonged 
to  thoae  to  whom  Vittoria  intrusted  the  execution  of  her 
wilL  Sadolet  and  Morone,  almost  the  only  remnants  left 
of  Occhino's  party,  were  the  two  others.  Michael  Angelo 
saw  Vittoria  up  to  the  last.     He  was  so  affected  by  her 

VOL.  IL  0 
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death,  that,  as  Coudivi  relates,  he  almost  lost  his  sensed 
He  once  saiil  to  Condi^T,  years  afterwards,  tiiat  he  re- 
pented nothing  so  much  as  having  only  kissed  her  hand, 
and  not  her  forehead  and  cheeks  also,  when  he  went  to 
her  at  her  last  hour. 

The  last  thing  he  had  drawn  for  her  was  a  Madonna 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Her  eyes  and  arms  are 
raised  to  heaven,  in  her  lap  the  corpse  of  her  sou  has  fallen 
lictweeu  her  knees  upon  the  ground,  so  that  his  arms  are 
laid  across  her  knees,  as  it  were  upon  crutches.  Tm) 
angels,  on  both  sides,  have  placed  their  hands  under  the 
arms  of  Christ,  as  if  they  would  ease  his  position  and 
lighten  liia  burden.  On  the  cross,  however,  which  is  of  a 
strange  form,  like  a  great  Latin  Upsilon,  the  two  arms  of 
which  are  connected  above  by  a  cross-piece  of  wood,  so 
that  the  beams  assume  the  mvstical  form  of  the  triangle 
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them  the  increasing  suppression  of  free  belief  in  Italy. 
With  whom,  however,  was  Michael  Angelo  to  talk  over 
such  things  since  he  had  lost  Vittoria  ?  How  great  the 
loss  was  which  he  sustained,  can  only  be  realised  by  him 
who  has  himself  felt  the  void  which  the  loss  of  a  superior 
intellect  irretrievably  leaves  behind  it.  It  must  have  been 
to  him  as  if  a  long-used  magnificent  book,  in  which  he 
found  words  suiting  every  mood,  had  been  suddenly  closed, 
never  to  be  reopened.  Nothing  can  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  a  friend  who  has  journeyed  on  with  us  for  many 
years^  sharing  our  experiencea  Vittoria  had  been  the  only 
one  who  had  ever  fully  opened  her  soul  to  him.  What 
profit  could  he  draw  from  the  reverence  of  those  who  would 
have  ceased  to  understand  him  had  he  exhibited  himself 
such  as  he  was  in  truth  ?  The  only  thing  that  consoled  him 
was  the  thought  that  his  own  career  was  near  its  close.  In 
the  same  degree,  as  he  saw  the  remnant  of  life,  which  he 
believed  still  before  him,  grow  less  and  less,  his  thoughts, 
roving  beyond  it^  must  have  become  absorbed  in  that  which 
awaited  him  after  death.  He  was  seventy  years  old.  His 
strong  nature  began  to  shaka  He  may  at  this  time  have  writ- 
ten many  of  the  poems  in  which,  surveying  the  past  years  of 
his  Ufe,  he  discovered  not  a  single  day  in  which  he  had  been 
happy,  and  r^arded  all  his  thoughts  as  lost  which  he  had 
not  tamed  to  the  consideration  of  divine  things. 

Vittoria  died  in  the  end  of  February,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  her  age.  I  can  nowhere  discover  the 
place  of  her  burial  We  will  attempt  to  give  here  a  trans- 
lation of  one  of  the  sonnets  in  which  Michael  Angelo  gave 
vent  to  his  sorrow : — 

When  she,  the  aim  of  every  hope  and  prayer, 
Was  called  by  death  to  yon  celestial  spheres, 
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Niiluru,  who  ne'er  had  fashioned  aught  so  fair, 
SUiiiil  there  ashamed,  and  all  who  saw  ahed  lean. 
0  cnirl  fnte,  ijnenching  the  dretuoB  of  love  ! 
0  empty  hopes  !  O  spirit  rare  and  blest ! 
Where  art  ihon  now  I     On  earth  thy  fair  limh«  wst, 
Tlij-  holy  thoughts  have  found  their  home  above. 
Vet  let  us  think  not  cruel  death  could  e'ei 
HiLve  stilled  the  sound  of  all  thy  virtuous  ways ; 
Lt^tht's  oblivion  could  extinguish  nought ; 
For,  lubbcd  of  thee,  a  thousand  records  fair, 
Speak  of  thee  yet  ;  and  death  from  heaven  oonveyj 
Thy  poncra  divine,  and  thy  immortal  thought 


Quando  il  principio  del  soepir  miei  tant 
Fii  per  morte  dal  cielo  al  niondo  tolto, 
Natura  che  non  fe"  niai  ei  bel  volto, 
Rtsti'i  in  veigogna,  e  chi  lo  vide  i 
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^oHofl's  Ifaasolenm — ^The  Paintmgs  in  the  Capella  Fftolina — Aretino 
-"Titian  in  Borne — Death  of  Giovansinione  Bnonanoti — Death  of 
Rincifl  L — Cosmo's  Proposals — Leonardo  Buonarroti — Antonio 
di  SangaUo— The  Church  of  St  Peter— Italian  Architecture- 
Roman  Architecture — ^the  Capitol — ^The  Famese  P^dace — Delia 
Porta — ^Vignola — Ammanati — Vasari — Da  Volterra — CaTalieri 
—llarcello  Venusti — Pierino  da  Vinci — Last  Work  in  Marble. 

IttlEDiATELY  after  the  completion  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
Hichael  Angelo  had  wished  to  rid  his  mind  of  the  work, 
^  tardy  progress  of  which  Condivi  not  unjustly  styles 
4e  Tragedy  of  the  Mausoleum.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
teufested  this  desire,  than  the  pope  even  now  refused  to 
yield  to  it  F&ul  HI.  had  added  a  new  chapel  to  the  Yati- 
^  called,  after  himself,  the  Capella  Paolina,  and  Michael 
Angelo  was  selected  to  adorn  it  with  frescoea 

Negotiations  of  a  painful  character  now  took  place  re- 
jecting it  between  him  and  the  duke  of  Urbina  The 
duke  had  a  right  to  demand  the  completion  of  the  work  so 
Wig  ago  paid  for.  He  hated  the  Famese,  and  would  not  be 
iteg^ected  just  for  their  saka  That  no  means  might  be 
^'^'Bdooked,  the  matter  was  brought  by  his  side  before  tlie 
pddic.  Michael  Angelo  was  called  in  Italy  a  deceiver,  who 
Wfrom  the  first  entertained  the  intention  of  taking  money 
md  doing  nothing  for  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  tell  the  pope 
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tiiiit  it  was  impossible  for  liim  to  execute  the  paintings  in 
the  chitpcL  We  paint  not  only  with  onr  hands,  he  said, 
but  with  OUT  heads.  He  who  has  not  a  free  mind,  is 
ruined.  He  wa.s  overwhelmed,  lie  added,  with  accusations, 
as  if  he  had  helped  to  stone  Christ  By  the  drawing  up 
of  the  last  contract  he  had  been  induced  to  use  evasions 
which  he  had  not  at  all  liked,  and  to  own  to  concessions 
which  he  had  never  made.  If  they  now  compelled  him 
to  paint,  nothing  but  trash  could  he  produced. 

However  much  Michael  Angelo  declared  himself  in- 
jured by  the  contract  drawn  up  under  Clement,  he  was 
himself  not  without  blame  in  it.  It  is  just  such  natures 
as  in  ordiniiry  life  are  honesty  and  unselfishness  itself,  and 
would  be  too  proud  to  8er\-e  their  own  advantage  with  one 
false  word,  wliich  allow  themselves,  in  matters  of  busineaa, 
for  the  I'uilherance  of  that  which  they  consider  the  best,  to 
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tiona  His  houise  at  the  Macello  dei  Corvi  was  mentioned 
in  it  as  a  guarantee  for  the  money  issued  by  him  for  the 
completion  of  the  mausoleum.  But  he  asserted  that  it 
would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  agree  to  this. 

This  now  became  a  matter  of  discussion.  The  end  of 
the  negotiations  was  that  Michael  Angelo  was  vindicated, 
and  TJrbino  declared  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
monoment,  if  nothing  but  the  Moses  should  be  executed 
by  Michael  Angelo's  own  hand.  The  house  on  the 
MaceUo  dei  Corvi  was  declared  free  of  all  molestation.* 

Michael  Angelo  could  thus  more  quietly  set  about  the 
paintings  in  the  Paolina,  and  he  completed  them  within 
eight  or  nine  years  :  two  large,  extensive  compositions,  re- 
presenting the  Crucifixion  of  Peter,  and  the  Conversion  of 
PiBiiL  At  the  present  day,  after  having  been  obscured  for  a 
long  time  by  the  accumulated  dust  of  centuries,  they  have 
been  cleaned  and  restored,  but  they  have  been  handled  at 
fhe  same  time  so  coarsely,  that  probably  not  a  single  stroke 
ef  Michael  Angelo's  is  any  longer  to  be  perceived.  Old 
engravings  show  the  two  paintings  just  as  well  as  these 
nusosed  originals.  They  are  extensive  compositions,  striking 
bom  the  fact  that  many  groups,  widely  separated,  admit  of 
no  true  unity.  The  figures  are  very  numerous,  they  are  not 
wanting  even  in  the  clouds.  Of  the  efiect  probably  pro- 
duced by  these  works  long  ago,  nothing  is  left  but  the 
affecting  sight  of  Peter  nailed  to  the  cross,  with  his  head 
downwards.  The  movement  of  the  neck,  when  he  fruit- 
leaaly  endeavours  to  turn  his  head  round  and  to  raise  it^ 
has  something  in  it  afiectingly  true.  We  feel  the  powerless 
effort  and  the  suffering.  What  the  colours  were,  we  know 
not      These  paintings,   unlike  Michael  Angelo's  former 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  LXL 
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works,  do  not  seem  to  have  excited  any  noise  at  theii 
exhibition. 

It  is  this  Crucifixion  of  Peter,  which  Vittoria  meant  in 
her  letters,  whcu  she  cuts  short  Michael  Angelo's  too  pas- 
sionate corresiionilence,  with  the  observation  that  he  couJd 
not  go  to  his  work  at  the  right  time  in  the  morning,  and 
must  therc'fove  be  untrue  to  the  \-icegerent  of  Christ  upon 
earth.  The  woi-i,  indeed,  gave  him  trouble.  He  required,  he 
said  himself,  more  vigorous  physical  power  for  fresco-paints 
iiig,  in  which  lie  had  to  do  with  wet  lime,  and  had  a  laige 
surface  before  him,  which  must  be  reached  by  climbing  np 
scaffolding.  Even  in  working  at  the  Last  Judgment,  he 
had  injured  his  leg  in  falling  at  a  coi^iderable  height  froni 
the  scaffolding.  Furious  at  this,  and  tortured  witJi  pain. 
he  ke]it  liimsclf  shut  up  in  his  house,  and  would  admit  no 
surgE-on  unto  a  Florentine  doctor,  Eaccio  Rontini,  a  very 
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and  firom  the  way  in  which  the  blow  was  inflicted,  must 
have  touched  him  painfully. 

There  lived  and  wrote  at  that  time>  in  Italy,  a  man 
who  belongs  to  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  his 
nation.  This  was  Aretino  ;  his  name  has  been  already 
mentioned.  In  characterising  him  briefly,  it  might  seem 
sufficient  to  declare  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  clever  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  contemptible  of  men. 
Bat,  tnie  as  this  is,  such  characteristics  would  have  little 
meaning  without  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  amid 
which  the  man  worked.  Aretino  stands  out  as  a  character, 
loathsome  even  to  him  who  makes  the  weakest  demands 
of  a  moral  kind  upon  men.  This  was  the  opinion  of  him 
in  Italy  in  his  own  time.  At  the  same  time,  however,  his 
writings  were  allowed  to  exercise  an  influence  on  public 
opinion,  such  as  is  possessed  in  our  own  day  by  no  journal 
in  France,  England,  or  America ;  for  even  the  most  powerful 
paper  is  not  without  its  opposition,  as  sole  possessor  of 
pablic  opinion.  Aretino's  writings,  however,  influenced 
witiiout  competition,  when  he  sent  them  forth  to  the  world 
fipom  Venice,  where  he  dwelt>  like  a  poisonous  toad  in  an 
isolated  unapproachable  swamp. 

He  is  the  father  of  the  modem  men  of  letters.  He 
wrote  upon  everything  and  for  every  one.  He  wrote  in 
prose  and  verse,  on  worldly  and  religious  matters,  on  things 
edifying  and  seductive.  By  order  of  a  woman  like  Vittoria 
Golonna,  to  whom  he  at  times  even  ventured  to  address 
ktters,  he  wrote  a  religious  book ;  for  Marcanton  the  en- 
graver, he  wrote  the  text  for  a  series  of  representations,  of 
80  repulsive  a  character,  that  they  brought  the  artist  him- 
self to  prison,  in  spite  of  the  protection  of  high  cardinals. 
Aretinoy  however,  effected  his  release  through  Clement  VII. 
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Sn  atrikiuf;  was  Jiis  wit,  and  ao  cutting  his  satire,  that  almost 
all  the  princes  and  higher  nobles  of  Italy,  including  the 
L'lnpeiflr,  were  afraid  of  him.  Many  endeavoured  to  gfun 
his  good-will  hy  presents.  None  could  appear  E^inst  hini 
unpunished,  lie  sent  forth  his  arrows  on  all  sidea,  and 
ne.vor  failud  in  his  aim.  Titian,  when  he  was  in  Rome  in 
1548,  wrote  home  to  him  ;  "Every  one  here  asks  me  about 
you  ;  all  wisli  to  know  your  opinion ;  you  give  the  tone  to 
evL'rything.'  Aretino  even  called  himself  the  ecourge  of 
princes,  and  was  proud  of  this  surname.  When  the  nobles 
did  not  pay,  he  threatened  ;  and  if  money  then  failed,  he 
struck.  Woe  to  him  who  was  his  victim  then.  But  he 
was  generally  soon  appeased.  From  many  princes  ht 
received  regidar  pensions. 

It   was   natural   that   Aretino's   paramount    influence 
should  aft'et't  artists  also.     He  recommended  those  who 
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gratitude,  and  in  conclusion  he  derides  his  insolent  as- 
sumption in  wishing  to  surpass  Michael  Angelo.  The 
letter  must  have  wounded  the  vain  man  at  every  word. 
Such  letters  Aretino  was  accustomed  to  forward  not  only 
to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  but  to  send  tran- 
scripts of  them  throughout  Italy.  This  was  his  method. 
And  his  writing  was  so  piquant,  that  they  were  read  with 
eagerness.  His  style  is  not  what  is  called  clever  in  a 
nobler  sense,  but  he  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  things, 
to  bring  his  language  into  rare  combinations,  and  suddenly 
leaving  his  distorted  sentences,  to  display  double  power  in 
the  most  ordinary  words.  He  was  an  artist  in  his  own 
line.  Worthless  and  heavy  as  the  greater  part  of  his 
writings  appear  to  us  now,  they  influenced  the  period  for 
which  they  were  intended  by  their  cutting  severity. 

Aretino,  therefore,  feeling  it  a  necessity  to  be  con- 
nected with  all  the  prominent  men  in  the  world,  addressed 
himself  at  last  to  Michael  Angelo.  It  does  not  seem 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  him  during  his  earlier  so- 
journ in  Eome.  Baphael,  indeed,  he  himself  boasts, 
had  not  disdained  to  listen  to  his  advice  ;  he  had  met 
him  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.,  and  Sebastian  del  Fiombo  be- 
longed to  his  most  intimate  friends.  In  1527,  Sebastian 
requested  him  in  the  name  of  the  pope  to  represent  to  the 
emperor  the  sad  state  of  Some  ;*  and  the  promises,  upon 
which  Aretino  hoped  subsequently  to  become  cardinal, 
date  their  beginning  to  that  time.  Michael  Angelo,  on 
the  contrary,  I  do  not  find  mentioned  by  him  till  the  year 
1535.  Vasari,  probably  for  the  sake  of  varying  the  tokens 
of  esteem  with  which  Duke  Alessandro  held  the  powerful 
writer  in  favour,  sent  him  at  that  time  two  drawings  and 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  LXIL 
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a  niodeUeJ  head  of  Michael  Angelo'a  work,  and  Aretino 
thanked  him  for  them  in  a  maimer  as  if  the  greatest 
wurks  of  art  in  the  world  had  arrived  in  Venice,*  What 
head  it  was,  aud  what  has  become  of  the  two  drawings— 
the  one  a  Wt.  Catherine,  which  Michael  Angelo  had 
sketched  as  a  Imy,  the  other  an  car — I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover.  Aretino  writes  ahout  them  as  if  the  whole 
tnwu  had  burst  forth  in  astonishing  adniiration. 

Tliough  this  may  be  an  exaggeration,  still  it  shows  vi 
how  highly  Michael  Angelo  ranked  in  Venice.  Aretino 
knew  on  what  this  depended.  He  never  thought  of  even 
comparing  Titian  or  Sansovioo  with  Michael  Angelo.  He 
understood  the  difference  between  colour  and  drawinjc. 
"Fine  colours  without  drawing,"  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters  in  the  year  1537,t  "with  which  all  aorta  of  gay 
trash  is  iJinducei!  with  no  true  outline,  what  honoors  do 
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Then  followed  the  reason  for  this — his  chief  merit,  namely, 
his  capability  of  expressing  so  much  by  outline  alone. 
Then,  after  having  stated  this,  in  plain  words,  as  preUminary, 
he  proceeded  to  the  principal  point  in  the  foUowing  manner : 
— *'  And  therefore  I,  who  can  do  so  much  by  praise  and 
blame,  that  almost  all  the  acknowledgnient  or  contempt  of 
others  has  been  bestowed  by  me ;  I,  who  am  still  so  little, 
and  so  to  speak,  nothing,  salute  you.  I  would  not  venture 
to  do  so,  had  my  name  not  lost  much  of  its  unworthiness 
by  the  esteem  which  its  mention  excites  among  princes. 
And  yet^  in  addressing  you,  I  feel  nothing  but  reverence  I 
There  are  kings  enough  in  the  world,  but  there  is  only  one 
Michael  Angelo  !  What  a  wonder,  that  nature,  who  can 
produce  nothing  so  sublime  that  you  have  not  attained  to, 
cannot  imprint  upon  her  own  works  that  stamp  of  lofty 
majesty  which  the  mighty  power  of  your  pencH  carries 
with  it !  Phidias,  Apelles,  Vitruvius,  stand  in  shadow  beside 
yoTL"  And  thus  he  continues  for  many  sentences,  until 
at  last  he  makes  mention  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  with 
a  profusion  of  allegorical  and  poeticcd  ideas — ^half  thoughts, 
half  images — he  explains  how  he  himself  would  have  con- 
ceived this  great  event  as  a  psdnting.  In  conclusion,  he  as- 
serts that  he  had  taken  an  oath  never  again  to  go  to  Eome, 
bat  that  Michael  Angelo's  work  would  make  him  break 
his  fEiith.  Besides  he  wished  to  satisfy  his  burning  desire 
to  publish  his  praise  to  the  world.  In  style  and  detail, 
this  letter  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  shameless  productions 
which  has  ever  come  before  me.  How  great  the  power  of 
the  writer  must  have  been,  is  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  answered. 

Nothing  was  more  insufferable  to  Michael  Angelo  than 
aasumptioiL     Whenever  he  met  with  it,  it  stirred  him  up 
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lo  regardless  contradiction.  He  would  tell  people  to  their 
faces  tliat  they  understood  nothing  of  things.  Had  he  had 
before  him  in  Arctino  a  man  of  less  power,  dictating  to  him 
how  the  Last  Judgment  should  be  painted,  he  would  have 
either  been  silent  with  contempt,  or  he  would  have  so  re- 
pelled liim  in  few  words,  that  he  would  never  again  have 
had  lo  fear  good  advice  from  thia  quarter.  But  Aretino  was 
mighty  indeed.  And  so  Michael  Angelo,  in  his  reply, 
avails  himself  of  the  means  which  were  equally  ready  to 
him — of  that  subtle  peisiSlage,  which  was  no  less  feared 
by  his  foes  than  his  unconquerable  openness. 

'■  Honnured  Sir  and  Brother,"  he  writes, — "Your  lettei 
has  filled  me  with  both  sadness  and  joy.  It  has  rejoiced 
me  because  it  comea  from  you,  who  are  unique  in  yom 
way  ;  it  has  saddened  me,  because  so  great  a  part  of  mj 
painting  is  already  completed,  that  I  cannot  avail  myself 
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account  for  his  promise,  he  took  Michael  Angelo  at  his 
word,  and  b^ged  him  for  a  small  sketch,  "such  as  he 
would  have  thrown  into  the  fire" — lus  usual  method  of 
setting  to  work  with  artists.  No  answer  was  returned; 
and  Michael  Angelo  was  left  in  peace  for  five  years  by  the 
man  who  dispensed  disgrace  and  fame.  In  1544,  Aretino 
began  again.  He  announced  that  the  emperor  had  made 
him  reckon  on  his  privileges,  that  he  had  shown  him 
dupendi  anori.  Cellini  had  written  to  him  that  his  saluta- 
tion had  been  well  received  by  Michael  Angelo.  This  was 
worth  more  to  him  than  alL  He  honoured  him.  He  had 
wept^  he  said,  when  he  had  seen  his  Last  Judgment,  and  he 
thanked  Gk)d  that  he  had  been  bom  in  his  age.  Titian  hon- 
ouied  him,  and  delivered  flowing  speeches  in  praise  of  his 
8ai)erhuman  art.  Titian  had  himself  written  to  Michael  An- 
gelo with  due  reverence,  for  he  was  the  idol  of  them  both. 

Ko  answer  followed  Two  months  later  Aretino  re- 
quested a  friend  at  Some  to  remind  Michael  Angelo  of  the 
promised  sketch.  The  request  came  at  an  unfavourable 
moment  Michael  Angelo  lay  at  that  time  sick  in  Kiccio's 
house. 

Aretino  again  allowed  a  year  to  elapse.  Benvenuto 
Cellini  was  this  time  the  channel  through  whom  he  sent 
the  repeated  request  to  Michael  Angelo  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  old  promise.  At  last  something  was  sent  But 
what  ?  It  is  not  expressly  said  what  Aretino  received,  but 
the  drawing  must  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  induce 
him  at  the  close  of  his  lettef  of  thanks,  with  all  its  sweet 
flatteries,  to  give  it  to  be  understood  that  he  coidd  not  con- 
sider Michael  Angelo's  pronuse  fulfilled  by  such  a  gift 
Again  no  answer  followed  this.  The  Venetian  now,  at  last, 
lost  his  patienca     He  probably  had  received  some  old  ends 
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of  ilrawings,  which  veie  rather  a  mockery  than  a  gift.  He 
wrote  A  thi-eatcning  letter  to  Cellini.  Buonarroti,  be  said. 
ought  to  bt!  ashamed  of  himself;  he  deaired  to  be  told 
whether  he  vras  to  have  anything  or  no ;  he  insbted  od  aa 
explanation,  or  his  love  would  be  turned  into  hatred. 

This  was  in  April  1545.  Again  nothii^  came.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  year,  however,  I'itian  came  to  Bome;  and 
thron<,'h  him,  it  seems,  the  matter  was  set  to  rights.  He 
came,  at  the  in\Ttation  of  Paul  III.,  to  paint  his  portrait 
Dwplling  and  atelier  were  assigned  him  in  the  Vaticaa 
He  brought  various  letters  of  recommendation  from  Aietino. 
and  they  wrote  to  each  other  during  the  period  of  theb 
separation. 

In  Aretino'a  first  letter,  art  was  the  only  topic.  He 
awaitL'd  Ids  ri'tiun,  he  said,  with  Ionging,«to  hear  from  him 
aljont  thi.'  autitjues — in  what  Buonarroti  surpassed  them,  in 
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Titian  and  Michael  Angelo  met  Michael  Angelo  did  not 
become  acquainted  with  the  Venetian  in  his  most  favour- 
able "worka  The  picture  of  the  pope,  fix)m  Famese's  terrible 
ugliness, — ^his  small  aged  face,  with  its  old  pinched-up  fea- 
taies^  looking  Hke  that  of  an  evil  spirit, — could  exhibit 
nothing  but  Titian's  skill,  and  the  other  things  that  he 
painted  at  that  time  in  Some,  do  not  belong,  as  Vasari 
■ayB,.to  his  best  works.  I  do  not  myself  remember  having 
seen  any  of  these  paintings.  Michael  Angelo  openly  ex- 
pressed that  Titian  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  learned 
to  diaw,  and  had  had  better  models  in  his  atelier.  There 
was  a  lack  of  these  in  Venice.  His  colouring,  however, 
pleased  him  exceedingly,  and  he  considered  his  conceptions 
BO  trae  and  Ufe-like,  that  had  Titian  understood  how  to 
dzaWy  as  he  knew  how  to  paint,  he  would  have  produced 
things  not  to  be  surpassed.  Thus  did  Michael  Angelo 
express  himself  to  Vasari,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Bome, 
BeiYing  as  guide  to  Titian,  and  he  gives  this  verdict  with 
the  observation,  that  all  Eoman  artists  were  of  the  same 
opinion. 

But  not  only  was  Titian  coolly  received  in  Eome  ;  he 
was  even  hated  by  the  artists.  They  feared  he  would 
remain.  Perin  del  Vaga  was  of  opinion,  that  he  was  specu- 
lating upon  works  impending  at  that  time  in  the  Vatican, 
which  was  always  being  rebuilt  and  painted,  and  that  he  was 
relying  on  having  these  works  himself  Del  Vaga  was  so 
farions  against  him,  that  he  studiously  avoided  him ;  and, 
as  Del  Vaga  was  a  proteg^  of  Michael  Angelo's,  and  the 
latter,  as  architect  of  the  Vatican,  had  a  voice  where  orders 
were  concerned,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  greatly  assisted 
his  pupil  even  here.  What  happened  between  Michael 
Angelo  and  Titian  we  know  not,  but  in  Aretino's  following 
TOL.  IL  0  2 
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letters  to  Rome,  wo  find  no  allusion  to  llichael  Angela 
Perliaps  Titian  had  also  mentioned  the  promised  drawing, 
and  had  now  received  an  answer,  which  had  informed 
Aretino  more  plainly  than  his  vanity  had  hitherto  allowed 
him  to  perceive,  of  Michael  Angelo's  opinion  of  him.  In  s 
scene  of  this  kind,  it  seems  to  me,  communicated  by  Titian 
to  Aietino,  we  may  look  for  the  most  natural  explanation  of 
his  apparently  sudden  conduct,  for  he  determined  seriooaljr 
to  requite  Michael  Angelo's  rejection  of  his  many  yesia' 
request. 

Aretino  had  hitherto  only  heard  of  Michael  Angelo's 
Last  Judgment.  All  that  he  had  seen,  were  some  groupa 
brought  as  studies  by  a  young  artist  At  length  the  en- 
graver, Enea  Vico,  came  to  Venice,  having  with  him  the 
prepavntiniis  I'or  the  great  engraving,  probably  the  same  u 
that  which  affoids  us  at  the  present  day  the  best  idea  of 
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have  introduced  them  into  the  highest  temple  of  Grod, 
above  the  highest  altar  of  Christ,  in  the  first  chapel  of  the 
world,  where  the  greatest  cardinals  of  the  church,  the  reve- 
rend priests,  and  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  himself,  in  holy 
ceremonies  and  in  divine  words  acknowledge  his  body,  his 
blood,  and  his  flesh,  and  behold  them  with  adoration  ? 

"  If  it  were  not  ahnost  a  crime  to  draw  the  comparison,  I 
would  here  boast  of  that  which  I  have  succeeded  in  doing 
in  my  Nanna,  where,  instead  of  exposing  things  in  the  in- 
sufferable way  you  have  done,  I  have,  with  wise  caution, 
handled  the  most  unchaste  and  wanton  material  in  delicate 
and  moral  language.  And  you,  in  such  a  sublime  subject, 
allow  the  angels  to  appear  without  heavenly  pomp,  and 
the  saints  without  a  trace  of  earthly  modesty !  Have  not 
the  heathen  themselves  veiled  the  Diana  in  drapery,  and 
when  they  chiselled  a  naked  Venus,  made  her  appear 
almost  clothed  from  her  attitude  and  from  the  position  of 
her  hand  ?  And  you,  who  are  a  Christian — you  so  sub- 
ordinate belief  to  art,  that  you  have  made  the  violation  of 
modesty  among  martyrs  and  virgins  into  a  spectacle,  such 
as  we  should  only  venture  to  contemplate  with  half-averted 
£Eu;es,  even  in  houses  of  evil  report.  Such  things  might  be 
painted  in  a  luxurious  bath-room,  but  not  in  the  choir  of  the 
highest  chapeL  Truly,  it  would  have  been  better  had  you 
belonged  to  the  unbelieving,  than  in  this  way  belonging  to 
the  faithful  to  have  attacked  the  faith  of  others.  But 
Ph>vidence  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  leave  the  extraordinary 
boldness  of  your  marvellous  work  unpunished.  The  more 
wonderful  it  is,  the  more  surely  will  it  prove  the  ruin  of 
your  fame." 

After  having  thus  gone  on  preaching  in  a  lofty  manner, 
Aretino  reverts  to  himself.    He  is  not,  he  says,  writing  in 
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this  tone  fmni  vexation  about  the  things  he  had  asked  foi 
in  vain.  "  It  would  certainly  have  been  well  if  you  had 
fulfilled  your  promise  with  due  care,  had  it  been  only  Ut 
silence  the  evil  tongues  who  assert  that  only  a  Gherardo 
ur  a  Tommaso  know  how  to  allure  favours  from  you !  But 
truly,  if  the  heaps  of  gold  which  Pope  Julius  bequenthel 
ynu,  in  order  that  his  earthly  remains  might  rest  in  a  saj- 
cophagus  executed  by  you, — if  so  much  money  could  not 
induce  you  to  keep  your  promises,  upon  what  could  such 
a  man  as  I  rely!  Yet,  0  great  painter,  it  is  neither 
your  avarieG  nor  your  ingratitude  that  is  to  blame,  th»t 
Julius's  bones  sleep  in  a  single  coffin,  but  it  is  Julius's  own 
inevits.  Goil  would  rather  that  such  a  pope  should  stand 
on  his  own  merit,  than  that  he  should  seem  to  become 
ijrciLt  through  a  mighty  edifice  executed  by  you.  But  in 
sjiite  of  this,  you  liave  not  done  what  you  ought,  and  that 
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With  what  skill  has  Aretino  combined  things  in  this 
letter!  Michael  Angelo's  mighty  mind  is  throughout 
acknowledged ;  but  to  his  old  friend,  Pope  Julius,  he  is 
lepresented  as  an  ungrateful  man  and  a  thief — and  this 
at  a  time  when  the  history  of  the  mausoleum  had  become 
a  perfect  scandal  through  the  Bovere.  To  be  called  an  im- 
usual  artist,  but  a  foe  to  Christianity !  And  this  again  now, 
when  the  Inquisition  was  stretching  out  its  feelers  farther 
and  fiEurther,  and  a  slight  charge  could  bring  about  the 
destruction  of  a  man,  I  have  only  given  extracts  from 
the  letter,  as  the  whole  amount  of  the  infamy  with  which 
it  is  written  cannot  be  exhibited.  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
number  of  base  attacks  upon  great  men  and  great  under- 
takings ;  none,  however,  seems  carried  out  with  such  art 
and  so  much  calculation  upon  public  opinion,  Aretino  was 
not  wrong  when  he  threatened  before,  that  he  could  revenge 
himself  and  he  had  done  so.  For  that  he  succeeded,  is 
evident  from  the  words  of  Condivi,  who  complains  bitterly 
that  the  false  opinion,  that  Michael  Angelo  had  acted  de- 
ceitfully in  the  matter  of  the  mausoleum,  had  taken  firm 
root  in  men's  minds.  Aretino  sharpened  the  sting,  which 
pierced  the  soul  of  the  solitary  old  man. 

The  next  step,  too,  was  entirely  in  character  with  Are- 
tino. He  had  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  Michael  Angelo  ; 
but,  as  a  postscript  to  it>  he  added  in  his  own  handwrit^ 
ing : — "  Now,  as  my  rage  against  the  outrageous  manner 
in  which  you  requited  my  respectful  submission  has  a  little 
cooled,  and  as  I  have  afforded  you  a  proof,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  that  if  you  are  divino  (di  vino,  wine),  I  am  not  water 
(dell  aqua),  tear  up  this  letter,  as  I  have  done,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  I  am  in  a  position  to  receive  answers  to 
my  letters  from  kings  and  emperors." 
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That  the  whole  thing  however  waa  nothing  but  a  lite- 
rary trick,  appears  from  the  fact  that  Aretino,  in  a  letter 
addressed  a  few  months  later  to  Enea  Vico,  extols  him  (or 
having  made  the  Last  Judgment  accessible  to  the  whole 
world  by  an  engraving.  "  That  no  copies  should  exist  of 
this  painting,  he  writes,  were  an  injury  to  the  religion,  foi 
whose  glory  it  was  painted.  As  it  represents  the  last  day 
appointed  by  God,  it  is  a  good  work  to  make  the  world 
share  in  this  spectacle  of  fear  and  triumph.  The  Son  of 
God  and  the  duke  of  Florence  will  immortalize  you  and 
grant  you  temporal  reward  for  it  Go  forward,  therefore, 
in  your  praiseworthy  undertaking.  The  scandal  which 
Michael  Augolo's  artistic  liberties  will  excite  among  the 
Lutherans  takes  no  honour  from  your  merit.  It  is  yon 
only  who  make  the  work  accessible  to  all." 

Here,  therefore,  we  find  the  complete  contrary  to  the 
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he  allies  nothing  which  actually  proves  the  estrangement 
of  the  two  old  friends.  Sebastian  led  an  easy  life,  and 
painted  but  little ;  he  and  Michael  Angelo  perhaps  rarely 
appeared  together  in  Borne,  and  met  seldom.  Tet,  he  who 
was  not  himself  an  eyewitness  of  the  events  of  the  time, 
feels  caUed  to  no  decision  upon  such  matters,  and  therefore 
it  remains  uncertain  how  great  was  the  void  left  in  Michael 
Angelo's  life  by  the  death  of  Sebastian.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  year  1547  was  to  be  especially  fatal  to  those  whose 
life  was  precious  to  him.  His  own  brother  Giovansimone 
died  in  it  He  stood  aloof  from  Michael  Angelo,  but  the 
way  in  which  he  spoke  of  him  in  his  letters  to  Leonardo, 
shows  that  the  loss  was  deeply  felt. 

The  saddest  thing,  however,  which  befell  Michael  Angelo 
in  the  year  following  Yittoria's  death,  was  the  annihilation 
of  his  last  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  his  country's  in- 
dependence. 

The  belief  in  the  heaven-decreed  liberty  of  Florence 
was  too  firmly  established  in  his  heart,  for  even  the  election 
of  Cosmo  after  the  murder  of  Alessandro,  and  the  loyal 
tranquillity  of  the  people  at  this  event,  to  have  been  able 
to  shake  it  He  reckoned  on  the  king  of  France.  As  long 
as  Francis  L  lived,  the  day  might  still  come,  in  which  the 
tyrant  should  be  expelled  and  the  exiles  return.  In  the 
year  1544  when  Michael  Angelo  was  in  Strozzi's  house — 
for  Luigi  del  Riccio  was  their  agent  in  Some — he  sent  a 
message  to  Eoberto  Strozzi  at  Paris,  that  he  should  tell 
the  king  that  if  he  would  come  and  free  the  city,  he  would 
erect  an  equestrian  statue  to  him  on  the  Piazza  in  Florence 
at  his  own  expense. 

In  the  year  1546,  it  seemed  as  if  such  a  thing  were  once 
again  possible.  Francis  I.  and  the  pope  had  resolved  on 
war  against  the  duke,  and  the  forces  which  wex^  \.o  \iwx«\i 
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against  Tuscany  were  assembled  in  Rome.  Then  suddenly 
the  king  died,  and  these  dreams  also  came  to  an  end  for 
Michaf'l  Aiigtjlo  ;  for  from  henceforth  he  cast  off  all  idea  of 
wliat  seemed  uo  longer  possible.  Coemo  dwelt  in  safety  in 
his  [lalaci;,  and  lield  his  faithful  subjects  so  siirely  in  check 
by  a  policy,  tin;  craftiness,  wariness,  and  boldness  of  which 
astonished  c-vcn  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  that  except 
some  unfortunate  conspiracies,  the  people  never  again  ven- 
tured to  stir.  Even  if  the  duke  himself  had  possessed  less 
talent  in  making  the  inliabitants  of  Florence  nnderstaod 
how  much  more  advantageous  it  was,  instead  of  indn^iii|! 
the  old  ideas  of  liberty,  to  hecome  distinguished  for  dev»- 
tion  and  fidelity,  he  would  have  been  supported  by  the 
emperor,  who  now,  after  the  death  of  his  formidable  adYe> 
snry,  had  applii.'d  himself  with  more  success  than  formerij 
against  the   lAitliorans  in   Germany,  and  had  even  here 
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robbed  Cosmo  of  his  land,  they  would  have  attempted  to 
keep  it  in  obedience  to  themselves  by  the  same  means. 
They  must  have  taken  Cosmo's  spies  into  pay,  and,  like 
him,  must  have  joined  the  Jesuits,  who,  forcing  their  way 
into  every  family,  rendered  extraordinary  services  to  the 
state. 

Cosmo  felt  himself  so  secure  in  his  power,  that  he  even 
ventured  to  take  no  cognizance  of  Michael  Angelo*s  opinions, 
and  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  return  upon  splendid 
conditions.  Alessandro,  when  he  abolished  the  old  con- 
stitution, had  established,  instead  of  the  upper  assembly  of 
citizens,  a  sort  of  high  chamber  of  forty-eight  appointed 
members,  to  which  a  second  chamber  was  attached  of  two 
hundred  members,  from  among  whom  the  forty-eight  were 
dected.  It  was  these  who  had  confirmed  Cosmo,  and 
whom  he  in  his  turn  supported.  To  belong  to  the  forty- 
eight  was  from  henceforth  the  highest  thing  a  Florentine 
could  attain  to.  Cosmo  offered  Michael  Angelo  this  honour. 
Letters  as  well  as  verbal  messages  were  sent  to  hira  on  the 
subject  Benvenuto  Cellini  went  to  him  by  the  duke*s 
order  into  his  atelier,  and  extolled  Florentine  life,  and 
Cosmo's  clemency  and  love  of  art.  Michael  Angelo  ex- 
cused himself ;  partly  with  reason,  urging  the  impossibility 
of  his  leaving  Eome,  and  partly  with  culpable  indifference 
to  the  offers  made  him,  he  evaded  the  summons  so  gra- 
ciously given.  It  would  have  been  an  insufferable  change  : 
in  the  place  where  he  had  once  been  a  part  of  the  ruling 
power,  to  receive  orders  now  in  common  with  Bandinelli, 
as  a  paid  servant  of  the  duke  ;  aye,  even  to  be  obliged 
perhaps  to  draw  back  before  the  miserable  pliability  of  his 
colleague,  while  in  Eome  he  was  an  independent  man,  as 
i^arded  the  pope. 

VOL.  n.  p 


1£-  mijLt  LiTv  refilied  to  Ca^atfs  ptoposal  with  evvo 
k£S  o<ar:F^.  l-ot  for  eonsidamtian  te  the  childien  of  hit 
ii^>(hEr  Bii>xLirTt:<a>.  wbom  he  voold  not  ban  widied  to 

The  c -rrvs^«.-n-fenre  whh  his  nephew  Leoosrdo,  in  the 
yF>^="-s5»u  "f  !Lt  Brttish  Moseom,  liegios  with  the  yew 
1->4<1  TL«$e  ]:aj«rs.  extant  in  a  long  series,  loach  upon 
vurtrely  ^nytMiuj  else  than  dom^etic  aflAiis.  Mention  i^ 
iipver  nu-ie  ..-f  art  or  of  iateUectoal  Ihinga  This  alone 
i>«"rDes  >:riiknt  from  them,  that  Michael  Angelo  continued 
to  iuaint£:in  au<l  rule  the  &mi]y,  and  they  afibrd  infonna- 
ti'in  a.s  lo  111?  health.  Leonardo's  sister  vaa  a  nun.  Grow- 
in-^  uM  and  sickly,  ^e  c-omplains  to  Michael  Angelo  of  her 
■^iitlerin''^.  aiiil  hf  consoles  her  with  his  own  weakness.    At 
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aU,"  he  writes,  "  you  might  have  apprised  me  soon  enough, 
so  that  I  should  not  have  heard  of  the  death  from  the  lips 
of  a  third  person  sooner  than  from  your  letters."  Gis- 
mondo,  he  says,  is  the  heir,  as  no  will  existed.  In  spite  of 
this,  he  begs  Leonardo  to  take  care  that  something  is  done 
for  Giovansimone's  soul,  and  that  no  money  is  spared. 
His  brother  Gismondo,  in  whose  favour  Michael  Angelo 
seems  to  have  resigned  his  own  portion,  he  therefore  cer- 
tainly did  not  trust  to  take  these  duties  upon  himself. 

He  had  interest  in  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  family. 
An  old  servant  died,  and  he  spoke  of  her  with  the  greatest 
love,  and  regretted  that  he  had  outlived  her,  because  he 
had  intended  to  leave  her  something  in  his  wilL  He  en- 
tered into  full  correspondence  with  the  widow  of  another 
servant,  and  treated  the  sensitive  woman  with  touching 
kindness,  entering  into  all  her  complaints,  and  having  an 
eye  upon  the  future  of  her  children. 

**  I  had  observed,  that  you  had  somewhat  against  me," 
he  writes  to  her  (her  name  was  Cornelia),  "  but  I  could 
not  discover  the  cause.  From  your  last  letter,  I  think  I 
have  now  perceived  what  it  is.  Wlien  you  sent  me  the 
cheese,  you  wrote  at  the  same  time  that  you  had  wished 
to  send  me  other  things,  but  that  the  pocket-handkerchiefs 
were  not  ready  ;  and  I,  that  you  should  not  be  at  expense 
for  my  sake,  answered  you,  that  you  must  now  send  me 
nothing  more,  but  rather  ask  things  of  me,  and  in  this  way 
give  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  for  you  must  have  known, 
or  rather  you  possessed  proofs  of  how  much  I  still  love 
the  blessed  Urbino,  although  he  is  dead,  and  how  close  U\ 
my  heart  are  all  connected  with  him. 

**  You  wish  to  come  here  or  to  send  me  the  little  Michael 
Angelo  ;  as  regards  both  these  wishes,  I  nmst  tell  you  how 
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mailers  ar^  with  ro?  at  home.  I  cannot  adrise  yoo  lo 
hjiaa  ^[i'lhacl  Angelo  henv  •$  1  hare  no  woman  in  the 
h>]Uft^,  wiT  anv  b'josebold  at  all,  and  tbe  child  is  still  of 
too  tenict  du  age.  and  vexation  and  nnhappiness  mj^t 
aiisc  fr>3iu  i;  :  added  to  this,  for  about  a  month,  his  gnoe 
tlie  duke  of  Fluc^nctf  has  been  using  all  his  aathorityto 
ntak^  me  ittum  to  FloreQce,  holding  ont  the  greatest  in- 
dncomcats.  I  Lave  now  begged  for  a  little  respite  that  I 
may  bring  all  tbiiiors  here  into  ordea;  and  inaj  leave  the 
imil'llDS  of  St.  Feter's  in  a  &ir  condition,  so  I  shall  remain 
liere  through  tlit-  summer  to  hiii^all  my  matters  to  a  con- 
(iiiaion.  as  wtll  as  yours  also  respecting  the  moiiey  at  the 
I-awTibrokeri  lu  the  autamn  I  shall  remove  permanent]; 
t-^i  Florence,  a=  I  am  old  and  have  no  time  to  return  to  Itom& 
I  shall  si:t-  yfni  on  my  journey,  and  if  you  give  me  Michael 
AimL-lo  to  takf  with  me.  I  will  nurture  him  in  Florence 
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fore,  from  this  time,  if  you  have  anything  to  communi- 
cate to  me,  apply  to  some  one  who  can  write,  for  I  have 
other  things  to  do  than  to  fall  into  despair  over  your  letters." 

Michael  Angelo  had  reason  to  complain,  for  Leonardo's 
handwriting  was  very  bad,  as  we  see  from  some  remarks  on 
his  letters,  while  Michael  Angelo's  even  clear  handwriting 
ia  the  same  in  every  letter. 

**  Messer  Giovanfrancesco,"  the  letter  goes  on  to  say, 
"  tells  me  that  you  wish  to  come  to  Eome  for  a  few  days. 
I  am  astonished  how  you  should  be  able  to  get  away 
from  Florence  after  having  entered  upon  the  partnership, 
of  which  you  tell  ma  Take  care  not  to  throw  away  the 
money  I  sent;  Gismondo,  too,  should  think  of  this,  for 
he  who  has  not  earned  it,  knows  not  the  value  of  money  ; 
and  it  is  an  old  experience,  that  he  who  grows  up  in 
wealth  often  ends  badly  as  a  spendthrift  Keep,  therefore, 
your  eyes  open,  and  do  not  forget  amid  what  troubles  and 
privations  I,  an  old  man,  spend  my  life. 

"A  Florentine  citizen  came  to  me  to  day,  and  spoke  of 
a  girl,  one  of  the  Ginori,  in  connection  with  whom  you  are 
mentioned  as  admiring  her.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  true  ;  I 
can,  however,  give  you  no  advice  in  the  matter,  as  I  do  not 
know  the  circumstances,  but  I  do  not  like  you  to  choose 
as  a  wife  one  whom  her  father  would  not  give  to  you  if 
he  could  establish  her  better.  My  wish  would  be  that 
whoever  desired  to  have  you  as  a  son-in-law,  should  think 
of  you,  and  not  of  what  you  possess.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
you  should  not  care  about  a  great  dowry,  but  that  you 
should  look  to  a  healthy  mind,  a  healthy  body,  good  blood, 
and  good  education,  and  what  sort  of  family  it  is.  This 
only  ia  necessary.    I  have  nothing  to  say  further.    Remem- 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  LXVI. 
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Iiur  iiie  U)  Slesser  Giovanfrancesco."*  WTien  Itlichae] 
Aiii,'('lo  insists  HiTOn  noble  blood,  he  does  so  not  so  much 
I'nr  tho  salvo  of  allying  Leonardo  with  a  family  of  rank, 
luit,  !Lg  CLiiulivi  specially  saya,  because,  after  the  fashion 
lit"  tlip  andeiits,  he  considered  good  birth  as  an  important 
1,11  a  nil  I  tee  for  noble  sentiments.  A  belief  which  has 
riiduivd  thraugh  all  agea,  and  will  endure. 

Niitliiii;,'  came  of  the  match.  Leonardo's  plans  of  mar- 
i-infie  Epivad  f>\'L'r  years  of  correspondence,  as  those  of  his 
I'.itbi-r,  Buonarroto,  had  done  before  him.  Michael  Angelo 
i'\i'i'  I'etiirus  to  the  principles  expressed  above  :  good  family 
iinil  no  regard  to  wealth.  This  very  fact  proves  how 
lidvantageously  he  had  placed  his  nephew.  Keadii^ 
Mic![iiL'l  Angclo's  letters  during  this  and  the  following 
years,  hi^  ji]ijienrs  as  a  quiet,  steady  man,  taking  things 
mtiously,  without   acptimentality.  and 
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the  greatness  of  which  no  later  artist  could  have  rivalled. 
He  had  produced  the  mightiest  things  as  painter  and 
sculptor.  And,  as  if  nature  were  to  show  her  inexhausti- 
bility in  this  single  man,  a  position  had  been  allotted  him 
by  the  juncture  of  events,  which  at  once  placed  before  him, 
when  as  a  young  man  he  was  just  beginning  to  work  for 
himself  and  the  world,  the  highest  task  of  all,  and  made  him 
enter,  in  the  twenty  years  which  he  had  still  before  him, 
upon  that  work,  by  which  he  stands,  in  architecture  also, 
as  the  greatest  of  modem  masters.  At  the  end  of  1546, 
Antonio  di  San  Gallo,  the  director  of  the  building  of  St. 
Peter's,  died,  and  his  office  was  conferred  upon  ]!^Iichael 
Angela 

Antonio  di  San  Gallo  was  the  last  who  had  kept  alive 
Bramante's  old  hatred  of  Michael  Angelo,  as  the  possessor, 
as  it  were,  of  an  old  and  sacred  heritage.  The  times  of 
Julius  II.  had  almost  grown  mythical  But  for  long  years, 
the  passions  had  smouldered,  which  had,  at  that  time, 
burst  forth  into  flame. 

San  Gallo's  nature  suited  well  with  Bramante's,  in  whose 
service  he  had  entered  while  young.  He  worked  resolutely, 
quickly,  and  with  taste.  He  executed  countless  things. 
He  owed  his  subsequent  good  fortune  to  Famese,  through 
whom  he  received  a  position  with  Baphael,  when,  after 
Bramante's  death,  Giuliano  di  San  Gallo  and  Fra  Giocondo, 
who  had  been  coadjutors  with  Baphael  in  the  building  of 
SL  Peter's  Church,  retired  on  account  of  sickness  and  old 
age.  When  Baphael  also  died,  and  Peruzzi  took  his  place, 
he  worked  with  the  latter;  and  when  Peruzzi  at  last  retired 
also,  he  alone  was  left  After  Famese's  election  to  the 
papal  chair,  he  became  the  man  in  Bome  who  stood  fore- 
most in  architectural  works. 
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It  was  San  Gallo  who  had  undertaken  San  Miniato 
when  Michatl  j\iigelo  fled  to  Venice,  and  who  bnilt  the 
citadel  in  Ilovence,  which  Michael  Angelo  disdained  to 
erect.  He  executed  it  with  astonisMng  rapidity.  For 
the  tliinl  time,  he  came  in  contact  with  J[icliacl  Angelo  at 
the  buildiug  of  the  Farnese  palace,  which  the  pope  had 
consigned  to  liim.  They  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  cornice 
iif  the  huildiiig,  when  Paul,  instead  of  entrusting  it  to 
Michael  Aoyclo  alone.opened  a  competition.  Perin  del  Vaga, 
Vasari,  and  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  sent  in  designs  for  it. 
Michael  Aiii;(;lo  also  made  a  drawing.  But  he  did  not  come 
luiu.s(;lf  to  thu  conference.  He  alleged  illness  as  an  excuse; 
it  .^ceins,  liowcver,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  meet  San  Gollo. 
TJie  pope  ^'avc  preference  to  hia  drawing,  and  ordered  a 
piece  of  the  cornice  he  had  designed,  to  be  executed  in 
wood,  in  its  natural  size,  and  this,  placed  on  the  roof,  was 
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his  own  for  the  works,  which  were,  indeed,  not  executed, 
but  80  much  was  effected  that  San  Gallo's  plans  were  left 
untouched. 

When  San  Gallons  death  occurred,  Giulio  Eomano  was 
talked  of  firsts  but  he  declined  on  account  of  illness.  After 
long  entreaties,  Michael  Angelo  now  showed  liimseK  will- 
ing to  occupy  the  post.  He  was  stiU  engaged  upon  the 
frescoes  of  the  Paolina,  which  were  only  completed  in  1549, 
and  his  sickness  made  the  undertaking  of  such  an  important 
post  appear  doubtful.  At  last  he  accepted  it,  but  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  give  his  services  without  any  pay. 

We  are  accustomed  to  consider  architecture  as  that  art 
which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  mechanical  skill  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  laid  down  this  rule  : — ^The  less  resistance  afforded 
by  the  material  which  is  worked,  the  higher  the  art  Ac- 
cording to  this,  therefore,  the  painter  stands  higher  than 
the  sculptor,  the  sculptor  is  better  than  the  architect,  the 
poet  is  superior  to  the  painter.  In  the  middle  of  the 
century,  the  Florentine  literati,  who  were  in  search  of  in- 
nocent matter  about  which  they  might  grow  warm  without 
exciting  suspicion,  started  the  doubtful  question  whether 
painting  or  sculpture  was  the  nobler  art.  We  possess 
many  letters  written  on  this  subject.  They  applied  to 
Michael  Angelo  for  an  opinion.  In  his  youth  he  might 
have  perhaps  answered  with  irony  ;  in  his  old  age  he  pre- 
ferred, as  Vasari  says,  so  to  express  things  that  they  could 
be  variously  interpreted.*  He  gave  the  gentlemen  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  better  to  leave  off  such  disputes,  out 
of  which  nothing  came ;  while  he  had  answered  Vasari, 
when  the  latter  had  one  day  asked  his  decision  upon  the 
same  question,  that  sculpture  and  painting  had  one  and 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  LXVIIL 
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tht  same  enil  in  view — an  end  reached,  however,  by  botli 
only  in  very  rare  instancea 

lu  tlie  presi'nt  ilay  no  one  would  enter  upon  auch  diB- 
cussions.  Thf  re  is  no  difference  of  rank  between  the  arta. 
Only  anions;  those  who  practise  them  is  a  difference  per- 
ceived in  thi'  depth  of  their  feeling.  Music,  poetry,  paint- 
in^',  sculpture,  architecture — all  alike  arc  offered  as  a 
metliiuu  to  him  whose  niinil  is  filled  with  a  longing  to 
imp.irt  thiit  sense  of  beauty  which  Uvea  within  his  soul 
to  those  who  can  appreciate,  though  they  cannot  create. 

All  art  has  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  a  people  to  see 
that  euilioilied  which  they  consider  beautiful  or  s&cni. 
The  symlwls  which  thus  arise  form  the  vehicle  for  thoi 
best  thoughts.  We  cannot  speak  of  anything  as  a  woik 
of  an.  unless  a  people  can  recognise  in  it  the  mysteir  of 
t'f  l>eauty:  and  when  what  in  this  & 
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Soman  clings  to  the  land  on  which  he  has  been  reared. 
Wherever  his  city  is,  he  is  at  home,  though  all  the  inhabit- 
ants should  have  died  or  been  carried  away.  And  this 
was  the  case  with  the  Greek,  the  Koman,  the  Egyptian. 
They  felt  so  linked  with  their  plains  and  mountains,  that 
every  rock,  every  tree,  every  spring,  became,  as  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  a  deity,  a  part  of  their  existence  ;  while  with 
the  old  Germans,  the  gods  hovered  in  the  clouds,  and 
marched  with  them  wherever  the  people  turned  their  steps. 
Therefore,  among  the  people  who  possessed  this  inward  rela- 
tion to  the  soil  of  their  home,  there  arose  a  longing  to  con- 
firm by  visible  means  this  union  between  man  and  liis  land, 
and  hence  the  beginning  of  architecture  :  efforts  to  make 
that  their  own  to  the  utmost,  which  they  held  most  dear  ; 
to  sanctify  the  beloved  soil  to  the  eye  by  visible  monu- 
ments. And  thus  the  pyTamids,  the  obelisks,  and  temples 
of  the  Egyptians  were  living  tokens  of  the  people  who 
desired  to  strengthen  their  power  by  them  ; — the  land  was 
theirs,  and  they  raised  these  buildings  to  prove  it !  And  the 
temples  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Capitol  were,  as  it  were, 
jewels  which  the  people  set  in  the  golden  soil  of  their 
home,  crowns  and  golden  chains  which  they  placed  upon 
it  The  rocks,  with  which  the  fate  of  the  cities  was 
allied,  were  to  be  adorned  just  as  they  would  be  defended. 
And  therefore,  the  first  origin  of  architecture  was  not  the 
impulse  to  build  dwelling-places,  even  for  the  gods,  but 
the  instinct  to  raise  tower  on  tower  and  to  give  a  noble 
fonn  to  the  work,  to  polish  rocks  within  and  without,  and 
to  erect  columns  ;  it  was  the  belief  that  the  protecting  deity 
of  the  land  abided  with  them,  while,  as  it  were,  they 
adorned  the  land  itself,  and  invested  it  with  attractive 
beauty.      Where,  on  the  whole  terrestrial  globe,  could 
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IVilUis  AtliPiif  have  felt  a  dwelling  more  worthy  of  her 
llian  the  AcmiJoHs,  and  where  could  the  whole  assemb^ 
of  yiJils  have  lived  but  in  Greece  ?  The  temples  were  their 
iiljddus.  Slowly,  as  civilization  advanced,  the  idea  sprang 
Til)  i"  thusu  at  first  planless  sacred  buildings,  that,  as  the 
■,'ods  liad  human  forms,  the  form  of  human  habitations  for 
thum  mij^ht  lit;  a  guide  to  thought  And  thns,  out  of  the 
idoii  of  thu  iuacc(3ssihle  in  itself,  arising  from  that  of  the 
initrndduii  space  in  which  the  most  Holy  One  dwelt,  and 
to  wliich  the  temple  formed  but  the  entrance,  the  sacred 
architecture  of  the  ancient  nations  flourished;  while  the 
Geiiiiims,  dwelling  scattered  through  the  land,  had  no 
A(TO])uHs  to  leave  when  they  changed  tlieir  habitations, 
and  making  retired  woods  the  abodes  of  their  gods,  they 
only  bej;an  to  cultivate  an  architecture  when  it  was 
brought  into  their  land  with  a  foreign  religion,  a 
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Not  one  of  their  statues  exhibits  individual  ideas  as  their 
buildings  do.  Hence  the  statues  of  the  Christian  Madonna 
only  became  works  of  art,  capable  of  piercing  the  heart, 
when  the  painter,  secretly  at  first,  gave  to  the  divine  coun- 
tenance the  features  of  some  well-loved  woman. 

The  decline  of  painting  and  sculpture,  however,  began 
when  the  sacred  element  wholly  disappeared,  and  when  the 
artist's  single  aim  was  to  satisfy  the  purchaser  of  the  work. 

Michael  Angelo,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture,  stood 
at  the  point  where  decline  began ;  in  architecture,  other 
causes  are  at  work.  Architectural  art  declines  with  the 
common  power  of  the  people.  Architecture  is  the  least 
individual  of  the  arts.  It  is  rather  the  symbol  of  the 
physical  power  of  nations  than  of  their  mental  power.  It 
expresses  the  extent  and  might  of  their  political  greatness  ; 
the  oppression  rather  that  they  exercise  over  others,  than 
the  freedom  by  which  they  become  great  in  themselves. 
Nations,  who  are  the  slaves  of  their  princes,  can  produce 
an  architecture  which  is  beautiful  and  magnificent,  while 
other  arts  languish.  Thus  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  apostasy  of  Germany  from  Eome  brought  about  in 
Europe  an  intellectual  advancement  and  a  gathering 
together,  not  of  the  German,  but  of  the  Eoman  people, 
who,  united  by  the  renewed  power  of  Catholicism,  and  by 
common  political  views,  maintained  themselves  for  almost 
two  centuries  above  the  Protestant  lands,  until  their  break- 
ing up  at  length  took  place.  Michael  Angelo's  architecture 
represents  this  period  of  excitement,  and  the  gigantic 
building  of  St  Peter's  Church  might  be  compared  with  the 
immense  efforts  with  which  the  reformed  Romish  Church 
endeavoured  to  assert  herself  For  to  the  Romans  the  church 
itself  is  a  sacred  place ;  to  the  Germans  the  assembly  of 
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tliL'  t'iiitiifiil  is  the  cliurcb.  The  Germans  care  little  aVioat 
tlie  aciil  on  ^s-liicli  their  couvictiona  prevail;  wliDi-  ihe 
aubjeets  of  llif  Piipal  Cliurch  are  divided  intfl  pro^inceB, 
the  limits  of  which  are  kept  under  the  eye  of  Rome,  and 
which  they  endeavour  to  enlarge  by  new  churches  as  by 
defensive  forts.  The  model  for  theae  religious  fortificaticms 
wiis  formed  hy  the  Church  of  St  Peter,  in  the  styk  ot 
which  they  continued  to  huUd  through  the  seventeenth 
(iL-ntury. 

Tl](?  union  of  the  visible  witli  spiritual  power  wis 
puculiar  from  the  first  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Ai 
the  old  Runiaiis  had  made  their  Capitol  the  flower,  as  it 
were,  of  llieir  city,  around  which,  aa  an  ideal  ctntie,  Bomf 
nnfolded  hur  luxuriant  growth  on  all  sides  ;  so,  aft«r  the 
city  had  become  the  seat  of  the  popes  as  her  sole  masteii, 
tin'  niiii  of  tlie  spiritual  princes  was  to  place  a  new  ecdesi- 
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turies  before,  the  Gothic  style  had  passed  over  Europe,  re- 
moulding everything,  until  scarcely  a  building  was  exempt 
from  the  touch  of  this  mighty  fashion,  so  now  the  architec- 
ture of  St  Peter's  began  its  victorious  march  through  the 
world,  and  new  fa9ades,  if  not  domes,  were  added  to  ever}' 
building. 

No  form  of  art  is  so  fettered  as  that  to  which  architects 
belong.  Their  work  depends  on  the  soil  on  which  it  is  to 
stand,  on  the  materials  with  which  it  is  created,  on  the  time 
which  the  money  allows,  on  the  whim  of  the  commis- 
sioners, who  often  bring  forward  other  masters  with  other 
plans.  But  when  all  this  is  favourable,  the  strongest  influ- 
ence is  unavoidably  exercised  over  the  new  edifice  by  the 
adjacent  buildings  already  finished.  Architects  stand  in  a 
relation  to  each  other,  as  regards  imitation,  more  than  any 
other  artists.  Hence  the  development  of  a  style  can  be 
nowhere  more  clearly  followed  out  than  in  architecture, 
and  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  when  sudden  transi- 
tions appear,  these  are  either  to  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of 
more  remote  models,  or  to  the  loss  of  the  intermediate  pro- 
cess. The  transitions  from  the  Egyptian  architecture  to 
the  Greek,  would  lie  undoubtedly  clearly  before  us,  if  too 
much  belonging  to  those  ages  had  not  been  destroyed. 
From  the  Greek,  however,  to  our  own  day,  the  line  may  be 
shown  in  an  almost  unbroken  course  ;  how  one  century  has 
used  the  works  of  the  preceding  ;  how  the  Greek  style  has 
produced  the  Eoman,  the  Eoman  the  Eomanic,  the  Bomanic 
the  Grothic. 

Sculpture  and  painting  keep  equal  pace  with  the 
ssihetic  culture  of  nations,  as  architecture  does  with  their 
political  progi'css.  Therefore,  as  the  former  began  U\ 
decline  under  the  Roman  emperors,  nrcliitecture  advanced ; 
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Liutl  ii3  liciitlK'iiiam  passed  into  Cliristianity,  the  Bomish 
tt!m]]le  ivaa  changed  at  the  same  time  into  the  C'hristiaii 
basilica.  Tlie  division  of  the  empire  caused  the  diffeitnt 
devtJopiueut  of  the  same  style  in  the  east  and  vtA 
From  the  uiiitations  of  the  Byzantine  forma  aader  the 
Jlohammedaii  nde  in  Asia  and  "Egypt,  there  arose  that 
which  made  itg  way,  as  the  Gothic,  across  the  sea  into 
Venice,  Sicily,  Naples,  Sjtain,  and  through  southern 
France,  into  tiermany.  The  flourishing  condition  of  the 
cities  in  Gcnuauy  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  tha 
Gothic,  and  ilm  consequent  desire  for  splendid  buildings 
allowed  this  style  to  attain  to  the  perfection  it  reached  in 
Germany,  while  with  its  upward-soaring  lines,  dividing 
the  building  in  height,  it  was  never  able  to  overcome  the 
h-ngtii  of  tin-  Italian  style  of  buikling,  and  was  speedily 
given  lip  !ig:iiu  in  places  where  the  influence  of  antique 
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ings  was  revived.  Florence  looked  to  Boma  While  iii 
Germany,  Spain,  and  France,  the  Gothic  gained  ground, 
in  Borne  the  remains  of  the  old  buildings  stood  in  new 
romantic  splendour.  By  a  mighty  step  backwards  over 
a  whole  succession  of  centuries  full  of  natural  progress 
and  development,  the  remains  of  antique  creations  in 
architecture,  as  well  as  in  poetry  and  philosophy,  were 
brought  forward  as  models.  From  the  vault  of  the 
Ftotheon  rose  the  dome  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiorc ;  from 
HbBit,  that  of  St.  Peter's  ;  and  from  this  all  the  churches  in 
all  countries,  which  arese  either  in  direct  imitation  of 
Michael  Angelo,  or  after  the  form  prescribed  by  him. 

How  this  was  done — ^how  the  outward  forms  of  antique 
buildings  eflfected  an  influence  at  first — how  the  coustructivt- 
power  then  came  into  play — ^how  different  masters  drew 
direct  from  this  common  source — and  how,  at  the  same 
time,  that  which  was  built  in  this  manner  led  to  a  distinct 
understanding  of  the  antique  : — all  this  would  be  possible 
to  show,  but  would  be  of  no  use  here.  There  arc  studies 
which  cannot  be  pursued  without  devoting  one's-self  wholly 
to  ihem.  The  essentials  in  architecture  are  proportion. 
doe  relation  between  height  and  breadth  ;  that  whicli  th(» 
public  care  for  most,  the  ornamental  part,  hokls  a  second 
place  He  who  would  understand  anything  of  this  must 
endeavour  to  see  for  himself  We  can  only  write  for  him, 
who  has  already  gathered  his  own  experiences. 

Michael  Angelo  began  late  to  come  forwanl  as  an 
architect  on  a  large  scale.  The  art  was  not  foreign  to 
him  from  the  first.  I  find  indeed  no  authentic  proof  that 
he  made  the  plans  for  the  fortifications  of  Civita  Veccliia 
for  Julius  IL  The  first  time  that  he  appeared  as  an  archi- 
tect, was  in  the  facade  of  San  Lorenza  This  was  foUoweil 
VOL.  IL  P  2 
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Ii>-  tliu  sacriaty  iind  the  library;  these   establiahcd  his 
ri']tut,atimi  and  liis  schooL 

Ijut  wliat  had  raised  Michael  Angelo  at  a  mncb  emlieT 
licriml,  in  the  highest  sense,  above  all  other  arcliitects,  is 
that  evun  in  the  ceiling-painting  of  the  Sistine  Cbapel,  he 
Ijrou^lit  t-o  view  a  grand  whole,  such  as  none  besides  him 
cniild  hitve  duvisud,  Michael  Ajigelo  was  the  first  able  to 
imaLiinL'  tht;  colossal  in  a  colossal  manner.  And  in  this 
ttay  he  devised  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  We  need  only 
compare  Aiitoiiio  di  San  Gallo's  model  with  his,  to  fed 
wlicre  the  dift'orence  lies.  San  GaUo  raised  tower  above 
lower,  incr&iaed,  added  one  thing  to  another,  and  thus 
lirmight  tngcther  a  great  but  divisible  mass.  The  sniaU, 
however,  does  not  become  colossal  hy  making  it  doubW 
iir  threefold  ;  magnitude  must  belong  to  the  form  when 
it  is  dev'isetl.      In   this  spirit  Michael  Angelo  made  his 
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them,  and  the  San  Galli  built  exquisite  churches  in  Tus- 
cany, of  a  medium  size,  in  elegant  antique  forms.  But 
none  of  them  understood  how  to  work  on  a  larger  scale. 
Michael  Angelo's  only  predecessor,  who,  had  he  lived 
longer,  would  have  equaUeil  him,  is  EaphaeL  The  fuQade 
of  the  palace  in  Rome,  the  only  work  of  his  which  remains, 
and  the  house  which  was  built  in  Florence  after  his  design, 
are  executed  with  perfect  taste.  Had  death  not  removed 
him  so  soon,  he  would  have  exliibited  liis  power  on  St. 
Peter's  itself ;  for  with  increasing  years  he  applied  himself 
more  and  more  to  architecture,  and  his  last  work  shows 
him  to  have  been  completely  devoted  to  this  study. 

It  is  strange  that  liis  nature  urged  him  so  early  to  take 
the  same  course  which  Michael  Angelo  adopted  in  later 
life.  He  must  have  felt  that  painting  is  only  the  hand- 
maid of  architecture,  and  he  turned  to  her  as  mistress. 
Architecture  makes  men  feel  commandin^:^.  This  is  why 
princes  build  so  readily  ;  they  prefer  this  art  to  all  othei-s. 
The  feeling  of  creating  is  most  satisfied  in  large  buildinj^'s. 
Architecture  approaches  most  closely  to  the  work  of  nature. 
The  expression  that  we  use  in  speaking  of  churches  and 
palaces,  that  they  seem  to  have  gi^o\vn  out  of  the  soil,  con- 
tains a  touch  of  that  transport  with  which  a  man  would 
regard  himself,  were  he  the  creator  of  a  range  of  mountains, 
which  had  arisen  in  obedience  to  his  work  and  mind, 
where  before  lay  a  level  plain,  or  a  formless  rock.  The 
ambition  which  increases  in  men  with  years,  seems  to 
rise  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  creating  only  the  beautiful 
and  the  enchanting.  Something  imposing,  somethiug 
overwhelming,  they  long  to  produce  ;  and  this  architec- 
tnie  alone  can  effect. 

It  is  with  reverential  awe  that  wc  first  l>ehold,  and 
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tlicn  enter,  a  larjzc  anil  bcautifully-fiiiished  building.  The 
uompaiison,  that  arcliitecture  ia  frozen  music,  has  b«n 
mui'h  disputed,  yet  it  arose  in  the  mind  of  a  man,  who 
fi  luiid  no  other  image  hy  which  to  designate  the  mute  and 
suljliuie  melody  ^-ith  ivhich  the  animated  mass  filled  his 
aouL  Such  momenta  are  not  to  be  forfjottcn.  It  will 
m:ver  vanish  from  my  mind,  how  at  night,  after  the 
cumplute  illumination  of  St  Peter's,  while  the  lamps 
were  atiU  burning,  but  the  throngs  of  people  Lad  long 
disappeared,  I  stood  alone  at  the  foot  of  the  obelisk  on 
that  square  before  St  Peter's,  which  takes  in  the  splendid 
colonnade  in  its  full  extent  Before  me  was  the  church, 
sf-pnrated  by  lines  of  light  fitim  the  dark  sky,  like  a  visitoi 
of  fancy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  feeling  rose  within  me 
lliat  it  was  no  dream,  but  a  work  raised  by  human  hands, 
and  tli;it  I  myself  belonged  to  the  race  of  human  beings 
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stritdDg  in  Michael  Angelo's  architecture, — oi  working  fix)m 
a  whole,  and  having  the  idea  of  the  complete  structure 
ever  in  view  from,  the  first,  making  it  the  aim  of  all  sub- 
sequent eflfort, — ^was  at  work  in  him,  is  shown  by  the  two 
other  arts,  in  which  he  excelled.    His  first  sketches  were 
only  general  confused  outlines  which  he  gradually  formed 
into  the  most  delicate  lines.  From  the  first  they  were  there  : 
he  only  brought  them  out  by  subsequent  work.     And 
this  was  the  case  with  his  statues  also ;  his  bust  of  Brutus, 
stDl  completely  covered  over  with  marks  of  the  chisel, 
seems,  in  spite  of  all,  to  conjure  up  the  man  before  our  view. 
And  with  his  buildings  also,  the  general  expression  is  the 
most  powerfilL    It  surpasses  all  the  detail.    Michael  Angelo 
had  laws  before  him,  of  which  we  hear  no  more  at  the 
present  day.     He  repeated  it  after  Vitruvius  perhaps,  but 
certainly  not  without  having  himself  tested  it  as  true,  that 
he  only  who  is  acquainted  with  human  anatomy,  is  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  necessity  of  an  architectural  plan.  Every 
part  increasingly  necessitates  the  next,  and  nothing  may  be 
done  without  having  the  whole  in  mind.    And  hence,  so 
much  the  more,  none  of  Michael  Angelo's  works,  which 
were  left  uncompleted,  ought  to  be  judged  by  the  aspect 
ihey  present  in  their  unfinished  state.    He  would  not  have 
acknowledged  them  as  his  own  creations. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  alterations 
which  he  undertook  in  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
were  of  the  most  decided  character. 

Bramante  laid  the  foundation-stone  in  1506.  What 
was  commenced  by  him  were  the  four  immense  pillars, 
on  the  top  of  which  the  dome  rests,  the  height  of  which 
was  as  great  as  if  the  foundation  of  the  Pantheon 
had  been  laid  upon  them,  to  be  raised  a  second  time. 
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lirainantR  Jid  not  get  lieyond  the  erection  of  the  pillai^ 
their  connection  with  each  other,  and  the  arch  over  the 
tribune,  and  as  all  this  occupied  the  lower  end  of  the  old 
St.  Peter's,  it  was  only  necessary  to  pull  down  the  half  of  iL 
A  wiill  was  dmwn  across,  and  during  the  building  they 
used  the  frunt  part  of  the  long  basilica,  the  fa^e  and 
steps  of  which  i-emained  untouched  long  after  the  dme  (^ 
Michael  ,Vn','i;lo. 

Afti.-r  Umiaante'a  death,  when  Kaphael,  Fra  Giocondft 
and  Oiuliaiio  di  San  Gallo  undertook  the  building,  it  was 
evident  that  before  they  could  proceed  further,  the  founda- 
tions must  be  strengthened.  Vasari  describes  the  proceed- 
ing adopted  by  Kan  Gallo  and  Fra  Giocoudo,  Raphael 
prepared  the  new  ground-plan.  Bromante  had  designed 
the  domo  as  the  centre  of  four  divisions,  equally  large,  and 
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appeared    Peruzzi's  design  was  rejected  as  too  trifling,  and 

the  old  size  was  decided  on  as  the  only  worthy  one.    The 

pillars  were  again  to  be  strengthened  at  the  foundations.  For 

ten  years  they  continued  to  work  thus,  and  much  money  was 

expended ;  and  at  San  Gallons  death,  not  much  more  was 

accomplisjied  than  that  the  four  pillars  were  erected,  and 

fonned  into  a  quadrangle  by  arches  that  connected  them 

with  each  other.     These  arches  are  roimd,  and  so  large  in 

dimension  that  the  height  of  their  concavity  amounts  to 

more  than  half  the  height  of  the  pillars  on  which  they 

stand.    A  great -deal  of  work  had  been  executed  in  these 

forty  years,  for  there  are  no  pillara  and  arches  like  these  in 

the  world,  and  in  addition  to  them  there  was  the  work  under- 

giotmd  ;  stiD,  when  Michael  Angelo  undertook  the  work,  he 

could  give  the  building  itself  any  form  he  pleased ;  and 

aSy  from  henceforth,  his  plans,  for  the  dome  at  any  rate,  were 

carried  out,  he  stands  as  the  real  founder  of  the  church. 

Only  in  one  point  was  his  plan  subsequently  departed  from  ; 

for  while  he  had  returned  to  the  original  plan  of  Bramante, 

upon  which  he  lavished  the  greatest  praise,  the  form  of  the 

Latin  cross  was  at  length  again  adopted,  and  a  long  nave 

was  built  in  front,  by  the  projecting  facade  of  which  the 

view  of  the  dome  is  hidden  from  the  spectator  who  is  not 

looking  upon  it  from  a  height  or  distance.      This  fa9ade, 

too,  is  not  Michael  Angelo's  work.     His  own  was  simple 

and  grand. 

Michael  Angelo's  criticism  of  what  had  been  done 
up  to  the  time  of  his  entering  upon  office,  and  of  what 
was  now  to  be  done,  is  contained  in  a  letter,  which  he 
must  have  written  at  the  period  of  the  first  negotiations 
respecting  his  appointment  as  chief  architect  "  Bramante," 
he  writes,  "  was,  if  anyone  deserves  the  name,  one  of  the 
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most  able  architects  since  the  days  of  the  ancients.  He 
made  the  first  design  for  St  Peter.  Without  confusion, 
clear  and  compact,  well  lighted  and  open  on  all  sidw,  he 
wished  so  to  place  the  church  that  it  should  in  no  »T8f 
interfere  with  the  Vatican  palace.  And,  as  is  evident  now, 
whatever  tha  standard  of  beauty,  whoever  departs  from 
his  idea  as  San  Gallo  did,  departs  from  the  very  ml« 
of  art.  A^^Ioeve^  exaniines  the  model  impartially  miut 
see  this.  San  Gallo's  circular  building  takes  away  the 
lightness  of  Eiumaute's  plan,  which  of  itaelf  in  this  re- 
spect is  so  deficient,  from  its  many  angles  and  recesss 
above  and  beneath  the  choirs,  affording  places  of  retnit 
for  false  coiners,  lurking-places  for  fugitives,  and  opp(^ 
tunily  for  all  pissible  knaveries.  For  when  it  is  shutop 
iit  ni.L'bt,  it  would  at  least  take  five-and-twenty  persouBln 
find  mil  wlirtiier  auvone  is  concealed  there,  and  even  then 
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Thus  he  writes  to  some  one  whom  he  calls  Bartolomeo.* 
Bf  the  disadvantage,  he  meant  the  possibility  of  his  pro- 
posals being  accepted,  and  of  his  being  obliged  to  under- 
take the  bmlding,  which  was  contrary  to  his  wish.  But 
the  pope  agreed  to  them.  With  regard  to  the  circular 
building  condemned  by  Michael  Angelo,  he  alluded  to  the 
extended  colonnade  three  stories  high,  which,  evidently  in 
imitation  of  the  Coliseimi,  encircles  the  heart  of  the  build- 
ing and  gives  it  a  roimd  form.  San  Gallo's  model,  which, 
•IsiU  in  good  preservation,  stands  in  a  chamber  belonging 
to  St  Peter's  Church,  and  is  so  large  that  one  can  walk 
about  its  interior,  accurately  shows  what  was  intended. 
Aoooiding  to  this,  the  whole  appears  as  a  mass  of  infinitely 
small  pieces  of  architecture,  smaU  also  in  their  conception ; 
whilst  the  interior,  simple  and  grand,  bears  its  present 
appearance,  except  that  the  dome  is  dark  and  paltry. 
When  Michael  Angelo  one  day  appeared  at  the  building  to 
inapect  San  Gallo's  model,  he  foimd  his  whole  party  there — 
la  aetta  Sangallesca,  as  Yasari  calls  them — and  they  gave 
▼ent  to  their  vexation.  They  were  glad,  they  said,  that 
Michael  Angelo  would  take  the  trouble ;  San  Gallo's  plan 
was  a  good  field  for  him  to  feed  on.  ''  You  are  quite  right 
there,"  was  his  reply.  Unintelligible  enough,  indeed,  to 
those  whom  he  intended  to  hit,  for  his  meaning  was,  as 
be  explained  to  others,  that  they  were  right  in  calling  the 
plan  a  field,  as  they  had  judged  as  beasts. 

At  the  present  day  but  small  penetration  is  required  to 
peioeive  the  difference  between  the  two  masters.  Not  fax 
from  San  Gallo's  model,  in  an  adjoining  room,  there  stands 
MffiT^ypl  Angelo's  plan  for  the  dome,  executed  in  wood,  in 
which  everything  is  given,  up  to  the  smallest  stone  and 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  TjXTX. 
VOL.  IL  Q 
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beam,  so  that  after  his  death  it  could  be  carried  out  with 
accuracy,  Michael  prepared  it  for  25  crowns,  while  San 
(lallo  reckoned  upon  1000  crowns  for  his.  Still.  Michael 
Augelo's  is  by  far  more  simple  and  smaller  in  extent  Bal 
wliat  both  desired  is  evident  Michael  Angelo  bod  in  his 
mind  a  new  style  of  arclutecture,  grandly  designed  and 
self-dependent,  while  San  Gallo  only  borrowed  from  others 
ami,  without  starting  with  a  perfect  idea  of  his  own,  com- 
bined as  well  as  he  could  all  the  treasures  of  his  memory. 
Michael  Augelo's  first  work  was  to  strengthen  tbe  four 
jiillars  still  more,  so  that  they  might  bear  the  dome  more 
securuly  ;  thou  he  placed  on  the  arches  the  circular  towe^ 
like  building  called  the  drum  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  his 
death  that  the  double  dome  was  completely  raised  upon  this. 
Many  views  of  Kijine  in  the  sixteenth  century  exhibit  the 
(Imrch  in  its  uufjnislied  condition.    In  front,  the  old  C 
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lietween,  and  the  position  of  the  dome  above  them,  is  a 
triumph  of  architectural  beauty.  All  appears  as  light  and 
symmetrical  as  if  it  had  grown  there.  And  yet  we  must 
not  forget  that  even  here  Michael  Angelo's  model  was  not 
perfectly  carried  out ;  for  these  pillars,  which,  placed  in 
pairs,  do  not  touch  the  wall,  but  standing  apart  from  it 
form  a  kind  of  corridor  round  the  drum,  were  intended  to 
have  their  capitals,  which  now  project  baldly,  adorned  with 
pedestals  surmounted  with  statues,  which  were  to  surround 
the  dome  like  tapers.  Many  think  to  discover  a  fault  here, 
because  they  do  not  know  Michael  Angelo's  design.  It  is 
just  in  this,  however,  that  he  shows  himself  so  great  as  an 
architect,  that  he  did  not  regard  sculpture  work  as  an  oma- 
m^  to  be  introduced  or  omitted  at  will,  but  regarded  it  as 
an  architectural  element,  necessary  to  the  harmony  of  the 
whole. 

Considered  also  from  within,  when,  throwing  the  head 
back,  we  look  up  into  the  dome,  it  presents  a  marvellous 
▼lew.  Below  the  windows  of  the  drum  there  is  a  circle  of 
figures,  appearing  on  a  white  ground  in  delicate  grey  sha- 
dow, and  with  golden  lights.  The  ornaments  below,  in- 
duding  those  of  the  arches,  the  facing  of  the  columns,  the 
statues,  and  the  paintings,  belong  to  later  times,  and  have 
little  to  do  with  Michael  Angelo. 

This  endless  ornament^  with  which  the  entire  church  is 
filled,  and  which,  without  regard  to  architecture,  is  placed 
wherever  there  is. room  for  it,  is  to  blame  for  the  fact  that 
the  building  does  not  appear  in  its  true  grandeur  at  first 
sight  The  eye  that  would  like  to  wander  freely  over  the 
mass,  is  confused  and  diverted  by  countless  things.  By 
frequent  visits  to  the  church  we  become  accustomed  to 
this,  we  overlook  the  unimportant,  and  allow  the  proper- 
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liouK  to  havy  their  true  effect.  We  then  perceive  the  grand 
I'ower  of  the  pillars  and  arches,  and  the  distaiic^  which 
(luiild  at  first  be  scarcely  estimated,  become  conceivable 
I  remember  entering  one  afternoon.  In  front  of  where  I 
stood,  a  great  stream  of  sunlight  came  throagb  the  side 
window,  casting  a  broad  light  between  the  archea  acros* 
the  giomid,  wbili^  behind,  it  grew  gradually  more  dusk}-  nji 
to  the  furtbi'nnnat  recesses  where  darkness  reigned,  an<l 
over  the  viiult  containing  the  bones  of  St,  Peter,  in  the  vej)* 
centre  of  the  dome,  a  corona  of  golden  lamps  was  bunusg 
I'his  appeared  in  infinite  distance.  The  shadowy  arches 
rose  gigantically  above  it,  and  the  organ  which  accompaniol 
the  lioly  service  they  were  celebrating,  only  reached  me  u 
a  soft  murnmr.  It  seemed  as  if  the  church  bad  increaBol 
twofold  since  I  last  entered  it 

Walking  round  the  roof,  between  the  roofs  of  the  siiie 
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Michael  Angelo's  St.  Peter's,  which  in  Michael  Angelo's  day 
no  eye  saw  but  his  own,  when  the  work  that  he  intended 
to  build  rose  before  his  mind.  Mighty  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  it  has  appeared  to  none  beside,  for  that  which  floated 
before  his  mental  eye  was  never  completed. 

But  without  the  Capitol  also,  as  it  now  stands,  Bome 
would  not  be  Some,  and  that  too  he  alone  saw  in  his  day. 
The  palaces  upon  it  were  built  after  his  plans,  and  in  their 
centre  stands  the  statue  of  Marcus  AureUus.  He  executed 
only  the  flight  of  steps  on  both  sides  leading  up  to  the  old 
senatorial  palace  as  a  background  to  the  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  It  was  built  under  Paul  III.  An  especial  love 
for  architecture  had  at  that  time  awakened  in  Bome.  Under 
the  protection  of  Cardinal  Famese,  a  society  of  artists  was 
formed,  consisting  of  scholars  and  noblemen  of  the  highest 
rank,  who  made  Vitruvius  their  study.*  Claudio  Tolomei  was 
the  true  moving  spring  in  this  society.  Yasari  too  was  ad- 
mitted, and  he  here  received  his  impulse  to  write  biographies 
of  the  artists.  Forcibly  diverted  by  events  from  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  the  active  spirit  of  men  of  cultivated  minds 
aeems  to  have  sought  for  some  channel  for  its  energies,  and 
to  have  found  it  in  architecture.  The  remodelling  of  the  city 
was  never  more  zealously  carried  on :  palaces  were  built, 
rebuilt,  completed ;  antiquities  were  collected  with  greater 
seal  than  ever  before ;  excavations  were  made,  and  the  ideal 
fofm  restored  of  ancient  buildings  which  had  been  destroyed. 
Michael  Angelo  joined  together  for  Famese,  the  tablets  on 
which  a  plan  of  a  part  of  old  Bome  was  engraved,  and 
which,  coming  to  light  again,  were  placed  in  one  of  the 
Gapitoline  palaces.  To  this  impulse  to  build  and  to 
beautify,  those  palaces  seem  to  owe  their  origin  which  give 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  LXX. 
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at  Ipast  an  intimation  of  its  old  glory  to  that  summit  of  the 
L'iipituline  rock  which  had  been  lei^  desolate  for  centuries. 
The  restoration  of  the  Capitol  began  with  the  erection 
of  till!  Hii,'ht  (if  steps  ascending  to  Ara  Coeli,  on  both  sides 
of  whiuli,  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent,  lie  the  black  granite 
lions  ilisclmrging  water  from  their  jaws  ;  whilst  above,  as 
tliey  open  upon  the  square,  stand  the  colossal  Dioscuri 
with  llu'ir  horses.  There  had  before  only  been  steep  roeic 
lierp,  and  tlie  ascent  had  only  been  from  tlie  forum  lying 
on  the  other  side  ;  at  the  entrance  of  Charles  V.,  the  design 
for  the  new  steps  first  originated,  perhaps  with  Antonio  di 
San  Gallo,  while  the  present  flight  of  steps  was  not  even 
begun  at  the  tiuieof  Michael  Angelo '3  death.  But  the  erec- 
tion of  thu  stutue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  centre  of  the 
square  took  place  under  his  own  eye.  The  square  where  tt 
staiiils,  the  palaces  round,  the  atmosphere  of  Kome. — it  nay 
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the  pedestal  of  the  most  moderate  height,  but  he  lowered 
some  d^rees  the  centre  of  the  square  on  which  it  stands, 
so  that,  from  the  gate  of  the  palaces  on  both  sides,  the 
bxonze  horse  appears  almost  on  a  level  with  the  spectator. 
By  this  means  Michael  Angelo  produced  the  right  effect 
— ^that  appearance  of  reality  which  is  the  result  of  true 
art  The  equestrian  emperor  appears  like  the  occupant 
of  the  palace ;  the  steps  before  him  seem  worthy  the  hoofis  of 
such  a  horse ;  the  steps  to  which  his  back  is  turned,  worthy 
of  being  trodden  by  his  own  feet  And  thus,  while  all  had 
vanished  from  the  height  of  the  Capitol  which  called  the 
old  times  to  mind,  Michael  Angelo  consecrated  the  place 
afresh ;  and  as  in  the  new  Bome  of  the  popes  he  built  a 
temple  to  the  apostle,  he  here  raised  a  dwelling-place  under 
the  open  sky,  to  the  only  one  left  of  the  old  rulers 
of  Bome  who  had  governed  the  world  *  In  both  works 
he  was  not  merely  a  great  architect  in  all  that  is  truly 
architectural — in  dimensions,  in  internal  structure  and 
omament — ^but  he  was  greater  still  in  that  he  beautified  that 
spot  of  earth  to  which  he  directed  his  thoughts,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  old  masters.  Michael  Angelo  loved  Bome  ;  he  had 
known  her  for  many  years,  and  by  his  buildings  the  city 
rose  to  almost  greater  importance.  To  him  most  of  all  she 
owes  that  aspect  by  which  she  now  lives  indelibly  in  the 
memory  of  all  those  whom  a  fortunate  star  may  ever  lead 
to  her  gates. 

Yet  another  of  the  Boman  buildings  received  its  com- 
pletion at  the  hands  of  Michael  Angelo ;  the  Famese  palace 
was  awarded  to  him  on  the  death  of  San  Gallo,  and  although 
the  cornice  alone,  as  regards  the  exterior  architecture,  is  his 
work,  the  splendid  court  in  the  interior,  enclosed  in  three 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  LXXIL 
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rows  of  colonnades,  originated  with  him  alone.  His  inten- 
tion was  to  throw  a  bridge  across  the  Tiber  in  the  clirection 
ijf  the  great  gateway  intersecting  the  palace,  which  should 
be  contiguons  with  the  back  of  the  building,  and  to  carry  a 
iongroad  from  hence  far  into  Trastevere.  The  plan  was  never 
jiut  into  execution,  like  majiy  others  designed  by  him.  But 
licro,  too,  WR  see  him  not  merely  building,  but  re-modellinp 
on  a  lai^'e  scale.  He  would  have  transformed  the  whole  of 
Rome,  had  he  possessed  the  power  to  do  so ;  indeed  the  aspect 
(if  the  city  would  now  be  very  different,  had  that  alone  been 
executed  which  was  actually  projected  by  Iilichael  Augclo. 
And  thus  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he  fulfilled  the  long- 
ing which  he  had  cherished  in  the  early  years  of  his  career, 
and  which  he  expressed  in  his  scheme  for  transforming  the 
rocky  niniuitain  rising  on  the  shore  at  Carrara  into  &  statoe 
wliich  might  be  seen  by  sailors  far  out  to  sea.     For  this 
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human  conquerors,  who,  just  as  armed  battering-rams 
attack  the  wooden  colossus  that  seemed  invincible  hitherto, 
vanquished  the  enemy  and  annihilated  entire  forces. 

Comeille  is  called  the  Great  by  the  French,  because  he 
depicted  in  his  tragedies  those  violent  passions  upon 
which  the  fate  of  states  depended  in  his  time.  He  had  that 
in  him  which  induced  Napoleon  to  say  that  he  would  have 
made  him  a  prince  had  he  lived.  This  royal  command- 
ing power  gained  for  Michael  Angelo  also  the  appellation 
of  great.  He  belonged  to  those  minds  who  perceive  a 
higher  order  of  things,  and  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
knowing  how  it  ought  to  be,  but  who  begin  to  hurl  the 
rocks  aside  that  lie  in  the  way,  and  to  pile  them  up  again 
where  they  are  to  form  a  fortress.  He  would  have  assigned 
another  bed  to  rivers,  he  would  have  pierced  through 
mountains  and  thrown  bridges  across  the  sea :  that  which 
is  done  now-a-days  because  the  times  have  gradually  led 
to  it,  his  genius  at  once  pointed  out  to  him  ;  and  thus 
Yittoria  Colonna's  words  might  be  applied  even  to  the 
gigantic  buildings  which  he  raised,  that  he  who  only  ad- 
mired his  works,  valued  the  smallest  part  in  him.  For  his 
works  are  insignificant,  if  we  tliink  of  those  he  would  have 
been  capable  of  producing,  and  even  that  which  he  did 
accomplish  must  appear  unfinished  when  we  compare  with 
it  his  original  designs.  He  was  not  even  allowed  to 
complete  his  painting  in  the  Sistina  as  he  intended,  but 
was  obliged  suddenly  to  break  down  the  scaffolding  at  the 
command  of  the  pope. 

6. 

To  these  buildings  are  attached  the  few  names  of  the 
artists  who,  either  as  pupils  or  assistants,  now  indeed  of 
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the   third  generation,  Buixounded  and   survived   Michael 
Angelo. 

In  the  Fainc'se  palace,  GugUelmo  della  Porta  went  hand 
in  hand  with  liim.  Michael  Angelo  ordered  the  Hercules 
to  bL'  placed  there,  that  which  is  now  known  in  Naples  as 
the  Fai'neso  Ilercides,  and  which  at  that  time  had  lost  the 
legs  froni  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  Delia  Porta  replaced  them. 
Michael  Angelo  was  ao  satisfied  with  Ids  work  tliat  when 
lie  found  the  okl  legs  again  he  threw  them  aside.  Goethe 
saw  the  statue  hefure  it  had  been  conveyed  from  £ome  to 
Naples.  When  he  first  saw  it,  he  thought  there  was  nothing 
to  object  to  in  the  restoration  ;  but  when  the  genuine  feet 
were  brought  forward,  he  writes,  it  was  inconceivable  to 
him  how  Della  Porta'a  work  eould  have  been  thought  good 
so  long.  Michnel  Angelo  must  certainly  have  perceived 
the  important  difference,  and  his  conduct  proves  the  great 
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matter  related  to  the  church  of  St  Peter.  Cardinal  Far- 
nese  wished  to  have  a  monument  erected  to  Paul  III., 
which  was  committed  to  Delia  Porta,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  had  been  appointed,  at  Michael  An- 
gelo's  intercession,  as  Frate  del  Piombo.*  The  work  was  to 
stand  by  itself,  and  this  under  the  centre  arch  of  the  four 
pillars  supporting  the  dome, — the  best  place  certainly  in 
the  whole  church,  and  which  had  once  been  destined  for 
Julius's  monument  Michael  Angelo  however  would  not 
give  up  this  place,  but  removed  the  monument  to  the  back 
of  one  of  the  four  pillars.  Delia  Porta  never  forgave  this. 
He  maintained  that  envy  had  induced  Michael  Angelo  to 
make  this  alteration. 

The  work  itself,  which  stands  there  as  one  of  the  most 
excellent  of  the  monuments  to  the  pope,  shows  how  slowly 
inBome,  in  spite  of  the  complete  revolution  in  religious  ques- 
tions, and  the  new  inclination  to  decency  in  art,  the  change 
of  theory  was  practically  carried  out  We  see  on  the  sar- 
cophagus a  colossal  female  form  lying  naked,  like  a  Venus 
of  Titian's,  and  the  youthful  figure  is  so  thoroughly  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  sacred  place  it  is  intended  to  adorn,  that 
Aretino  might  a  second  time  have  extolled  the  modesty 
of  heathen  sculptors.  The  arrangement  of  the  monument 
corresponds  with  those  in  the  chapel  of  San  Lorenzo.  As 
there,  two  figures  are  lying  on  both  sides  on  the  gently- 
doping  surface  of  the  sarcophagus,  and  between  them,  in  a 
niche  behind  the  wall,  there  is  a  sitting  statue  of  the  pope. 
Both  figures  are  female.  The  one,  an  old  woman  veiled  in 
drapeiy,  the  mother  of  the  pope,  the  other  the  beautiful 
GiuliaFamese, — I  know  not  whether  Paul's  sister,  to  whose 
charms  he  indeed  owed  enough  to  let  them  thus  share  a 
little  bit  of  immortality.     Thick  plaits  of  hair  artistically 
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arraDged  are  twisted  round  the  bead.  In  ita  work  the 
nionumeiit  is  I'ar  inferior  to  those  of  Michael  Angelo.  The 
mnrble  is  smooth  and  cold  :  we  never  thiiik  in  this  statue 
tliat  evfry  line  is  studied  from  nature  ;  but  as  a  decoration 
it  stands  very  high.  The  statue  of  Paul  III.  is  in  bronia 
This  niouuriient  also  fell  a  victim  in  time  to  the  fate  of 
being  redueed  one-half ;  for  when,  in  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teeutli  century,  it  obtained  its  present  position,  t^o  other 
figures  belonging  to  it  were  left  out,  and  were  taken  to  the 
I'itrncse  palace,  where  they  still  stand. 

Michael  jVngelo's  successors,  reckoning  by  the  suffice 
covered,  ha\e  executed  more  extensive  works  thau  were 
ever  comniitted  to  him.  Thus  Vignola,  who  built  the  Porta 
del  Popolo  after  his  designs,  assisted  also  in  carrying  on  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's,  and  was  engaged  in  the  completion  of 
the  CapitoL  Vasari  also,  to  whom  Michael  Angelo  gave  work 
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not  prove  that  such  help  was  by  no  means  necessary.  He 
was  an  artist  of  the  first  rank  The  chapel  in  the  same 
churchy  opposite  the  above-mentioned  picture,  was  also 
painted  by  him.  We  have  before  us  here  a  Murder  of  the 
Innocents,  the  figures  of  which  we  should  be  compelled,  in 
the  fonner  case,  likewise  to  ascribe  to  Michael  Angelo ; 
and  it  appears  an  injustice,  from  the  similar  conception 
and  the  superior  art  which  distinguish  these  paintings,  to 
take  them  from  him  who  is  their  author. 

Daniele  da  Volterra's  career  was  similar  to  that  of 
Delia  Porta.  Like  him  he  worked  under  Perin  del  Vaga, 
was  recommended  by  Del  Piomboand  Michael  Angelo  to  the 
Famese,  and  was  employed  in  the  building  of  the  Famese 
Palace.  In  1547,  after  Del  Vaga's  death,  he  found  access, 
by  means  of  Michael  Angelo,  into  the  Vatican.  These  were 
times,  in  which  Michael  Angelo,  like  Goethe  and  Humboldt 
in  their  old  age,  exercised  a  patronage,  which  extended  to  all 
who  wished  to  work,  and  who  possessed  talent  The  entire 
training  of  these  young  men  rested  with  Michael  Angelo. 
He  no  longer  met  with  opposition,  but  his  verdict  was  at 
once  received  in  silence  as  decisive.  He  had  no  longer  a 
rival  He  was  the  man  whose  advice  was  universally 
sought :  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  when  anything  was 
to  be  undertaken — paintings,  monuments,  churches,  or 
palaces — ^his  opinion  was  required.  He  had  only  to  cast  a 
glance  upon  the  designs  and  to  say  that  they  seemed  suitable. 
And  this  fietme  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  if  Yasari  said 
of  Raphael,  that  he  had  gone  like  a  prince  to  the  Vatican 
followed  by  a  train  of  all  the  artists  under  him,  Michael 
Angelo  in  his  old  age  sat  there  like  a  pope,  whose  blessing 
was  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  greatest  works. 

Even  his  laconic  habits,  his  inclination  to  solitude,  and 
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fak  m^2it<:Lo!y  views  ofK^trfhna  become  cbancteristk; 
known  and  r^-e^ited  kr  jeas  as  s  put  of  his  strangp 
nature-  Th^  tmcsoal  nixtntc  in  hts  diancter  of  severity 
and  t^nder-heaned  amiabilitT'  woonded  no  longer.  Hie; 
knew  well  tha:  oooe  ever  appealed  in  vain  to  his  true  good- 
ness of  bean.  His  conc^xmdeiice  with  his  nephew  Leonardo 
shows  this  ^-lainlv.  Semeij  as  he  ex|wessed  himself  for 
the  most  i^&n,  probably  becaase  be  considered  it  neceaauy, 
be  coald  not  wholly  lestiain  hinis^  and  his  natural  kindli- 
ness breaks  through.  He  gives  him  presents,  be  has  an 
eye  to  his  welfare,  and  he  remembers  his  old  Florentine 
biends.  It  woc  a  matter  of  course  that  all  which  he  gained 
by  his  works  in  Rome,  devolved  at  last  on  his  family  in 
Florence. 

His  h&usehold  at  Borne  was  of  the  simplest  kind.      Hie 
factotiiiii  was  his  servant  Urhino ;  he  was  married,  and  c 
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these  favoured  ones.  He  relates  how  once  a  famous  phy- 
sician of  that  day,  Bealdo  Colombo,  who  was  very  intimate 
with  Michael  Angelo,  gave  the  latter  as  an  especial  rarity 
the  corpse  of  a  young  negro,  which  was  conveyed  to  his 
(Condivi's)  retired  dwelling,  and  there  anatomically  dis- 
sected, in  doing  which  Michael  Angelo  pointed  out  to  him 
many  secrets.  Anatomy  was  his  passion.  He  even  dis- 
sected animals  of  every  kind.  He  intended  to  put  down 
his  views  thus  obtained  in  a  book,  as  Da  Yinci  and  Diirer 
had  done,  whose  writings  he  knew  without  especially  ad- 
miring them ;  but  he  afterwards  gave  it  up,  because,  with 
advancing  age,  writing  became  not  only  troublesome,  but 
the  dissecting  made  him  ill,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish it 

Old  age  is  like  childhood  even  in  this  respect,  that  it 
farings  men  more  easily  into  relation  with  each  other.    A 
child  says  good-day  to  every  one,  and  offers  its  mouth 
readily  to  be  kissed.    But  this  confidence  forms  no  per- 
manent relations.    The  more  years  increase,  the  more  im- 
portant does  it  become  whom  we  meet  and  to  whom  we 
give  ourselves ;  beyond  a  certain  limit,  however,  the  first 
oondition  begins  to  return.    An  old  man  may  come  forward 
more  freely ;  the  world  is  more  accessible  to  him,  and 
leapects  his  whims.     But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  again  the 
CMe  that  no  permanent  relations  spring  from  these  meet- 
ioga     He  receives  no  longer  anything  mental  from  those 
viio  surroimd  him — ^he  remains  the  same  in  his  ideaa 
It  matters  little  to  his  mental  perception  to  know  those 
intimately  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact    And  thus  it 
^»i»  with  Michael  Angelo.      It  would  not  be  worth  the 
tnmble  to  follow  up  the  intimacies  which  he  now  made. 
They^  were  numerous.      His  advice  was  much  sought^  and 
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his  iiiiswci-?  WLTf  many  ;  but  it  is  almost  indifferent  lo 
know  the  qiitations  to  which  they  relate. 

Viisari's  ili'j^ee  of  intimacy  with  Michael  Angelu  it 
ilifticuU  to  lU'terinine.  They  correspondetl,  and  the  hu- 
j^aj^  in  thuir  lettera  is  oft«u  very  familiar.  Michael 
Angiilo  tlianked  liim  for  his  biography  in  a  fiatt^ring 
BonuL't ;  but  it  is  scarcely  to  l>e  supposed  that  he  did  not 
see  through  llie  indelicat*!,  obtruding,  tasteless  nature,  and 
tiiat  he  showed  Vasari  greater  friendship  than  their  inter- 
ciiursi'  n^iiiierpii  necessary.  Vasari  possessed  by  far  mate 
I'xperieuce  in  business  than  the  other  younger  artists  of  the 
time,  but  he  also  worked  most  cursorily.  He  was  avowedly 
|irouil  of  completing  quickly.  As  an  architect,  he  sIixmI  in 
t  liii  most  iiilviiiiliiiTL'Oua  position.  He  had  that  eye  for  the  re- 
iliiirements  ofadefinitelocalitywhichso  much  distinguished 
Miubacl  Angola     Like  him,  he  knew  how  to  help  himself 
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there  lies  his  glory.  Everything  else,  without  exception,  was 
either  left  unfinished,  or,  where  it  was  executed  after  his 
plans,  it  received  so  many  alterations,  that  it  seems  to  fur- 
nish no  just  standard  for  estimating  Michael  Angelo  as  an 
architect 

The  man  who  was  dearest  to  him  of  all  the  young 
people  frequenting  his  house  seems  to  have  been  Tom- 
maso  dei  Cavalieri,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  about 
1541,  and  to  whom  the  completion  of  the  Capitoline  build- 
ings was  assigned  after  his  death.  Cavalieri  was  young, 
rich,  of  noble  birth,  and  great  beauty.  Vasari  says  he 
could  have  obtained  anything  from  Michael  Angelo.  For 
him  he  drew  the  design  with  the  two  heads  of  Cleopatra, 
splendid  faces  of  Soman  women,  with  the  hair  twisted 
tastefully  in  plaits.  The  designs  are  in  the  Uffici,  and 
photographic  copies  of  them  are  abimdant.  For  him,  too, 
the  rape  of  Ganymede  was  done ;  an  eagle  is  rising  with 
him,  while  his  shepherd's  dog  is  left  behind,  howling  piti- 
fully after  him.  Giulio  Clovio  copied  this  design  in  minia- 
ture for  Cavalieri.  The  composition  is  intended  as  a  bas- 
relief,  and  how  charming  its  effect  is  as  such,  is  evidenced 
by  a  modem  work  in  the  academy  of  San  Luca  in  Some, 
the  name  of  the  author  of  which  no  one  could  tell  me. 
Cavalieri  also  obtained  a  strange  drawing,  full  of  figures,  a 
ehildien's  bacchanal,  the  pentre  of  which  is  occupied  by  a 
tioop  of  naked  children,  who  are  dragging  a  skinned  boar 
to  a  cauldron,  under  which  others  have  lighted  a  fira  This 
young  Boman  is  said  to  have  been  so  highly  educated  and 
80  agreeable,  that  Varchi,  the  Florentine  professor  and 
court  scholar  of  that  day,  in  a  lecture  which  he  delivered 
in  the  Florentine  academy  upon  one  of  Michael  Angelo's 
sonnets^  declared  him,  from  personal  experience,  to  be  the 
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most  attractivp  young  man  he  had  m-er  known.  lie  then 
rci;ited  the  veracs  which  Michael  Angelo  had  addressed  to 
Cnvaliiri,  mid  which  express  the  prettiest  flattery  that 
youth  i;onkl  receive  from  age.  Through  him,  he  says, 
he  fL'uls  iLUfw  all  the  freshness,  ardour,  and  hope  which  in 
days  ol'  old  had  been  bestowed  upon  his  own  youth  : — * 

'Hiniii^'li  thee  I  catch  a  gleam  of  tender  glow, 
Wbii'li  ivitb  my  own  eyes  I  had  failed  to  stx  ; 
And  U'.-Llkisg  onward,  step  hy  step  with  thee, 
Till.'  once  oppreBBJiig  burdens  Ughter  grow. 
With  thpc,  my  groTelling  thoughts  I  heavenwud  raiw, 
Borne  upwrird  by  thy  bobl  aspiring  wing; 
1  follow  where  thou  wilt, — a  helpless  thing. 
Cold  in  th«  sun  and  wanu  in  winter  days. 
My  will,  my  friend,  reata  only  upon  thine  ; 
Thy  heart  niuet  every  thought  of  mine  supply  ; 
lul  eipreMion  linda  in  thee  alone. 
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enchanting.  This  bright  splendour  of  early  bloom  must 
have  been  possessed  by  Cavalieri,  and  I  must  be  allowed 
to  refer  to  another  sonnet  upon  him,  which  enlarges  upon 
the  subject  of  the  former  : — 

He  who  from  nothing,  and  ere  all  things  were, 
Did  time  create,  divided  it  in  twain, — 
To  one,  he  made  the  lofty  sun  a  share. 
And  to  the  other,  moonlight's  dusky  train. 
Then  in  a  moment  came  in  dread  array. 
Chance,  fortune,  fate  :  by  which,  alas !  I  see, 
Predestined  when  I  in  the  cradle  lay, 
The  time  of  darkness  was  assigned  to  me. 
So,  struggling  with  my  own  more  darkened  doom, 
Since  where  most  night  is,  there  is  greatest  gloom. 
My  labours  dark  are  pain  and  grief  to  me. 
Tet  I  console  myself ; — ^for  this  my  night. 
Aids  by  its  contrast  to  set  forth  thy  light, — 
That  sun  which,  at  thy  birth,  was  given  to  thee. 


Colui  che  fece,  e  non  di  cosa  alcuna, 
n  tempo  che  non  era  anzi  a  nessuno. 
In  due  1  divise,  e  di^  1  sol  alto  all  'uno, 
All  'altro,  assai  piii  bassa,  di^  la  luna. 
Onde  1  caso,  la  sorte,  e  la  fortuna 
In  un  momento  nacquer  di  ciascuno, 
Ed  a  me  destinaro  il  tempo  bruno 
Dal  di  che  prima  io  giacqui  entro  la  cuna. 
E  come  quel  che  contraffo  me  stesso, 
S*  ove  h  pill  notte  piii  buio  esser  suole, 
Del  mio  oscuro  operar  m  'aflUggo,  e  lagno. 
Pur  mi  consola  assai  1'  esser  concesso 
Far  chiaro  di  mia  scura  notte  el  sole 
Ch'  a  voi  fu  dato  al  nascer  per  compagno. 

How  beautiful  and  satisfying  the  conclusion !    All 
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Michael  Angelo's  poems,   even  when  they  expiesB  the 
bitterest  thoughts,  close  with  conciliatory  feelings. 

Michael  Angelo  drew  a  portrait  of  Cavalieri  life  size, 
the  only  one  he  executed  except  Vittona  Colonna'a. 

7. 

Although  Michael  Angelo  did  nothing  more  in  painting 
and  sculpture  after  the  paintings  in  the  Paolina,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  broke  off  with  both  arts  suddenly.  It 
had  become  far  too  great  a  necessity  with  him  to  chisel 
and  to  draw,  and  he  drew  tiU  his  hands  could  no  longer 
hold  the  pencil.  Yet  this  weakness  did  not  come  on  till 
late.  His  handwriting  evidences  this,  for  it  only  began 
to  shake  in  his  last  few  years,  and  even  then  he  formed 
his  letters  steadily  and  perfectly. 

There  was  in  his  atelier,  at  Macello  dei  Corvi,  a  marble 
grou}) — Christ  lying  dead  on  his  mother's  lap,  and  Joseph 
of  Arimatliea  standing  by  her  side — ^which  he  had  begun 
about  1545,*  and  continued  working  at  slowly  for  himseli 
He  only  undertook  it  that  he  might  have  something  at 
hand  for  his  leisure  houra    Vasari  relates  how  he  had  once 
IxH^n  sent  by  the  pope  to  Michael  Angelo,  on  account  of 
8ome  drawing,  somewhere  about  1550,  and  had  found  him 
at  this  work.    It  was  dark ;  Michael  Angelo,  however,  who 
knew  Vasari  by  his  manner  of  knocking,  came  out  with  a 
lantorn  to  see  what  he  wanted.     Urbino  was  thereupon 
8ont  to  the  upi>er  story  to  fetch  the  desired  sheet,  but 
Viumri  tried  while  he  was  waiting  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
tho  gnnip  by  tlie  limited  light,  and  he  looked  at  the  I^ 
of  i^'hrist,  at  which  Michael  Angelo  was  then  working. 
Si»arool\\  however,  had  tlie  latter  observed  where  Vasari 

*  See  Ai^wndii.  Note  LXXIV. 
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was  looking,  than  he  let  the  lantern  fall,  so  that  it  went 
out,  leaving  both  in  darkness.  He  then  called  to  Urbino 
to  bring  a  light,  and  as  he  and  Yasari  left  the  partition  in 
which  the  group  stood,  he  said,  '^I  am  so  old  that  death 
often  pulls  me  by  the  coat  to  come  with  him,  and  some 
day  I  shall  fall  down  like  this  lantern,  and  my  last  spark 
of  life  will  be  extinguished." 

Often,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  if  he  could  not  sleep, 
lie  would  get  up  and  work  at  this  last  task.  That  he  might 
have  good  light  for  doing  so,  and  yet  not  be  himself  hindered 
by  it^  he  had  a  kind  of  pasteboard  cap  made,  on  the  top  of 
which  he  fixed  a  tallow  candle,  which  would  not  drop  like 
wax,  and  which  was  not  in  his  way.  He  left  the  group, 
however,  unfinished,  because  he  discovered  a  flaw  in  the 
marble.  He  intended  to  break  it  to  pieces,  but  he  gave  it 
afterwards  to  one  of  his  young  men.  It  is  now  in  Florence 
under  the  dome  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion beneath  it  that  it  is  Michael  Angelo's  last  work.  The 
place  is  not  unfavourable.  The  dim  light  that  prevails  there 
suits  the  group,  which  is  only  finished  in  its  general  mass. 

Among  those  who  in  this  year  painted  from  Michael 
Angelo's  designs,  the  most  remarkable  is  Marcello  Yenusti 
Cavalieri  had  him  execute  in  oil,  on  a  large  scale,  Michael 
Angelo's  sketch  of  the  Annunciation ;  it  hangs  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Lateran,  and  is  an  excellent 
painting.  We  see  Michael  Angelo  in  every  line  of  it ;  and 
the  grand  idea  peculiar  to  his  compositions,  joined  to  the 
most  delicate  colouring,  gives  the  picture  a  peculiarity  of 
its  own  which  is  not  to  be  described.  We  could  almost 
have  said  that  some  ancient  Greek  painter,  who  had  under- 
taken to  represent  a  Christian  subject,  had  been  at  work 
on  it 
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MniY.'llo  Vi'tuisti  painted  the  portrait  of  Ytttotu  Co- 
limiiit  riiiii-r  Michael  Aiigelo'a  direction  he  copied  the 
l^tsi  .luiijjnieiit  on  a  small  scale,  in  grey;  the  pictnie  is 
now  ill  Nii|'Ii's.  l-'rom  a  sketch  of  hid,  he  painted  Christ 
.•II  t)i<' Moiiiii  nfOlives.  If  I  vere  to  decide  among  the  maoj 
cilli'rios  « liii'li  imagine  they  possess  the  original,  I  shonid 
-i;n  till'  U'ltiii  roUectiou  deserved  the  preference.  And 
Ici.sltv,  mstiMii  of  ciittmerating  others,  to  mention  the  most 
iiliiivmiiii;  nl'  nil  prodiiced  by  this  double  authorship,  we 
iiuvy  imuu'  t  ho  Mudouiia  with  the  Sleeping  Child,  a  painting 
wliuli  w.'  liiiil  iMnstantly  repeated, and  which  ia  one  of  tJw 
swit'li'cl  ri'i'ft'si'iitations.  Mary  ia  sitting  quite  in  front 
wnh  hiT  kiiii's  f Massed,  the  upper  part  of  lier  body  leanii^ 
Iwi'W,  \wr  lii'iitl  iiu'tinoil  to  one  side,  and  her  eyea  cast  down, 
LMiitoiiii'Liliiii;  iho  ohild  lying  asleep  on  her  knea  He  has 
stix'totusl  out  oii.Mirm  to  lean  hb  little  head  on  it,  the  other 
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belonging  to  his  later  years,  while  there  are  none  of  his 
yontL  The  one  most  known,  although  the  least  advanta- 
geous, is  Bonasone's  profile,  drawn  and  engraved  at  the  time 
when  Michael  Angelo  entered  upon  his  new  office  at  St 
Peter's.  The  brow  projecting  heavily  over  the  nose,  the 
mighty  angular  skull,  the  deep  and  frequent  wrinkles  about 
the  mouth  and  eyes,  as  firmly  drawn  as  if  the  muscles 
which  they  cover  were  as  hard  as  the  bones  themselves ; — 
all  this  presents  a  physiognomy  to  us,  which,  slightly  cari- 
catured as  it  appears  here,  portrays  the  nature  of  the  man 
all  the  more  distinctly  from  its  extraordinary  firmness.  In 
the  oil-paintings  in  Bome  and  Florence,  the  features  appear 
less  hard,  and  the  brow  handsomer.  The  portrait  in  the 
possession  of  the  gallery  of  the  Capitol  is  ascribed  to  Michael 
Angelo's  own  hand.  It  is  not  only  the  position  of  the  head 
which  justifies  this  supposition ;  for  the  expression  is  so 
deep,  the  glance  so  penetrating,  the  brow  so  beautifully 
painted,  that  Michael  Angelo  alone,  it  might  be  said,  would 
have  been  able  thus  to  conceive  himself  Still  it  remains 
donbtftd,  as  Vasari  says  nothing  of  the  work,  which  he 
really  would  not  have  left  unnoticed  had  it  been  executed 
by  Michael  Angelo  himself. 

One  more  must  yet  be  mentioned  of  those  who  worked 
after  Michael  Angelo,  and  this  was  a  young  sculptor  who 
studied  with  Tribolo,  and  who,  had  he  not  died  young, 
would,  according  to  Yasari's  opinion,  have  attained  to  great 
perfection.  His  name  was  Pierino  da  Vinci,  a  nephew  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's,  the  son  of  his  youngest  brother.  I 
do  not  remember  having  seen  anything  by  him.  He  is 
said  to  have  produced  things  which  were  regarded  as  works 
of  Michael  Angelo's,  whose  method  of  handling  marble  he 
had  made  his  own.    Vasari  mentions  a  group  ten  feet  high 
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— Samson  killing  a  Philistine — which  was  begun  by  Ite 
Vinci,  a  sketcli  of  Michael  Angelo'a  having  furnished  the 
first  idea  for  it.  Yet  he  does  not  say  that  he  completed  it, 
nor  what  has  become  of  it.  Equally  little  do  we  know  of 
the  fate  of  tlie  little  chest  made  by  Pierino  da  Vinci  for 
Duke  Cosiiiii  iifttr  a  design  by  Michael  Anj^lo.  He  died 
youuf,',  in  1554,  when  he  was  but  twenty-three  years  old. 
according  to  Vssari.  Yet  it  ia  supposed,  and  we  thinb 
justly,  that  probably  thirty-three  was  intended. 

Pierino  da  Vinci  can,  however,  scarcely  be  named  ae  a 
pupil  of  Michael  Aiigelo's.  Michael  Angelo,  indeed,  bad 
no  pupils.  He  worked  alone,  or  when  he  required  help, 
artisans,  sinijilc  stonemasons,  suited  him  best ;  and  these  he 
knew  liow  to  employ  so  skilfully,  that,  to  their  own  surprise, 
ihey  produced  works  which  could  not  have  been  better 
u  hi  soiled  hy  artists. 
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centre  of  the  monument.  High  above  it,  crossing  it  like 
a  bridge,  is  the  long  niche  which  divides  the  whole  into 
two  halves,  and  here  the  marble  form  of  Julius  II.  lies 
stretched  in  an  open  sarcophagus,  against  the  head  of 
which  he  supports  his  head.  From  the  back  of  the  niche, 
behind  him,  there  gleams  out  a  slender  Madonna,  whose 
child  is  playing  with  a  small  bird — ^thus  representing  the 
soul  of  man  flying  back  after  death  into  the  hands  of  Christ 
Besides  this,  the  monument  has  four  other  figures :  in  the 
niches  on  both  sides  of  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  pope, 
there  are  two  sitting  figures ;  in  the  niches  below,  on  the 
right  and  left  of  Moses,  there  are  two  standing  females — 
Active  and  Contemplative  life,  after  Dante's  idea.  None 
of  the  four  are  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  neither  are 
the  pope  and  the  Madonna.  The  Moses  alone  is  his  ;  he 
chiselled  at  it  for  forty  years, — ^forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
iiess  we  might  call  them;  and  from  its  lifeless  marble,  his 
spirit  beams  as  mightily  upon  us,  as  does  the  sunny  bright- 
iifiBS  of  ancient  Greece  with  its  mysterious  charm,  from  the 
old  statues  of  Athens.  K  the  spirit  of  Julius  can  ever  be 
a£G3cted  by  earthly  things,  with  such  a  monument  he 
would  not  feel  that  too  little  had  been  done  to  his  memory. 
No  one  will  think  so  in  the  present  day,  though  neither 
Michael  Angelo  himself  nor  the  duke  of  Urbino  were 
satisfied  with  the  work,  which  certainly,  compared  with 
what  was  at  first  intended,  must  have  appeared  small  and 
poor,  but  which  still  in  itself  contains  enough  to  rank  it 
among  the  most  magnificent  monuments  which  ever  pro- 
tected the  memory  of  a  man  from  obUvioa  The  more  we 
examine  it,  the  more  majestic  does  it  become.  And  then, 
going  out  into  the  open  air  again,  we  pass  from  the  quiet 
within,  into  the  quiet  without,  and  the  palm  tree  on  the 
VOL.  n.  B 
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ileclidty  of  tlie  liill  before  us  (one  of  the  few  that  thrive  in 
Kome),  divides  the  landscape ;  on  the  left,  the  long  slightly 
wooded  ruined  height  of  the  Palatine ;  on  the  right,  the 
(Japitnl,  rising  with  church,  convent,  and  palace  towers, 
iilifivi.'  tiic  confused  roofa  of  the  houses  below. 

TJie  chunci^  and  perhaps  also  the  ill-will,  which  removed 
Hie  mausoleum  to  this  placf,  instead  of  St.  Petei's  Church, 
which  for  its  sake  alone  had  been  erected  anew,  appears 
iiii\v  to  !mve  been  a  beautiful  decree  of  fate.  The  spot. 
lui.'asured  l.iy  the  ordinary  standard,  is  less  honourable ; 
yt't  noiit!  worthier  and  more  honourable  could  have  been 
found  throughout  Rome.  Least  of  all  witJiin  St  Peter's 
itself,  where  from  the  superabundance  of  light  on  all 
sides,  fioiu  the  vast  architecture,  and  the  endless  orna- 
ment, iitiy  sinyle  work  would  appear  crowded  and  out  of 
rietro  iu  Vincula,  however,  is  the  church,  the 
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The  appointment  of  head  architect  of  St  Peter's  allowed 
Michael  Angelo  ftdl  power  over  everything  relating  to  the 
building.  He  had  no  one  to  interfere  with  him.  He  could 
employ  and  dismiss  whom  he  thought  advisable,  and  the 
energy  with  which  he  now  came  forward,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  power  which  fashioned  the  fate  still  awaiting 
hiTn^  and  in  meeting  which  his  innate  firmness  never  foi^ 
aook  him. 

Long  before  Michael  Angelo  died,  his  death  was  ex- 
pected. In  the  feeling  of  being  soon  obliged  to  lose  him, 
they  crowded  kindly  round  him,  and  yielded  to  his 
demanda  As  however  he  lived,  and  lived,  and  got  far 
beyond  eighty,  showing  still  the  old  character,  many  who 
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fi'lt.  thenisclvi-s  growing  older,  and  who  would  gladly 
liave  stoud  where  he  stood,  grew  knpatient 

Under  Paul  III.  these  pretensions  were  BappreaseA 
The  storm  first  appeared  under  his  successor.  We  may  sup- 
])ose  that  ilichael  Angelo  spent  these  years  very  quietly, 
and  that  the  confusion  of  Bonian  life  only  penetrated  his 
^'^litude  like  a  distant  murmur.  Yet  this  eecluaion  was 
not  that  of  a  weak  old  man,  who  separates  himself  so  that 
the  small  torch  of  his  life  may  not  flare  away  too  rapidly ; 
Imt  joined  to  the  necessity  for  solitude,  which  he  constantly 
felt,  was  the  sense  that  his  mind  had  so  Uttle  sympathy 
with  other  men,  that  he  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied 
with  himself. 

Had  he  heeu  in  the  least  of  a  worldly  turn,  he  might 
hn\'e  diwlt  iu  a  j«lace  aa  Eaphael  had  done,  aod  have 
iiKneil  ahout  with  a  train  of  artista     He  might  have  let 
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even  of  pious  emotion,  was  at  work  in  it.  Heretics  were 
a  sort  of  political  criminals  of  the  worst  sort  When 
Bnsini,  in  1548,  writes  as  a  postcript  to  one  of  his  letters 
to  Varchi,  "  Some  sound  Lutherans  have  been  put  in  prison 
here  in  Bome  ;"  it  has  the  same  meaning  as  when,  three 
hundred  years  later,  it  was  written  from  St.  Petersburg,  that 
many  revolutionists  were  arrested.  For  the  employment  of 
ihe  torture  and  the  stake  at  that  time  in  Bome,  was  as  little 
a  newly-devised  barbarity  as  the  knout  in  Bussia  ;  it  was 
the  ordinary  mode  in  criminal  cases,  only  that  in  matters 
of  religion,  fire  was  chosen,  because  people  had  been  before 
either  strangled,  poisoned,  or  beheaded. 

The  renewed  severity  against  the  machinations  of  the 
Lutherans  in  the  latter  years  of  Paul  III.  was  the  re- 
sult of  his  unsuccessful  policy  with  regard  to  the  emperor, 
who  alter  the  simultcmeous  death  of  Francis  I,  and 
Henry  VIIL  of  England,  saw  himself  no  longer  opposed 
by  any  prince  of  intellectual  consequence  in  Europe,  and 
had  Bome  so  completely  in  his  hands,  that  the  blind- 
ing power  of  the  vast  ambition  that  filled  the  Famese, 
could  alone  prevent  their  perceiving  it.  The  pope  was 
obliged  to  grant  money  and  auxiliaries  for  the  campaign  in 
Germany.  The  avowed  cause  of  the  war  was  the  refusal 
of  the  Protestants  to  attend  the  council  summoned  at  Trent 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Famese 
became  uneasy.  Never  had  the  common  interest  of  the 
Lutherans  and  the  pope,  with  regard  to  the  emperor,  come 
80  plainly  to  light  Paul  did  not  wish  that  Charles  should 
become  master  of  the  whole  of  Grermany,  and  he  suddenly 
withdrew  both  troops  and  money.  Charles,  however,  with- 
out regarding  it,  crossed  the  Elbe  and  defeated  the 
Germans.      Hasty  n^tiations  now  took  place  between 
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Uome  and  Franoe.  The  pope  aspired  after  Lombardy  for 
liis  Hon  Pieiliiiyi ;  Genoa  and  the  fleet  in  the  harbour  were 
la  be  taken  from  the  emperor  at  a  blow.  The  conspiracy, 
liowevor,  failed,  and  Pierluigi  lost  his  life.  Tlie  emperor 
was  satisfied  with  sharply  observing  the  pope.  Paul  had 
railed  the  Council  in  Bologna  ;  Charles,  on  the  other  hand, 
liad  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Germans,  by  which 
they  received  a  comfortable  position  as  lus  subjects.  He 
saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  back  by  force  the  old 
state  of  tilings  ;  lie  therefore  accepted  the  position  of 
affairs  generally,  and  only  claimed  for  himself  a  succes- 
sion of  advantages  which  were  more  inconvenient  than 
oppressive  to  the  Lutherans. 

That,  under  these  circninatanceB,  there  should  have  been 
violent  proceedings  in  Italy  E^inst  the  Lutherans,  was 
natural      Upon  the  matter  of  attending  the  council,  which 
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ways.  A  letter  to  his  nephew,*  dated  the  22d  October 
1547,  affords  us  a  glimpse  into  the  state  of  things  under 
Cosmo,  whose  first  proposals  were  at  that  time  answered 
negatively  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  duke  seems  not  to 
have  taken  these  excuses  welL  He  had,  not  merely  in 
Florence,  but  throughout  Italy,  spies,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
watch  his  subjects  in  foreign  countries.  And  thus  Leonardo 
was  at  that  time  obliged  to  warn  his  imcle  of  bad  company. 

"  I  am  glad,  Leonardo,"  replies  Michael  Angelo, "  that  you 
have  reminded  me  of  the  laws  of  banishment,  for  however 
cautious  I  have  been  up  to  the  present  time  in  speaking 
with  the  exiles,  and  in  having  intercourse  with  them,  I  shall 
in  future  be  still  more  on  my  guard.  With  regard  to  my 
having  lain  ill  in  the  Strozzi's  house — (this  matter  that 
had  happened  three  years  ago  was  therefore  now  brought 
forward  against  him)  —  I  was  not  in  their  house,  but 
in  the  dwelling  of  Luigi  del  Eiccio,  my  intimate  friend, 
for  since  the  death  of  Bartolomeo  Angelini  no  man  had 
better  or  more  faithfully  cared  for  my  affairs,  and  after  his 
death,  as  all  Bome  can  testify,  I  have  had  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  house.  How  I  live  here,  everyone  knows  ; 
I  am  always  alone  and  solitary,  speaking  with  no  one,  and 
least  of  all  with  Florentines ;  when  I  am  indeed  greeted 
in  the  street,  I  return  a  friendly  bow  and  go  my  way,  but 
if  I  knew  who  the  exiles  referred  to  are,  I  would  not 
even  give  this  sign  of  recognition.  In  future  I  will  be  on 
my  guard,  especially  as  I  have  so  many  other  things  in 
my  mind  that  might  render  my  intercourse  with  them 
dangerous.'' 

This  letter  was  indeed  written  that  it  might  be  read 
publicly  in  Florence.     Michael  Angelo  knew  well  in  whose 

♦  See  Appendix,  Note  LXXVI. 
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liotisG  he  had  hiaeu  ill,  and  what  message  he  had  sent  to 
thy  king  of  France  through  Strozzi,  "When  Rubert* 
Sti-ozzi  was  in  llome,  in  the  spring  of  1546,  it  would  have 
hecii  a  wonder  if  he  had  not  inquired  after  Michael 
Anyelo.  The  Strozzi  always  remained  in  connection  with 
liomc,  and  with  the  Florentines  residing  there  Throngh 
them,  iu  later  years,  the  order  for  the  bronze  equestrian 
statue  for  Heury  IL  of  France  had  been  settled.  Euberto 
uanie  himsolf  to  consiUt  with  Michael  Angelo  about  it, 
upon  M'hich  the  work  was  consigned  to  Dauiele  da 
Volterra,  who  also  cast  the  horse  for  it,  the  last  woit 
of  importance  of  this  kind  entered  upon  under  Michael 
Aiigelo's  direction.  In  Florence,  however,  such  connec- 
tions had  to  be  denied,  because  they  might  have  been 
injurious  to  the  family.  How  much  more  tolerable  mn« 
life  have  bueu  in  Home,  where  the  danger  of  losing  life 
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bring  alleviation.  Leonardo,  he  says,  must  beg  Francesca 
to  pray  for  him.  For  the  rest,  he  adds,  with  regard  to  his 
condition  physically,  he  was  just  as  he  had  been  for  thirty 
years  past.  The  illness  owed  its  origin  to  his  not  having 
taken  care  of  himself,  and  his  having  regarded  his  life  too 
little.  K  it  went  worse  with  him,  he  would  send  him  word, 
that  he  might  come  and  receive  his  last  directions,  but 
without  such  a  sununons  he  was  not  to  come. 

At  length  in  the  summer,  the  illness  relaxed  a  little.  He 
diank  some  waters  brought  forty  miles  from  Some,  which 
did  hiTn  good  ;  he  was  obliged  to  have  all  his  food  cooked 
with  them,  and  to  change  his  entire  mode  of  life  *  It  seems 
that  only  a  painful  uneasiness  was  left  behind,  and  that 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  new  ofl&ce  with  eagerness.  For 
the  injury  caused  him  by  the  loss  of  Piacenza — the  half  of 
his  pension  being  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  ferry 
leading  from  thence  across  the  Po — the  pope  had  indemni- 
fied him  by  a  cancelleria  in  Simini,  which  brought  in  also 
six  hundred  crowns.  He  stood  well  with  Paul  IIL  "When 
Leonardo  sent  wine,  the  pope  was  glad  to  receive  many 
bottles  of  it  as  a  presentt  And  thus  it  could  not  be  but 
that  the  loss  of  Famese  should  affect  him. 

'^  Leonardo,"  he  writes  to  his  nephew  in  November 
1549, — "  It  is  true  the  death  of  the  pope  has  done  me  much 
harm,  and  has  been  a  great  loss  to  me,  for  I  stood  weU 
with  his  Holiness,  and  hoped  to  do  better :  Grod  has  so 
willed  it,  and  we  must  submit  to  his  wilL  The  pope  had  a 
beautiful  death ;  he  was  in  possession  of  his  senses  up  to 
the  last;  may  Grod  have  mercy  on  his  soul !  I  have  nothing 
farther  to  write  about  it  With  you,  I  believe,  all  is  going 
on  welL  As  regards  my  state  of  health,  my  malady  goes 
♦  See  Appendix,  Note  LXXVIIL  t  Ibid.,  Note  LXXIX. 
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uii  as  WL']!  as  can  lip,  and  when  I  look  at  other  people  of 
my  age,  I  dare  uot  coiuplain  of  ray  lot  We  are  expecting 
tlu^  new  ]iopc  from  hour  to  hour.  God  knows  what 
<  'hristeudom  uet'ds."* 

Farnuse  was  more  than  eighty  yeara  old.  His  lost 
illness  arose  from  the  rage  with  which  the  conduct  of  his 
family  filled  him  ;  behind  his  hack  they  had  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  emperor  respecting  the  recovery  of 
Parma  and  Piaceuza. 

Whole  systems  seemed  personified  in  the  men  who,  at 
that  time,  might  arrive  at  the  highest  dignity. 

All  eyes  were  directed  to  Cardinal  Pole.  The  emperor, 
who  desired  a  mild  and  placable  nature,  was  on  his  side. 
Contarini  woidd  have  stood  in  Pole's  place,  had  he  still 
lived.  Pule  wiis  still  young,  and  would  have  perhaps  pos- 
sessed siifficiunt  pliability  to  accommodate  himself  to  both 
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unite  with  the  papal,  and  march  against  Tuscany.  What 
for  a  time  placed  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  both  Salviati 
and  Ridolfi,  was  that  each  of  them  desired  to  be  pope. 
Ridolfi,  on  the  point  of  being  elected,  was  taken  ilL  On 
his  recovery,  he  appeared  again  in  the  conclave ;  he  sud- 
denly broke  down  there.  The  opinion  was  that  poison  had 
been  the  last  means  employed  by  the  Famese,  to  rid  them- 
selves of  this  man. 

Both  elections  would  have  been  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  Michael  Angelo,  as  he  was  on  good  terms  with 
Pole  as  well  as  with  Eidolfi,  and  each  would  have  acted  in 
a  different  manner  in  accordance  with  his  wishes.  Never- 
theless, the  man  who  was  at  length  elevated  to  the  papal 
dignity,  Cardinal  del  Monte,  upon  whom  they  agreed  be- 
cause there  was  least  to  urge  against  him,  could  be  scarcely 
less  favourable  to  Michael  Angelo.  He  was  a  member  of 
Tolomei's  academy,  where  Vitruvius  was  studied,  and  he 
loved  art  and  artists.  Michael  Angelo  was  treated  by  him 
with  a  reverence  which  exceeded  all  the  kindness  that  even 
Paul  IIL  had  shown  him,  and  the  most  favourable  position 
was  given  him  during  the  few  years  of  the  new  government. 
In  political  things,  Monte,  as  was  expected,  did  nothing. 
Vergerio  spoke  of  him,  in  allusion  to  his  name,  as  **  this 
immovable  mass  which  is  a  burden  to  Christendom." 
Julius  III. — as  the  new  pope  styled  himself — allowed 
Lutheraus  to  be  Lutherans,  and  endeavoured  before  every- 
thing to  elevate  his  famOy.  A  youth  of  seventeen,  whom 
a  beggar  woman  had  borne  to  him  at  Bologna,  and  whom 
he  loved  madly,  was  made  a  Cardinal,  and  a  splendid  villa 
was  begun  to  be  built  on  Monte  Mario,  which  from  hence- 
forth, with  good  eating  and  drinking,  engaged  all  the 
pope's  interest,  and  made  him  a  god  in  the  opinion  of  the 
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artists.  Painters,  sculptors,  aj^^hiteots, Iiod  abondanccfa 
Michael  Angelo  was  required  everj-wLere.  AmmftnaH, 
Delia  Porta,  and  Vasari,  found  themselves  moat  iii  f^vunr. 
Michael  Angelo  himself  undertook  no  commission,  yot  &oin 
his  design  a  flight  of  steps  was  hnilt  for  the  Belvedere 
instead  of  the  old  ones  which  Bramante  had  erected  He 
drew  also  the  plan  for  a  fountain  which  Julius  intended  to 
have  erected  in  the  same  place — a  Moses  striking  the  rock. 
The  pope,  however,  did  not  like  it,  because  it  would  have 
required  too  much  time.  At  last  be  designed  the  facade  of 
a  palace  for  Julius,  which,  however,  also  was  never  executed 
The  pope  had  liim  sit  down  by  his  side  when  he  desired  tn 
audience.  That  the  authority  for  continuing  the  bnilding 
of  St.  Peter's  was  confirmed,  needs  scarcely  be  said. 

With  respect  to  this  work,  a  new  storm  now  boist  aver 
Michael  Angelo.     Under  San  Gallo,  the  bnilding  had  been 
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receives  the  necessary  materials  of  a  bad  quality,  and 
such  as  I  have  forbidden  to  be  received,  makes  those  his 
Mends  whom  I  have  made  my  foes.  A  new  conspiracy 
seems  again  preparing,  and  justice  is  to  be  evaded  with 
fees,  promises,  and  gifts.  I,  however,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  bestowed  on  me  by  the  pope,  request  you  to  receive 
nothing  for  the  building  which  is  not  good  and  suitabla 
Even  if  it  were  to  come  down  from  heaven,  it  shall  not  be 
done.  It  shall  not  appear  as  if  I  took  part  in  these  machi- 
nations.— ^Your  Michael  Angelo." 

This  was  distinct.  The  Cardinals  Salviati  and  Gervini, 
to  whom  the  care  of  the  building  had  especially  been  con- 
signed, had  allowed  themselves  to  be  gained  over  by  San 
GkJlo's  old  party,  and  induced  Julius  III.  to  call  a  council 
before  which  Michael  Angelo  should  defend  himself  All 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  engaged  in  St  Peter's  Church 
were  to  meet  together,  and  to  give  evidence  that  the  build- 
ing had  been  destroyed  by  Michael  Angelo's  new  plan. 
The  gentlemen  had  a  number  of  complaints.  Immense 
sums  had  been  expended  without  their  having  been  told 
wherefore ;  nothing  had  been  communicated  to  them  of 
the  maimer  in  which  the  building  was  to  be  carried  on ; 
they  were  completely  useless ;  Michael  Angelo  treated 
them  as  if  the  matter  did  not  concern  them  at  all ;  he 
pulled  down,  so  that  it  was  a  sorrow  to  all  who  saw  it 
This  was  what  they  expressed  in  a  written  document  Yet 
their  criticism  was  not  satisfied  with  such  general  state- 
ments. The  special  point  in  question  was  the  transverse 
arches,  stretching  right  and  left  from  the  centre  of  the 
church,  where  the  dome  was  to  be  raised,  and  each  of 
which  terminated  in  three  chapels.  Michael  Angelo's 
adversaries  asserted  that  by  this  arrangement  too  little 
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light  reached  the  interior,  a.  fact  wliicb  even  tbe  pope  , 
confidentially  communicated  to  Mm.  He  replieil  thai  lifl 
wished  those  with  whom  the  reproof  originated  to  answer 
at  the  spot  The  cardinals  now  came  forward,  aiid  Corvioi 
declared  that  it  was  he  who  had  made  the  assertion.  "  Hiai- 
aignore,"  rephed  Michael  Angelo,  "  I  intend  placing  three 
other  windows  ahove  those  already  there."  "  You  aevtit 
gave  a  hint  of  that,"  answered  the  cardiiifLL  To  which 
Michael  Anyelo  rejoined  :  "  Nor  was  I  hound  to  do  so,  ata 
will  I  bind  myself  to  give  your  lordship,  or  any  one  else, 
information  of  my  intentiona.  Your  office  is  to  fumisb 
money,  and  to  take  care  that  it  is  not  stolen.  As  regardi 
the  building  plan,  that  concerns  tne  alone."  And  then 
turning  to  the  pope  :  "  Holy  Father,"  he  said,  *  you  know 
what  I  get  for  niy  money,  aud  that  if  my  work  doos  Bit 
tend  to  the  saving  of  my  soul,  1  shall  have  cxpuoded  tnri^ 
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£ncouragement  and  support  had  reached  the  Grermans  from 
France,  and  after  things  in  the  north  had  taken  such  a 
favourable  turn,  the  same  good  fortune  was  now  to  be 
attempted  in  the  south.  French  troops  landed  in  Tuscany, 
and  the  contest  began,  upon  which  the  old  liberty  party 
still  placed  their  hopea 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Michael  Angelo  took 
part  in  the  old  ideas.  He  was  too  old,  and  knew  the 
motives  too  well  which  served  as  the  incentiva  But 
when  we  hear  that  a  Soderini  declared  himself  in  Some  for 
Ketro  Strozzi,  when  the  latter  appeared  there ;  that  Bindo 
Altoviti,  a  rich  man,  head  of  the  Florentine  commimity  in 
Bome,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Michael  Angelo's,*  did 
the  same  ;  that  Asdrubale  dei  Medici,  a  natural  son  of 
IppoUto's,  appeared ;  and  that  with  him  sixty  Florentine 
noblemen,  all  exiles,  young  and  old,  arrived  in  Some  on  the 
tidings  of  the  great  undertaking,  and  awaited  with  enthu- 
siasm the  contest  in  which  they  hoped  to  free  their 
country ; — ^when  we  hear  all  this,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
suppose  that  Michael  Angelo's  heart  was  not  touched  by 
the  sight  of  these  preparations,  and  by  the  thought  of  the 
possible  issue  of  the  war.  More  he  could  not  do,  now 
that  he  saw  death  so  soon  before  him,  and  no  earthly 
future  any  longer  in  view.  But  that  he  was  yet  capable  of 
feeling  in  his  own  breast  the  welfare  and  woe  of  the 
world,  is  evidenced  by  his  reply  to  Vasari's  letter,  when 
the  latter  congratulated  him  on  the  birth  of  a  great- 
nephew. 

Vasari,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Biography,  finds  fault 
with  Michael  Angelo  for  never  having  his  relatives  with 
him.     From  an  early  period,  as  his  letters  testify,  he  held 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  LXXXII. 
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himself  from  them  as  mucli  as  possiMe ;  fiist  from  1 
brothers  and  then  from  his  nephoWB,  It  may  beve  hoen 
because  he  wislied  to  devote  himsulf  U»  liia  wurk  wiLhunt 
iiiterruption.  How  thoroughly,  howi^ver,  hu  Jid  fw  liis 
fajnily  in  other  waj-s  all  that  lay  in  liia  power,  is  uvidenuwl 
by  his  letters  to  Leonardo,  from  wliicb  it  appeare  that  be 
sent  considerable  smua  of  money  to  Florence  for  tha  en- 
largement of  the  BuDBarroti  estate.  He  wished  to  place 
his  nephew  iu  as  brilliant  a,  position  as  possible,  bo  that 
he  might  make  a  good  marriage,  to  the  honour  of  his 
family.  He  imceasingly  alludes  to  this  affair,  wbicli, 
however,  only  came  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  th«  yea 
1553.  And  when  his  nephew  at  kst  comnanuiuited  to 
him  that  he  had  gained  his  object,  the  sjmjjathy  with 
which  Michael  Angelo  replies,  shows  the  love  which  he'  i 
cherished  towanls  hia  own  belongings,  and  his  desire  tpa 
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writing.  My  wish  is,  that  she  should  not  be  the  wife  of 
my  nephew  for  nought  I  have  been  able  to  give  her  no 
proof  of  this  at  present,  but  I  expect  soon  to  do  so.  They 
tell  me  that  a  beautiful  and  valuable  pearl  ornament  would 
please  her  welL  I  have  already  looked  for  such  a  thing 
at  a  goldsmith's,  a  friend  of  Urbino's,  and  I  hope  to  get  it 
But  say  nothing  to  her  about  it,  and  if  you  think  of  any- 
thing else,  let  me  know.  With  this  I  will  concluda 
Live  prudently,  and  take  cai-e  of  yourself,  and  do  not  foiv 
get  that  there  are  more  widows  than  widowers  in  the  world. 
— ^The  20th  May  1553. — Michaelangelo  Buonabrotl" 

Soon  after  this  he  sent  rings,  and  promises  other  things 
acceptable  to  Cassandra,  for  such  was  the  name  of  Leo- 
nardo's wife,  to  whom  at  the  same  time  he  sends  his  thanks 
for  shirts  which  she  had  given  him,  and  in  March  1554, 
he  expresses  his  hearty  satisfaction  to  Leonardo  that  the 
birth  of  a  child  was  expected. 

His  handwriting  here  appears  unsteady  for  the  first 

time.    He  was  eighty  years  of  age.    It  is  only  a  few  lines 

that  he  sends.    Writing  fatigues  him.*    His  wish  is,  he 

says,  that  if  it  be  a  boy,  he  should  receive  the  name  of 

Buonarroto,  as  that  of  his  grandfather,  a  name  which  had 

now  been  three  hundred  years  in  the  family.     The  baby 

appeared  at  last.    "  Leonardo,"  writes  Michael  Angelo, — 

^  You  tell  me  that  Cassandra  has  given  birth  to  a  beautiful 

son,  that  she  is  going  on  well,  and  that  you  will  name  him 

Buonarroto.    All  these  things  fill  me  with  the  greatest  joy 

(grandissima  allegrezza).    Thank  God !  may  He  grant  that 

the  child  may  thrive,  so  that  he  may  do  us  honour,  and 

maintain  the  family  aright    Give  Cassandra  my  thanks, 

and  remember  me  to  her.^f 

♦  See  Appendix,  Note  LXXXia  Und,,  Note  LXXXIV. 

VOL.  n.  R  2 
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These  were  just  the  darkest  timeB  for  Tuscany.  In  U 
midst  of  them.  Leonardo  arranged  a  magnificent  christen- 
ing. A  splendid  train  of  nohle  Florentine  ladies  couveycd 
the  child  to  the  church  of  San  Giovanni.  Vasari  wrote  lo 
Michael  Angelo  abont  it.  This  was,  however,  going  too 
for  for  him.  He  could  not  conceive,  he  replied,  that  such 
a  ooise  should  now  be  made  at  the  birth  of  a  clitld.  A 
man  ought  not  to  give  way  to  joy  when  tho  whole  world 
was  in  tears  (I'huomo,  non  dee  ridere  quando  tutto  il  mondo 
piange).  Perhaps  in  the  reproach  which  he  thns  t^ireaeee, 
a  far  more  serious  thought  lay  concealed.  lie  saw  Tuscany 
convulsed  by  the  saddest  events,  and  in  spite  of  tliis,  uo- 
concemed  joy  in  his  nephew's  house  at  the  birth  of  a  son ; 
he  meant  to  say  that  the  times  were  at  hand  in  whidh 
the  fate  of  the  country  was  no  looger  that  which  raised  i^ffl 
depressed  her  citizens,  that  an  indifferent  eenemtiou  vtt^l 
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So  says  even  Vasari,  and  yet  he  is  a  character  and  an 
independent  man,  compared  with  those  who  were  the  ser- 
vants of  the  duke  a  hundred  years  later. 

The  revolt  of  Siena  against  the  Spanish  garrison  began 
the  war.  Cosmo  ought  to  have  come  to  the  help  of  the 
Spaniards,  his  allies,  but  matters  were  so  unfavourable  for 
the  emperor  at  that  time,  that  he  remained  neutral  Siena 
now  entered  under  the  protection  of  the  FrencL  Cosmo 
still  stood  well  with  France,  imtil,  after  some  time,  owing 
to  a  change  of  circumstances,  it  seemed  fitting  to  bring  the 
Spaniards  by  force  back  again  into  Siena.  Piero  Strozzi 
then  went  to  Siena ;  he  arrived  on  the  1st  January  1554, 
and  began  to  fortify  the  city.  Still  war  was  not  yet 
declared.  Cosmo  considered  it  advantageous  to  strike  the 
first  blow. 

For  four  days  Florence  was  kept  shut  up,  so  that  no 
tidings  might  reach  Siena.  For  it  seems  that  the  quiet 
adherents  of  liberty  began  to  rage  in  secret.  Even  in  San 
MarcOy  the  monks  still  clung  to  the  liberty  prophesied 
by  Savonarola,  and  they  had  their  believers  among  the 
citizens. 

During  these  four  days  the  attack  of  Siena  was  pre- 
pared :  10,000  men  were  assembled,  and  marching  past 
Florence  by  night,  they  moved  forward  unobserved ;  and 
while  the  Sienese  were  celebrating  a  festival  and  Strozzi  was 
accidentally  absent,  the  scaling-ladders  were  placed.  The 
plot,  however,  failed.  Still  the  war  was  begun  ;  the  devas- 
tation of  the  land  commenced ;  and  on  Good  Friday,  the 
tidings  of  the  first  defeat  of  the  ducal  troops  arrived  in 
Eknence.  A  number  of  dead,  a  still  greater  number  of 
prisoners,  and  ten  standards,  were  lost  by  Cosmo's  troops 
in  this  encounter.     At  the  same  time  France  \e^'\^OL  '^^v^vx 
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Swias,  who  were  to  invade  the  land  from  the  north ; 
Lioni  Strozzi,  the  second  brother,  appetired  as  high  adroinl 
with  the  French  fleet  on  the  coasts  of  Tuscany. 

With  Lioni's  death,  however,  which  was  occasiimed  by 
an  unhappy  shot,  the  fortune  began  to  turn.  After  long 
marchings  hither  and  thither,  a  decisive  battle  took  placo 
on  the  2d  August,  in  which  4000  men  were  killed,  and 
almost  all  the  Florentijie  exiles  engaged  in  the  contest  were 
token  priaonerB  by  the  ducal  troops.  All,  howe%'cr — and 
this  is  a  remarkable  sign — were  set  free  again  by  the 
soldiers,  and  oiJy  seven  were  brought  to  Florence  and 
beheaded.  The  Florentines  in  Konie  who  had  dechmd 
for  Strozzi,  were  declared  rebels. 

A  short  time  after  these  events,  Michael  Anj^o 
ceived  fresh  offers  to  return  to  Florence.  The  hope  of 
coming  this  time  rested  on  the  fact  that  the  money  for 
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in  Florence  His  presence  alone  was  desired,  cuid  that  he 
now  and  then  should  give  an  opinion  upon  the  duke's  un- 
dertakings. The  zeal  with  which  Vasari  and  Tribolo 
seconded  these  proposals,  proceeded,  it  seems,  also  from  the 
hope  of  at  length  triumphing  over  BandineUi,  whose  influ- 
ence at  court  was  notorious.  Bandiaelli  managed  in  the 
old  manner,  insulted  Michael  Angelo,  exerted  himself  con- 
stantly to  produce  works  which  should  place  his  in  the 
shade,  and  was  not  to  be  suppressed,  though  he  had  all  the 
world  against  him,  and  most  of  all  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who, 
whenever  Michael  Angelo  was  mentioned,  interfered  on 
behalf  of  his  master. 

Michael  Angelo  might  perhaps  have  been  attracted  this 
time,  had  the  new  pope  ruled  longer  than  three  weeks» 
half  of  which  time  he  was  ilL  There  were  special  causes 
for  Michael  Angelo's  remaining  in  Bome  under  Cervini's 
successor,  and  for  his  continuing  to  remain  there. 

Garaffa  now  ascended  the  papal  chair !  The  fanatical 
old  man  with  the  death's-head  face,  after  having  laboured 
fifty  years  for  the  papal  religion,  at  length  obtained  pos- 
session  of  the  power  which  no  longer  imposed  restraints 
upon  his  wilL  His  predecessor  had  issued  orders  for  the 
reform  of  morals :  with  fearful  severity,  these  endeavours 
were  now  taken  up  by  the  new  octogenarian  ruler  ;  and  that 
the  day  of  his  accession  to  power  might  be  a  memorable 
one  to  Michael  Angelo,  he  deprived  him  at  once  of  his 
pension  of  twelve  hundred  crowns.  He  was  to  be  indem- 
nified for  this  with  one  hundred  crowns  monthly  fix)m  the 
funds  for  the  building  of  St  Peter's ;  but  he  persisted  in 
receiving  nothing  fix)m  this  quarter ;  he  sent  the  money  back 
when  it  was  brought  to  his  house,  and  consequently  lost  it 
Yet  all  this  is  said  to  have  taken  place  behind  the  pope's 
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back.'  For  this  waa  the  demoniacal  ti-ait  of  !*aul  IV.'s 
character,  peculiar  to  Iiith,  as  it  ia  to  all  energetic  natuna 
living  only  in  idea,  that  he  endeavoured  to  carry  out  bis 
designs  by  force,  and  at  the  same  time  was  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  men  whom  he  emjilojvd,  and 
who  formed  his  staff  and  suite.  Michael  Aiigtio  was  loo 
proud  to  speak  to  the  pope  of  money.  He  mij^tt  hxn 
done  so.  For  Paul  sent  for  him,  and  uspr^ssed  in  tho  miiet 
gracious  manner  his  hope  of  seeing  the  building  of  tlur 
church  rapitUy  advanced.  At  the  sbihb  time,  one  of  the 
raoat  talented  intriguers,  Pitro  Ligorio,  a  Neapolitan,  was 
appointed  architect  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  connection  wiUi 
San  Gallo's  party  he  began  immediately  to  plot  against 
Michael  Angclo. 

The  latter  was  eighty-ono  j-cars  old  whtfu  Uieso 
means  were  applied  for  removing  him  from  his  offiisCb 
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fine  of  500  ducats  the  first  time,  and  by  death  in  case  of 
repetition.  A  merely  lengthened  conversation  with  such 
as  were  summoned  before  justice  for  any  cause  in  matters 
of  heresy,  met  with  a  fine  the  first  time  of  250  ducats, 
then  exile,  and  then  death.  It  was  thus  in  1558.  Three 
years  later  it  was  enacted  that  aU  letters,  packets,  and  lug- 
gage, should  be  opened  and  searched  on  behalf  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. Soon  after  the  strictest  measures  of  surveillance  were 
instituted  over  merchants  travelling  abroad.  In  1566,  death 
awaited  any  in  communication  with  Geneva.  In  1568,  all 
foreigners  were  watched.  The  number  of  holy  wafers  dis- 
pensed had  to  be  reported  to  the  duke  in  Florence.  Such  was 
the  progress  of  things.  Julius  III.  was  the  last  pope  in  the 
old  spirit.  With  him  the  age  of  renaissance  terminated,  and 
the  century  of  revival  was  followed  by  that  of  decline. 

Still,  J  think,  injustice  has  been  done  to  CaraflFa.  He 
was  not  cruel  by  nature  :  he  believed  in  the  good  in  men, 
and  showed  himself  kindly  where  he  entertained  no  sus- 
picion. Moreover,  just  as  he  ruled  the  age,  he  was  never- 
theless ruled  by  it.  It  is  possible  that  Pole  and  Morone, 
who  were  candidates  with  him  in  the  election,  would  have 
pursued  in  general  no  other  course.  A  proof  of  this  is  Pole's 
conduct  in  England,  whither  he  went  as  legate,  and  where 
he  instituted  proceedings  against  the  deceased  wife  of  an 
Italian  convert,  Peter  Martyr,  who  had  long  ago  belonged 
to  his  own  and  Vittoria's  society.  Even  in  its  state  of 
decay,  her  body  was  to  experience  the  torments  and  igno- 
miny which  had  been  designed  for  the  soul  that  had  left 
it.  In  spite  of  this  energy,  the  cardinal  fell  into  dis- 
grace, and  Morone  was  imprisoned.  Caraffa  sat  there  like 
a  skeleton :  filled  with  fire,  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
burnt  up  at  one  blaze  every  heretic.    And  while  he  thus 


his  'vvy  0ytt 

^riL  far  m  la«  laML  ■■■■■■ml  moASmg  rfthis  ;  bol^irliai 
Mi  CTO(  v«R  c^KBed* be  fHiidied like  a  nndniftiL  Andm 
&r  9BB»  iied  ficBrr  M  liqiPB  the  mfti  var  agttosfc  FUl^ 
IL.  v^  a$  SBDMBHT  to  CWiiwi  T,  had  tekaa  pwjgwinB 
lEba.  «al  Xifki^  «al  hdd  Bome  ao  ecai^kte^ 


Ac  TtfKfla  as  lei^  to  ill  nne^  is  acHBoel^  to  be  oOled 


deaf  to  aD  ifimaieUaneeB ;  he  ftlitlie 
im vorthr  pL«xkn  ct  Bcsne  with  icgaid  to  Spain.  Upon 
unr  oGoiilioii  h  mast  he  IxobeiL  through :  a  treaty  with 
F?az>ce  vas  decided  on  as  asoaL  The  freedom  of  Ykmaee 
was  once  mc<re  numberod  amoi^  the  things  to  be  aoootded 
— die  Spanish  Cosmo  was  to  be  expelled,  and  the  old 
nssfats  vffi^Hcd  to  the  citr. 

The  Spaniaxds  knew  erenthing.  Th^  warned ;  at 
length  they  l«gan  in  earnest  An  anny  nnder  Alba  ad- 
Tanoed  from  Naples^  and  lav  aroond  Bome  like  a  great  8e^ 
pent ;  twice  the  coil  was  dnwn  doeer,  and  was  followed  by 
reconciliation,  paidon.  and  heaity  midentanding.  Caia& 
becomes  almost  comical  in  the  extreme  airoganoe  he  ex- 
hibited: he  would  negotiate  with  no  diplomattst  He^ 
the  simple,  ascetic  man,  had  b^on  to  display  immenift 
splendour  as  pope,  for  the  sake  of  the  chnnA  ahma  He 
was  the  first  prince  of  the  woild — his  boose  was  to  be 
ordered  accordin^y.  Art  was  indiffereni  to  him, — but  St 
Petei^s  Church  was  to  advance  mpidly.  He^  therefore^ 
awarded  his  favour  to  Michael  Angelo^  and  did  more  for 
the  building  than  any  fonner  pop& 
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When  Borne,  too,  was  placed  in  a  state  of  defence  against 
the  Spaniards,  in  aiding  which  the  monks  in  their  cowls  were 
obliged  to  carry  earth,  Michael  Angelo's  advice  was  asked  ; 
but  he  had  left  the  city,  as  the  Spaniards  approached.  He 
had  just  lost  Urbino,  his  faithful  servant,  by  death,  and  was 
in  an  inconsolable  state  of  mind.  Had  he  wished  to  re- 
turn to  Florence,  the  opportunity  would  have  never  been 
more  fitting  ;  but  he  went  into  the  mountains  of  Spoleto, 
and  remained  there,  imtil  return  to  Some  in  September 
became  possible. 

In  the  letter  in  which  he  tells  Vasari  that  he  has 
returned,  we  find  for  the  first  time  a  word  about  nature. 
It  is  strange  there  is  not  an  idea  of  it  hitherto  either  in 
letters,  conversations,  or  poems.  As,  when  we  read 
Bousseau's  confessions,  paintings  and  statues  appear  ex- 
punged from  the  series  of  Ids  experiences ;  so,  when  we 
speak  of  Michael  Angelo,  woods  and  clouds,  seas  and 
mountains,  disappear,  and  that  alone  remains  which  is 
formed  by  the  mind  of  man.  Michael  Angelo's  solitary 
journey  into  the  mountains  was  the  first  expedition  he 
made  in  search  of  natura  "  I  have  had  great  inconveni- 
ences and  expenses,"  he  writes  to  Vasari,  "but  great  en- 
joyment also  in  my  visit  to  the  hermits  of  the  mountain  : 
I  have  left  more  than  half  my  soul  there,  for  truly  there  is 
no  peace  but  in  the  woods." 

He  must  now  especially  have  missed  this  peace,  for  the 
intrigues  of  Pirro  Ligorio  had  begun,  and  by  the  loss  of 
Urbino  he  felt  himself  more  than  ever  separated  fix)m  the 
world.  For  the  older  he  grew,  the  more  the  number 
dwindled  of  those  whom  he  had  gathered  round  him  in 
middle  age.  He  had  sat  day  and  night  by  the  sick  couch  of 
his  old  servant,  to  whose  widow,  as  we  have  seen  above,  he 

VOL.  IL  s 


SK  UFB  or  nCHAEL  UCCXLO. 

tKonl  with  ihc  most  anxiuiu  sympattij.  The  letter  whi 
he  viDte  to  Vaari  on  Grinso's  death,  is  tnilj 
The  one  hope  slooe  reoManed  b>  tum  :  of  scxm 
laatfiMaJtaanqtbarlifc.  He  hid  indeed  Mt,  he  Bays, 
UiUbk  «  be  lay  dvin^  fawl  sa^»d  less  frotn  the  fbu 
kis  ■*■  death  than  boot  the  thini^t  of  being  oLIigvd 
■  behind  himthnsold  sod  9oUtaT7  in  this  false  a 
e  wtsVl  in  which  authiog  tunr  remajaed  tot  hi 
s  caiAmitT, 

TW  joKiney  ioto  t^  notiBtaiiB  hid,  however.  tmeA 
Ub  ben  this  socnnr,  and  had  pnn  htm  new  stmigtli 
tffiaA  his  enwniea  He  neitfaer  fliBcbed  nor  f^jn  Wf, 
n*  4afce  a^ain  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  alTeotni 
tmrnOt  md  eest  the  leUa  lo  Ri>tue  by  his  own  chambedaii,;. 
UkhMl  Aagek)  rentincd  finn.  It  would  be  &  du^an 
hai,  he  nfitied  to  Vasah,  tii  ^>  away  naw,  when  the 
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father's,  but  he  might  not  do  so.  And  as  Michael  Angelo 
stood  firm,  the  pope  was  firm  also.  His  enemies  could 
effect  nothing.  He  asserted  that  he  felt  himself  too  old 
and  feeble  to  imdertake  the  journey,  and  to  exchange  the 
mild  air  of  Eome,  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  for  the 
keener  climate  of  Florence,  and  the  duke  at  length  left  him 
free  to  remain  in  Eome.  When  Cosmo  came  to  Eome  in 
the  last  year  of  Michael  Angelo's  life,  he  visited  him,  made 
him  sit  down  by  him,  and  showed  him  reverential  respect, 
while  even  previous  to  this,  his  son,  who  had  been  made  a 
cardinal,  had  sought  out  Michael  Angelo  and  had  treated 
him  with  similar  reverenca  Thoughts  of  politics  now 
passed  into  the  background.  All  were  dead  who  of  old  had 
fought  for  freedom,  who  had  indeed  only  lived  to  see  it,  and 
the  new  state  of  things  was  irrevocable  Michael  Angelo 
submitted  to  the  honour  shewn  him  by  the  possessors  of 
the  new  power.  He  felt  that  it  did  not  lie  with  Cosmo 
alone,  but  that  the  nature  of  men  was  changed.  He  had 
consideration  for  his  family.  He  used  the  due  forms  of 
humble  courtesy  towards  the  duke ;  but  what  he  thought 
in  secret  we  know  not  The  weakness  of  age  had  never 
overcome  him,  his  wisdom  never  left  him,  and  he  gave 
constant  expression  in  some  way  to  his  deep  feelings.  I 
will  here  quote  one  of  his  poems,  the  date  of  which  we  know 
not,  but  which  might  well  form  a  supplement  to  that  out- 
ward obsequiousness,  which  men  like  Vasari  reported  as 
a  change  of  mind,  because  it  lay  in  their  interest  to  do  so.* 

Not  always  that  which  the  world  holds  most  dear, 
Is  that  which  satisfies  the  heart's  desires  ; 
For  the  sweet  things  for  which  the  world  aspires,         • 
Gall-like  and  cruel  to  our  hearts  appear. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  LXXXVI. 
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Anil  often  needa  it  that  we  {iiueiTD  yiclil 

To  th<i  Tain  fanciee  of  the  foutivh  crowd, 

FoBtBring  sadneea  while  we  Ungh  aloud. 

And  amiling  with  our  teats  but  half  conee»r(l. 

That  no  atrange  eye  my  aoirowing  sou]  niny  i^j. 

That  no  Btiange  ear  my  vhispcr'd  hope?  may  bear  : 

This  ia  the  happineaa  TOuchxafed  to  me. 

Blind  to  thti  honour  and  the  pitdau  of  men. 

Far  happiur  be,  wandering  alone  and  drear. 

Who  tokea  his  solitary  path  ngnin. 


Non  sempre  al  mondo  b  ai  pr^oto,  e  oap 

Quel  cho  molti  cont«nta, 

Clie  non  eia  alcun  che  Benta 

Quolchi  lor  dolce  a  sc  crudo,  ed  amaro. 

Ma  apesao  el  folle  voIro,  al  td1;(0  ifpiftro 

Convien  oh'  iltri  consents, 

E  meato  rido,  doye  li  ride  e  gode 
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had  Michael  Angelo  actually  resolved  to  return  to  Florence, 
not  for  the  sake  of  his  native  city,  but  because  his  adver- 
saries in  Home  did  more  and  more  to  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  remain  there.  For  at  that  time,  old  as  he  was, 
many  years  and  experiences  still  lay  before  him  in  the 
future.* 

5. 
In  the  year  1558,  he  witnessed  the  death  of  Caraffa^  and 
the  uproar  in  Bome,  when  the  head  of  the  statue  of  the  pope 
on  the  Capitol  was  broken  off  by  the  furious  multitude, 
kicked  like  a  ball  through  the  streets,  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  and  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  were  stormed  and 
burnt  down !  Under  the  following  pope  he  witnessed  new 
attacks  upon  himself,  to  which  he  now  repHed  by  offering 
to  lay  down  his  otfice.  **  I  heard  yesterday,"  he  writes  on 
the  16th  September  1560,  to  Cardinal  di  Carpi,  **in  what 
manner  your  lordship  had  expressed  yourself  as  to  the  build- 
ing of  St  Peter^s : — that  matters  could  not  go  worse  with  it 
than  they  had  done.  Xhis  deeply  pained  me,  in  the  first 
place,  because  your  lordship  was  not  informed  of  the  true 
state  of  things ;  and  then  because  I,  as  becomes  my  of&ce, 
cherish  the  wish  beyond  any  man  on  earth  that  it  should  all 
progress  well.  But  as  perhaps  my  self-interest  or  my  old 
age  deceive  me,  and  I  may  be  doing  injury  to  the  building, 
against  my  will  of  course,  I  will,  as  soon  as  I  am  able, 
request  his  Holiness  for  my  dismissal ;  indeed,  that  there 
may  be  no  delay,  I  entreat  your  lordship  to  release  me 
immediately  from  my  labour,  which  as  you  know,  I  have 
undertaken  for  seventeen  years  without  any  compensation, 
and  what  I  have  executed  during  this  time  is  evident  to  all. 
I  repeat,  in  granting  my  request  you  will  be  rendering 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  LXXXYIL 
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□le  a  great  favour ;  aatl  I  tender  my  humble  i(ui>iui»#ioa 
to  your  lordsliip.  iSicoASLASOBJO  ButaiABUm."  v 

The  new  pope,  Pius  IV.,  diii  not  agree  to  tMt 
(>a  the  coutrary,  the  income  was  repaid  to  Michael  AngeUi, 
which  lie  had  lost  under  Caraffa.  In  the  eenee  of  not 
living  to  see  the  dome  completed,  he  made  in  his  own 
house  an  accurate  model  in  clay — after  which,  under  his 
direction,  the  larger  one  in  wood  was  executed — whiuh 
cuntained  every  proportion  most  accurately,  and  as  ibe 
vault  of  the  dome  was  begun  many  years  at^t>r  his  dealii, 
only  required  to  be  copied  on  a  colossal  scnii*.  Pin? 
rV,  WPS  well  inclined  to  Michael  Angelo.  Undt-r  jiiin 
the  arts  were  again  encouraged.  He  was  a  Medici,  thoogh 
springing  from  I  ha  Milanese  family  who  wrote  theiuMilves 
Medichi.  and  who   only  subsequently  made   their  name 
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of  subsequent  endeavours.  Volterra  would  not  have  been 
with  Michael  Angelo  up  to  the  last,  had  this  painting 
cjf  the  Last  Judgment  been  undertaken  by  him  against 
his  will — indeed,  he  would  not  have  applied  himself  to 
such  a  task. 

Michael  Angelo  was  in  his  eighty-sixth  year  when  he 
wrote  that  letter  to  Cardinal  di  Carpi  The  language  he 
used  shows  how  little  right  his  enemies  had  in  calling  him 
childish  and  feeble  with  age.  The  course  which  the  affair 
took,  proves  still  more  plainly  how  firm  he  coidd  appear. 
The  committee  inspecting  the  building  imagined  they  had 
found  in  one  of  his  arrangements  an  opportunity  for  setting 
him  aside,  when,  after  the  death  of  an  architect  whom  he 
was  accustomed  to  send  as  his  representative  when  pre- 
vented from  coming  himself,  he  appointed  a  young  but 
capable  msm,  Luigi  Gaeta,  to  this  post,  which  he  was  to  fill 
till  a  more  suitable  person  shoidd  be  foimd.  The  committee 
dismissed  this  Gaeta,  without  asking  Michael  Angelo ;  and 
Michael  Angelo  declared,  upon  this  encroachment  on  his 
rights,  that  he  would  visit  the  building  no  more. 

This  was  just  what  they  desired.  An  architect,  Nanni 
Bigio  by  name,  had  long  ago  reckoned  upon  Michael  An- 
gelo s  position.  He  was  a  flattering,  false  man,  who  had 
got  the  ear  of  the  committee,  and  had  made  them  see  that 
he  was  just  the  man  to  be  employed.  Everything  from 
henceforth  was  to  be  performed  according  to  their  wish, 
especially  in  money  affairs. 

Nanni  Bigio  belonged  to  San  Gallo's  party.  In  earlier 
years  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  building  of  the 
bridge  of  Santa  Maria,  which  had  been  assigned  to  Michael 
Angelo ;  and  he  had  produced  a  work  which,  as  Michael 
Angelo  rightly  prophesied,  would  be  soon  carried  away  by 
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the  stream.  Narmi  had  ventured  to  write  to  Cusmn  hii 
.self,  and  to  scilicit  him  for  his  patronage,  when  Michael 
Angelo's  post  should  he  next  filled  up,  a  r«ciuest  which  thi- 
duke  had  siEiply  declined.  He  was  now  produced  as  the  ninij 
to  wliom  the  direction  of  the  building  was  to  be  etitnistt^ 
temporarily,  and  everything  was  managed  in  thu  mrist 
crafty  mamier.  Michael  Angelo  was  left  completely  out 
of  the  whole  affair.  He  had  declared  he  would  come  no 
more,  and  he  came  no  mope.  He  had  said,  it  was  asserted 
by  one  of  the  cardinals,  that  he  would  no  longer  be 
dened  with  the  building  of  St,  Peter's, 

Michael  Angelo,  however,  now  sent  Daniele  da  Voli 
to  this  prelate.     He  certainly  wished,  he  said,  for  A  <ipp 
and  Volterra  alone  was  to  imdertake  it.     The  cardinal 
pressed  himself  dehghted ;  but,  as  if  nothing  had  lap- 
pennd,  he  had  Nanni  Bigio,  instead  of  Volterra.  inatallwl 
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Pius,  however,  instead  of  taking  their  word,  sent  one  of 
his  suite  to  St  Peter's,  to  convince  himself  how  the  matter 
lay.  The  truth  now  came  to  light.  Nanni  Bigio,  who 
was  now  upbraided  with  the  ruined  bridge,  and  the  un- 
fortunate harbour  at  Ancona,  besides  what  he  had  spoiled 
in  St  Peter's,  was  shamefully  dismissed  ;  and  a  brief  was 
issued  by  the  pope,  decreeing  that  for  the  future  ACchael 
Angelo's  arrangements  should  not  be  departed  firom  in  the 
smedlest  particular. 

He  who  thus  came  forward  was  no  dying  man.  'And 
about  the  same  time  Michael  Angelo  sent  magnificent 
plans  to  Florence  for  a  church  to  be  built  for  the  Floren- 
tine community  in  Eome  under  the  duke's  patronage. 
Not  only  one  did  he  send,  but  a  whole  succession  of  plans 
for  selection,  which,  as  his  hemds  would  no  longer  do  his 
bidding,  he  had  drawn  by  a  young  sculptor,  Tiberio  Cal- 
cagni,  the  same  man  who  had  executed  the  model  of  St 
Peter's  dome,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  his  last  work  in 
marble.  At  that  time  also,  the  model  of  the  government 
palace  at  Florence,  which  Vasari  was  arranging  into  a 
ducal  residence,  was  sent  to  him  that  he  might  give  his 
opinion  ;  and  his  advice  was  asked  by  the  young  cardinal 
Medici,  respecting  the  bridge  Santa  Triniti,  in  the  same 
place.  The  last  thing  he  did  for  Eome  was  the  transfor- 
mation of  an  immense  hall  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian 
into  a  church,  which  has,  however,  subsequently,  beeil  so 
altered,  that  as  it  now  stands,  it  no  longer  corresponds 
with  Michael  Angelo's  designs. 

The  reason  why  they  had  latterly  specially  wished  to 
have  him  in  Florence,  was  on  account  of  the  completion  of 
the  Laurentian  library  and  the  sacristy,  both  of  which 
stood  unfinished  and  neglected.    He  arranged  the  building 
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of  the  ftiglit  of  steps  for  the  library ;  the  chape!  he  gB%-e 
It  is  strange  how  a  feeling  of  interest  arises  everywhere  for 
soiiiptliiug  new.  Tlie  utmoat  was  done  to  obtain  a  new  plan 
of  Michael  Angelo's ; — the  chapel  of  St.  Lonsnio,  however, 
was  left,  and  no  one  cared.  The  clergy  had  fitted  it  up  with 
an  open  fireplace,  and  dust  and  ashes  lay  on  the  fiKun-a. 
Vasari  niatle  a  plan  for  distributing  among  the  yoon;; 
Florentine  artists  the  statues  and  paintings  still  lackintf 
for  its  completion,  but  nothing  came  of  it,  instead  of 
having  it  finished,  the  duke  made  it  a  meeting-place  for 
the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  establisiiwl  by  hini,  to  th*" 
lionorary  directorship  of  which  he  appointed  Michael 
Angela  This  happened  a  year  before  his  death.  Not  a 
single  artist  of  importance  is  indebted  for  anrthjiig  to  this 
institution,  the  first  director  of  which  was  Cosmo  hinutelf. 
When  the  old  Lorenzo,  placing  Bertoldo  at  the  head  of  ihi- 
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the  gate  of  the  palace,  is  the  only  statue,  perhaps,  of  that  time 
which  is  free  from  Michael  Angelo's  influence.  Cellini 
was  a  powerful  independent  nature,  and  his  Perseus  is  a 
splendid  work.  We  need  only  compare  the  style  in  which 
he  has  written  his  life,  with  Vasari's  mode  of  writing,  to 
feel  how  far  he  surpassed  the  latter.  Michael  Angelo  held 
him  in  great  esteem.  He  saw  the  bust  in  Borne  which 
Cellini  had  made  of  Bindo  Altoviti,  and  he  wrote  him  a 
flattering  letter  respecting  it  It  still  stands  in  the  palace 
belonging  to  the  family,  close  by  the  Bridge  of  St  Angelo, 
but  it  was  not  shown  to  me.  The  bust  of  the  duke,  how- 
ever, standing  in  the  Uffici,  shows  how  Cellini  executed 
his  work.  Strictly  adhering  to  nature  in  details — exactly 
representing  her,  and  yet  placing  the  general  impression 
above  detail, — he  has  produced  a  masterpiece.  He  culti- 
vated all  the  arts  except  painting.  He  cut  the  most 
beautiful  dies  for  coins ;  he  made  ornaments,  coats  of  mail, 
and  sword-blades ;  and  at  the  same  time  colossal  statues 
when  required  ;  and  if  the  times  demanded  that  also,  he 
could  work  as  an  architect  In  the  last  war  against 
Strozzi,  the  duke  had  assigned  him  one  of  the  gates  of 
Florence,  and  was  satisfied  with  what  he  did.  And 
yet  it  is  by  comparing  such  a  man  with  Michael  Angelo, 
that  the  gulf  which  separates  the  two  becomes  apparent 
Cellini,  working  away  with  power  and  genius,  but  without 
plan,  with  no  ardent  desire  for  mental  elevation,  without 
an  idea  of  the  influence  which  Dante  can  exercise  on  the 
soul  of  an  artist ;  while  Michael  Angelo's  works,  again  to 
use  the  words  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  stand  all  together  as 
if  only  one. 
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At  length  tlie  day  approached  ao  long  expected  by 
Michael  Angelo,  even  in  times  when  he  had  never  druouit 
that  it  wa8  so  far  distant     "  The  course  of  my  years  i» 

finishiid,"  Iwgina  one  of  hia  sonnets,  which  he  wrote  whvn 
many  years  still  lay  hefore  hiin.  His  poems  show  how 
unceasingly  the  thought  of  death  engaged  him.  For  the 
great  part  they  belong  to  this  latter  period.  Their  pur- 
port betrays  it ;  often,  also  the  old  large  handwriting  in 
which  they  are  still  to  be  reatl  in  the  Vatican  inanoRcripta, 
the  great  numVier  of  a  religious  and  philosophical  tend- 
ency, and  their  omission  from  the  published  editi<tn  of  the 
poems.  I  would  insert  many  of  them,  if  a  tmnslation  were 
possible.  All  attempts,  however,  end  in  nothing  but  ino-^HI 
tations,  which  lose  the  pecuhar  force  of  Michael  AaEelo^iBB| 
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of  this  world  are  mentioned  with  contempt  and  loathing, 
and  thoughts  on  Grod  and  immortality  are  marked  as  the 
only  thing  worthy  of  the  soul.  It  is  astonishing  to  see 
the  tender  feeling  with  which  he,  who  had  done  everything 
for  others  alone,  and  who  throughout  his  life  had  never 
claimed  the  smallest  grain  of  honour  that  did  not  belong 
to  him,  accuses  himself  of  the  passion  with  which  he 
clung  to  earthly  things.  All  is  lost,  he  exclaims  ;  he  feels 
it  He  had  done  nothing  for  his  sovlL  ;  nothing  has  given 
him  a  right  to  heaven  but  his  ardent  longing  to  tear  him- 
self away  fix)m  self,  and  he  knows  that  he  is  too  weak  to 
do  this  alone.  And  yet,  much  as  this  anxiety  for  the 
world  to  come  corresponded  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
it  failed  to  lead  Michael  Angelo  even  here  to  Soman 
Catholicism.  He  presents  himself  alone  before  Heaven, 
and  seeks  to  find  in  his  own  thoughts  that  consolation 
which  was  perhaps  vouchsafed  to  him  when  he  gave  vent 
to  his  feeling  in  these  true  and  beautiful  words  : — 

Borne  to  the  utmost  brink  of  life's  dark  sea, 
Too  late  thy  joys  I  understand,  0  earth ! 
How  thou  dost  promise  peace  which  cannot  be, 
And  that  repose  which  ever  dies  at  birth. 
The  retrospect  of  life  through  many  a  day, 
Now  to  its  close  attained  by  Heaven's  decree, 
Brings  forth  from  memory,  in  sad  array,  ^ 
Only  old  errors,  fain  forgot  by  me, — 
Errors  which  e'en,  if  long  life's  erring  day 
To  soul-destruction  would  have  led  my  way. 
For  this  I  know,  the  greatest  bliss  on  high 
Belongs  to  him  called  earliest  to  die. 


Ck)ndotto  da  molti  anni  all'  ultime  oic 
Tardi  conosco,  0  mondo,  I  tuoi  diletti ; 
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La  pace,  ulic  uon  hut,  nltrui  pnimetti, 
E  quel  I'ipoao  ulie  nnti  al  nasoer  muoi«  : 

Lb  vergogna,  e  '1  timcte 
Degli  aiini,  ohe  or  prescrivc 
II  ciel,  noil  mi  rinnnovii 
C'lie  '1  veechie  e  ilolce  errore, 
Nel  (jud,  che  troppo  vive, 
L'  aniina  antide,  e  duUh  all'  corjw  gjovn. 
II  dico,  e  BO  per  pruova 
Di  me,  c\ie  'a  cial  quel  Bol  'ha  migUor  nurU- 
Che  eLbi'  al  snij  parto  pill  iirewa  la  mortc* 

The  idea  expressed  by  Sophocles  alsi;,  in  his  liut 
tragedy,  /i.^  piimi  rat  ao-urra  wx^  'Mytt,  of  birth  being  yL'l  In 
come,  surpasses  all  wisdom.  Id  both  men,  such  words 
e\idence  timt  they  had  indeed  reached  tin.-  buunils  of 
hiimau  life.  Their  day's  work  was  finishod.  Their 
thoughts  refused  the  task  of  applying  themaelres  long^  to 

uorH.1v  tli;.i.To        «n  Mnoo  hofnfa    tKi-i^  irionr    otnn.)    4lu>  una* 
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issue  of  which  was  foreseen.  Daniele  da  Volterra  and 
Tommaso  Cavalieri  were  with  him  ;  Federigo  Donati  was 
the  name  of  the  physician  who  attended  him.  Da  Volterra 
sent  Leonardo  Buonairoto  uninterrupted  tidings.  At 
Easter,  the  latter  intended  to  come  to  Rome  under  any 
circumstances,  but  in  February,  Daniele  wrote  to  him  sud- 
denly that  he  must  hurry,  for  the  end  was  approaching. 
And  now  death  came  so  speedily,  that  Leonardo  did  not 
find  his  great-uncle  alive.  On  the  18th  February  1564, 
between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Michael 
Angelo  died,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  Daniele  da 
Volterra  and  Cavalieri  were  with  him.  To  them  and  to 
the  physicians  he  then,  for  the  first  time,  expressed  his 
last  will : — My  soul  I  resign  to  Gk)d,  my  body  to  the  earth, 
and  my  worldly  possessions  to  my  relations.  And  last  of 
all  came  the  wish  that  his  body  should  be  carried  to 
Florence,  and  buried  there. — We  fancy  the  earth  must 
pause  a  moment  in  its  course,  when  such  a  power  is 
snatched  away  from  it.  Happy  those  whose  fate  in  life 
allows  them  to  have  once  felt  this.  For  great  as  is  the 
loss  which  they  suffer  when  such  a  heart  suddenly  ceases 
to  beat,  and  the  eyes  are  closed  which  had  penetrated  and 
surveyed  everything ;  the  remembrance  of  what  the  man 
was,  gives  them  for  ever  a  higher  view  of  things.  Those 
who  knew  Goethe,  form,  even  at  the  present  day,  in  Ger- 
many, a  sort  of  invisible  church.  Those  who  had  seen 
Michael  Angelo,  had  it  been  only  the  most  cursory  meet- 
ing which  brought  them  in  contact  with  him,  must  have 
done  so  at  that  time. 

We  possess  the  report  made  by  one  of  the  physicians  to 
the  duke  of  Florence.  "  This  evening,"  he  says,  "  the  dis- 
tinguished Messer  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  a  perfect 
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prodigy  of  nature,  departed  to  a  better  life ;  and  »>  I 
attended  Iiiiu  during  his  last  illness,  vitli  tlie  othc-*r  pbvsi- 
cians,  I  heard  hiiu  expi-esB  the  wish  that  his  body  should  1h- 
taken  to  Florence.  Moreover,  as  none  of  his  ndaiivea  vren; 
present,  and  aa  be  died  without  a  will,  I  venture  to  infonu 
your  excellency  (jf  this,  aayou  have  so  highly  valued  bis  nirp 
virtues,  so  that  the  wish  of  the  deci.-aSL'd  may  be  carried  out. 
aud  that  his  noble  native  city  may  agquiru  ^^ttter  bniuiur 
by  containing  the  bones  of  the  greatest  man  the  world  has 
ever  produced. 

'•  GHKKARDO  FlDEUSSIMl  of  I'istoja, 

"  Doctor  of  Modicine  by  your  Excelliiacj'ii  tovour 

"  and  liljentlity. 

"Rome,  18th  Febmarj'  IBCA." 

Michael  Angelo  had  intended  before  bis  dcatJi  Ut  uouvey 
his  personal  projierty  to  Florence,  where  LcoBurdo  wu  to 
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touching  remains,  not  to  mention  his  papers,  the  fate  of 
which  is  not  yet  decided 

When  Leonardo  arrived,  the  third  day  after  the  death, 
the  funeral  ceremonies  in  Eome  were  already  over,  having 
taken  place  in  the  church  of  San  Apostoli  All  the  Floren- 
tines, and  all  persons  in  the  city  of  intellectual  importance, 
had  attended.  It  was  now  necessary  to  convey  the  mortal 
remains  to  Florence.  Opposition  was  feared  from  the 
Romans.  It  was  asserted  that  Michael  Angelo's  last  wish 
to  be  buried  in  his  native  city  was  not  true.  They  went 
secretly  to  work.  The  coflBn  was  conveyed  as  merchandise 
out  of  the  gates. 

On  the  11th  March,  it  arrived  at  Florenca  After 
thirty  years  of  voluntary  exile,  Michael  Angelo  returned 
when  dead  to  his  native  city.  Only  a  few  knew  that  it  was 
he,  who  entered  the  gate  in  that  covei-ed  coflBn.  The  duke 
seems  to  have  given  orders  that  there  should  be  silence. 
Untouched  as  it  arrived,  the  cofl&n  was  carried  to  the 
church  of  San  Piero  Maggiore,  and  deposited  there. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Towards  evening  the 
artists  assembled  in  the  church.  A  black  velvet  covering, 
embroidered  with  gold,  lay  over  the  body,  and  a  gold  cruci- 
fix was  placed  upon  it.  All  formed  a  close  circle  round 
it ;  torches  were  lighted,  which  were  carried  by  the  older 
artists,  while  the  younger  took  the  bier  on  their  shoulders, 
and  so  proceeded  to  Santa  Croce,  where  Michael  Angelo 
was  to  be  interred. 

All  this  was  done  privately.  The  artists  had  assembled 
one  by  one  in  San  Piero  Maggiore.  But  the  rumour  spread 
through  Florence  that  the  body  had  arrived.  When  the  pro- 
cession left  the  church,  a  great  dark  multitude  met  it,  and 
marched  quietly  with  it  through  the  streets  to  Santa  Croce. 
VOL.  n.  s  2 
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Here  in  the  fiacristy  tha  coffin  was  opened  for  tlie  fi 
time.  Tlie  people  bad  forced  tlieir  way  into  the  church. 
There  be  lay  ;  and,  iji  spite  of  threo  weeks  huving  i']a{>M!d 
since  hia  death,  he  seemed  tmchangisil,  und  buru  no  symp- 
tom of  decay  :  the  features  undiafigured,  as  if  hu  btul  jiut 
dierl. 

They  carried  him  from  the  saoriaty  to  the  charch,  to 
the  place  where  he  was  to  be  interred.  But  the  crowds 
who  now  streamed  in  were  so  great,  that  it  was  im|>oeili)(i 
to  close  the  tomb.  Each  wished  to  see  him  once  mote 
Had  it  not  been  night,  says  Vasari,  they  mwt  Imvc  let  it 
remain  open.  But,  as  it  had  all  been  prepitred  secntly, 
and  only  those  came  who  had  heard  of  it  snddouly.  Uie 
people  at  last  dispersed. 

What  interest  had  the  people  in  Michael  Atigdof 
They  were  norentines  no  longer,  who  undentood  why  he 
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thing  was  executed  Vaxchi  delivered  the  funeral  oration. 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  the  only  man  who  at  that  time  under- 
stood Michael  Angelo  in  Florence,  was  not  present  Various 
things  must  have  fallen  in  his  way.  In  the  reports  of  the 
academy,  it  is  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  it.  Vasari  says 
he  was  astonished  at  his  absence ;  but  in  another  place, 
that  he  was  ilL  Leonardo  Buonarroti  had  a  monument 
erected  in  Santa  Croce,  for  which  the  duke  gave  the 
marble ;  Dante's,  Alfieri*s,  and  Macchiavelli's  monuments 
are  in  the  same  church.  Michael  Angelo's  house,  too,  in 
the  Ghibelline  street,  is  still  standing.  Not  imchanged : 
for,  with  our  memory  filled  with  him,  we  adorn  it  with 
paintings  and  with  the  works  from  Ms  own  hand,  which 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  his  family. 

The  duke  expressed  his  intention  of  having  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  Michael  Angelo  in  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore, 
but  he  did  not  do  it.  Among  the  statues  of  great  Floren- 
tines, which  now  adorn  the  court  of  the  Uffici,  his  also 
stands,  but  in  a  row  with  others,  and  without  prominence. 

All  Italians  feel  that  he  occupies  the  third  place  by  the 
side  of  Dante  and  Eaphael,  and  forms  with  them  a  trium- 
virate of  the  greatest  men  produced  Vy  their  country  : — a 
poet,  a  painter,  and  one  who  was  great  in  all  arts.  Who 
would  place  a  general  or  a  statesman  by  their  side  as  equal 
to  them  ?    It  is  art  alone  which  marks  the  prime  of  nations. 


I.IFE  or  MICHAEI.  ASRELO. 


CONCLfS 


Michael  Akgelo  had  lived  to  see  in  tlie  last  year  of  lii»  lift 
tlie  issue  of  the  Tridentiue  Council,  whicli  6epurati:(I  nfli-r 
liBving  accomplished  its  task  of  satisfying  Catholic  Chris- 
tendom in  its  demand  for  a  reform,  and  niakiiig  siinit?  nuw 
Htatutes.  It  lay  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  assemhlr — 
whose  original  object  was,  by  the  common  delibcnitidna  i>f 
Catholics  and  Lutherans,  to  find  a  conffssioa  of  faith 
itiiibracing  the  whole  world — should  as  ita  final  result  jin- 
iluce  a  series  of  propositions,  by  which  the  puwer  of  the 
Komiah  Church,  and  of  the  clergy  subject  to  it,  vnts  clc- 
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the  effective  means  for  maintaining  their  authority  over 
nations.  We  hear  henceforth  little  more  of  hostility  be- 
tween temporal  rulers  and  the  clergy.  A  cordial  under- 
standing took  the  place  of  the  old  disputes.  What  had 
occurred  in  Florence  may  be  regarded  as  a  model  for  what 
was  going  on  now  throughout  Europe ;  the  freedom  of  the 
citizens  was  everywhere  disappearing,  that  exercised  by  the 
cities  as  well  as  by  the  nobles ;  and  instead  of  constitutions 
which  allowed  princes  to  be  considered  only  as  ideal  heads 
of  the  state,  their  executive  power  being  linked  closely 
with  legal  conditions, — there  were  absolute  monarchies 
recognising  two  agents  alone ;  a  prince  on  his  throne, 
who  as  the  living  representative  of  God  upon  earth  was 
not  able  himself  to  sin,  or  to  foster  human  weaknesses, 
and  a  band  of  subjects  standing  it  is  true  on  different  steps 
higher  or  lower,  yet  possessing  no  other  rights  than  such 
as  their  prince  could  deprive  them  of  again  at  any  mo- 
ment And  this  was  the  state  of  things  in  Protestant  lands 
as  well  as  Catholic,  and  where  it  had  not  been  carried  out, 
there  was  at  least  a  tendency  to  establish  it 

Yet  even  this  was  not  perhaps  the  residt  of  a  common 
conspiracy  of  princes  against  the  freedom  of  their  people, 
but,  as  in  Florence,  the  natural  progress  of  circumstances. 
It  has  been  said  how  the  dukedom  became  possible  there  : 
the  number  gradually  increased  of  those  who,  without 
belonging  to  the  old  established  families  of  either  class, 
wished  to  rise  and  join  themselves  to  princes,  who  were 
alone  able  to  open  a  career  to  them.  This  course  became 
more  and  more  general,  and  was  soon  adopted  even  by 
those  who  had  at  first  despised  it  Those  by  whom  princes 
were  thus  made  an  instrument  for  advance,  fell  themselves 
at  the  same  time  into  their  hands  as  instruments  for  their 
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own  elevation,  and  a  new  nobility  appeared  in  the  lands, 
less  free  than  the  old,  hut  interfering  with  more  power  and 
activity,  and  soon  becoming  the  one  element  which  repre- 
sented the  people  and  the  land  :  the  civil  functionaries 
and  the  army  forming  the  basis  on  which  the  power  of 
the  prince  rests,  both  of  them  genuinely  democratic  institu- 
tions, by  which  the  old  division  of  classes  was  destroyed. 
And  so  completely  did  this  new  organization  prevail,  that 
only  now,  when  we  begin  to  return  to  a  more  natural  order 
of  affairs,  is  the  impartial  consideration  of  this  state  of 
things  }x>ssible. 

Michael  Angolo's  career  exhibits  that  stage  in  the  work 
of  artists  when  thov  left  free  art  for  court  painting.  He 
himself  ended  almost  as  a  court  architect,  Titian  almost  as 
a  court  i>{iinter.  Whatever  great  things  were  produced  iu 
art  at^er  their  time,  has  almost  alone  in  view  the  one  aim 
of  s;iTistyinL:  the  onlers  of  pomp-loving  princes.  Religi- 
ons piv  Tiux^s  for  the  spiritual  lords,  secular  for  the  secular 
noMos.  Moiv  and  more  colossal  was  the  size  stipulated 
mon^  liniiud  the  time  alloweil,  more  admirable  the  skill  of 
the  anists  in  surj^v^iug  both.  And  hence  Titian  in  paint- 
ing, an  J  Mivl.ael  Angelo  in  architecture,  were  the  liiffhest 
nuvlols  in  succuHlini:  times.  Titian,  with  his  technical 
skill  pixHiuoing  an  unusual  etfeot  by  pure  pencil-strokes 
^  ;.vs>»  1\  vla.^Hl  t.v^i^ther  :  Mieliael  Angelo,  from  the  abun- 
aanvo  it'  ]::s  iw^iiions,  making  the  imitation  of  natuit' 
5i^rov<:  ;;v,:i-A  t  s^Siiry  :o  the  si^ulptor.  and  from  the  grand  stvle 
' «  ...s  :^v.:;;r:r.cs  nuuiirlui:  original  idvas  almost  needless 
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From  this  time  works  of  art  no  longer  expressed  the 
peculiar  ideas  of  the  artist.  Beligious  pictures  corre- 
sponded  neither  with  the  inner  feeling  of  the  master  who 
painted  them,  nor  with  that  of  the  laity  or  clergy  who 
ordered  them.  The  works  were  no  longer  personal  con- 
fessions, but  were  produced  by  conventional  feelings.  Tri- 
umphs of  skill  were  praised,  but  warmth  was  to  be  seen 
only  in  cases  when  a  portrait,  painted  with  love,  allowed 
the  heart  of  the  painter  to  appear  in  the  colouring. 
Yet  even  here  the  false  fashion  spread  of  making  insigni- 
ficant faces,  by  a  kind  of  romantic  conception,  represent 
characters  not  belonging  to  their  possessors,  of  improving 
features  and  figure,  of  painting  the  eyes  more  brilliant, 
the  cheeks  more  blooming,  the  lips  more  tender,  the  hair 
more  luxuriant  than  nature  had  made  it  These  were 
portraits  which  flattered  those  who  ordered  them,  but 
which  pass  from  our  memory  like  running  water.  But 
who  could  forget  a  portrait  of  Eaphael's?  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  painters  appeared  in  the  seventeenth 
century  who  have  produced  extraordinary  things  ;  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them.  Not  a  single  one, 
however,  among  those  by  whom  the  art  was  cultivated, 
inspires  that  alluring  feeling  which,  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  breathes  forth  from  the  works  of 
artists,  delightfully  fascinating  us,  and  making  us  imagine 
the  quiet  in  which  they  worked,  their  abstraction  in  their 
tasks,  their  delight  in  their  completion,  and  the  conscien- 
tiousness with  which  it  was  slowly  reached.  In  the  best 
things  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  feel  that  they  were 
quickly  executed,  that  it  was  of  consequence  to  the  master 
to  have  finished  soon,  and  that  he  lost  sight  of  the  opinion 
of  those  for  whom  he  worked. 
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This  superficial  character  of  modern  work  coi 
sponded,  however,  with  the  increased  excitement  of 
and  thi!  more  rapid  chaiigus  of  fate;  ajid  the  want  of 
ceiitration  in  the  artist  runs  parallt;!  -with  iho  mow 
superficial  enjoyment  f>f  the  public  The  plastic  arts 
ceased  to  serve  aa  tlie  represeutatiou  of  idea^  which  move<i 
the  world,  because  the  settled  habits  of  men  ceased,  and 
without  these  there  can  be  none  of  tliat  deeper  iuflumice 
exercised  by  paintings,  sculptures,  and  buildings.  Leas 
firmly  rooted  to  the  places  where  they  had  grown  up, 
adorned  them  with  less  care  ;  and  wandering  about, 
victims  of  universal  fate,  they  endeavoured  in  other  wtyi 
tlian  hitherto  to  satisfy  their  yearnings  for  that  b^he«t 
beauty,  of  which  art  ia  the  medium. 
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after,  the  manuscripts  were  found  and  made  public.  Music 
was  an  appendage  to  poetry,  it  was  simple  in  style  and 
without  the  fascinating  power  it  now  possesses.  All  this 
might  have  been  dispensed  with  :  the  plastic  art  alone  was 
capable  of  exciting  enthusiasm.  It  alone  they  imderstood  ; 
every  one  looked  upon  its  creations,  and  cities  boasted  with 
rapture  of  their  possessions  in  buildings,  statues,  and  paints 
ings.  A  flood  of  sonnets  were  poured  forth  when  the  sacristy 
of  San  Lorenzo,  or  the  Perseus  of  CeUini,  were  exhibited  for 
the  first  time  ;  whilst  a  poetic  storm  of  contempt  broke 
forth  at  Bandinelli's  works.  Not  only  did  artists  stand 
foremost  at  all  festivals,  but  they  were  deeply  interwoven 
with  the  whole  life  of  the  time.  No  mental  creation  of  the 
same  period  can  be  pointed  out  as  equal  to  the  ornaments 
of  the  Vatican,  the  paintings  of  the  Sistina^  and  the  statues 
of  the  sacristy.  They  stand  as  high  above  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  their  century,  as  Dante's  verses  do  above  the 
paintings  of  Giotto. 

From  the  excitement,  however,  with  which  the  Ke- 
formation  filled  all  minds,  language  obtained  a  power  which 
made  her  soon  appear  as  the  only  mirror,  as  it  were,  for  the 
feelings  of  nations ;  and  in  the  same  measure  in  which 
what  had  been  produced  by  language  hitherto  had  held 
a  lower  rank  by  the  side  of  works  of  plastic  art,  fix)m 
henceforth  all  ideas  represented  by  art  stood  inferior  to 
that  which  was  written.  Eaphael  and  Michael  Angelo 
ruled  the  sixteenth  century;  in  the  seventeenth,  liter- 
ature stood  supreme.  All  efforts  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  directed  to  the  one  aim  of  escaping  from 
the  oppression  of  political  and  theological  tyranny :  men's 
minds  turned  to  the  examination  of  nature,  which  for  a 
time  seemed  to  come  least  into  contact  with  religion,  and 
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eautUyn^l 


the  domains  of  poetry  were  entered,  for  there  e 
thority  liad  uo  power.  And  it  ia  from  this,  tlisl  in  tlie 
three  centuries  wliich  have  elapsed  Iwtween  Mirhai^l  Att- 
gelo's  time  ami  our  own,  language  hoa  risen  to  soch  poww, 
that  it  woiild  seem  utterly  impossible!  for  a  |>aint«!r  w 
eculptor  to  make  that  impression  by  his  works  cm  a  peojilt; 
that  Goethe  or  Schiller  made  hy  their  veraea  and  thtdr 
prose.  And  thia  superiority  of  literature  showmi  itself  al 
the  very  oafaet  of  the  new  period :  Zurliaraii,  KIntiUa 
Velasquez,  are  great  painters,  bat  tbe>'  sland  far  bduud 
Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Calderon.  Livnieur  and 
Lebrun  art;  not  to  be  nainod  by  the  side  of  Mii!]>re  naA 
Gorueille  ;  and  Rubens,  the  Shakspeare  among  ptuiit«ni, 
and  Vandyck,  what  are  they  compared  to  the  actunl  Shake> 
apeare,  from  whose  verses  beings  rise  before  us,  in  cuinpanmn 
with  which  Eubens's  most  cbamdng  heads  appear  mono- 
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The  natural  sciences  engrossed  more  and  more  attention. 
Italy,  as  the  fatherland  of  the  fine  arts,  sank  back  into  the 
position  of  a  country  in  which  pastime  was  alone  thought 
of.  Spain  had  descended  from  her  all-powerful  height ;  the 
central  authority  of  Eome  in  spiritual  things  began  to  lack 
the  means  of  asserting  itself,  and  the  initiative  in  the 
movement  was  taken  by  the  French — a  people  endowed 
with  great  capacity  for  literature,  but  with  no  natural  crea- 
tive feeling  for  the  plastic  arts.  The  French  character, 
however,  at  last  so  entirely  penetrated  the  intellectual  life 
of  nations,  that  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  sought 
their  models  in  France  ;  and  as  in  the  preceding  century  the 
personal  element  had  gradually  vanished  from  the  works  of 
artists,  even  nature  now  also  disappeared. 

3. 

This  loss  was  soon,  however,  no  longer  limited  to  the 
arts.  As  years  advanced,  literature  shared  it  also.  The 
feeling  began  to  be  roused  in  Europe,  that  not  only  the 
political  state  of  things  in  which  they  lived  was  imnatural, 
but  also  the  means  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  rise 
above  it  had  ceased  to  be  of  service.  French  literature 
had  been  powerful  so  long  as  it  fought  against  the  Boman 
hierarchy  ;  now,  when  that  power  was  broken,  new  and 
fresh  matter  was  required  for  mental  sustenance,  and  it 
was  now  at  last  that  the  Protestant  Germanic  nations,  who 
had  hitherto  been  imable  to  do  anything  but  in  connection 
with  the  French  movement,  came  forward  independently 
and  began  to  lead  the  advance. 

The  fate  of  Germany  had  been  dissimilar  to  that  of 
other  lands.  Elsewhere  bloody  wars,  in  which  nations 
had  taken  part,  had  issued  in  the  preponderance  of  either 
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Catholicisin  iit  France  iind  Spain,  or  of  religioos  litwrt^"' 
ill  EDglaiiil  and  Holland  By  these  contests,  whitJi  etined 
up  every  pasaiou  of  the  people,  cUacacUirs  had  been  lonntd, 
)itt(i  a  Iresli  dcfL-nsive  spii-it  bad  been  foatered  in  titiUriiliuJ 
niinds,  tending  to  the  advanbigB  of  the  general  Ktatc  of 
lliiiif^a.  Without  theac  wars,  neither  Hhake8{K!Arc  nor  Cof- 
iiuille,  nor  tlie  Spanish  poets,  would  have  mut  witi)  (bit 
t'lmracters  they  bring  before  us. 

With  the  GermaoB,  on  the  contrary,  nothiiqr  of  tids 
kind  was  experienced.  They  tolemted  each  other.  No 
one  disturbed  the  Lutherans  to  force  them  to  defend  their 
lives,  no  one  provoked  tho  catholics  to  attack.  Both 
parties  were  almost  hermetically  seali'd  towards  eadi  otho: 
Whilst  everywhere  violent  opprossiou  was  coDcentnting 
and  strengthening  the  power  of  princes,  things  drugged  en 
sldwly   with  the  Germans  without  comins  to  »nv  enxt 
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they  ceased  completely  in  a  national  sense,  and  Protestants 
ism,  which  had  been  a  motive  to  the  Komanic  lands  for 
gathering  together  all  their  powers,  produced  for  those 
whom  it  ought  most  to  have  profited  nothing  but  sterility 
and  stagnation. 

In  speaking  of  Germanic  art,  we  must  neither  measure 
it  by  that  of  the  ancients,  nor  by  that  which  took  place  in 
Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century.  All  this  lies  separate  from 
Grerman  art,  and  the  influence  exercised  by  these  forces 
only  operated  disturbingly.  German  art  was  forced  for 
centuries  out  of  its  peculiar  course  by  contact  with  Italy, 
and  only  now  has  it  returned  back  again  to  the  old  track, 
which,  corresponding  with  the  art-instincts  of  (Jermany,  is 
alone  fitted  for  further  progress.  There  are  many  who, 
having  become  great  in  antique  and  Italian  ideas,  consider 
the  impending  naturalisation  of  the  present  day  as  an 
error ;  if  they  would  pursue  German  art,  however,  as 
something  authorised  in  itself  from  the  first,  and  acknow- 
ledge its  effort,  as  an  embodiment  of  German  ideas,  to 
give  that  to  the  people  which  the  people  demand  from  art, 
they  must,  in  the  great  confusion  of  the  present  day,  see 
a  return  to  it  as  nothing  but  fitting  and  natural. 

At  a  period  when  in  Italy  the  plastic  arts  had  not 
yet  been  revived,  there  existed  in  Germany  a  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  the  remains  of  which  inti- 
mate the  high  degree  of  cultivation  which  these  arts  had 
reached. 

Italian  sculpture  and  architecture  were  revived  by  the 
influence  of  the  antique  works  which  were  either  preserved 
in  Home,  or  newly  brought  to  light  Not  so  painting. 
Giotto  was  in  Avignon.  How  far  north  he  penetrated 
from  there  we  know  not,  but  that  in  his  day,  things 
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were  to  be  obtained  tliere  which  ucilher  Ituly  nor  Byj 
tium  possessed,  is  certain.  The  strip  of  Europe  bet' 
the  mouths  of  the  Khone  and  the  lihioe,  the  fruitful  xnl- 
leys  of  these  two  rivers  bordering  on  each  other,  is  the 
land  in  which  the  antique  stylo  has  been  pre9i!r>'ed  and 
cultivated  more  vigorously  than  in  Italy  and  Byzaottiun. 
Here  the  contest  between  ancient  and  niodfnt  times  was 
most  natural  and  fruitful  Here  antique  archit^ctnrc  hwl 
passed  through  every  phase  into  the  Gothic  Tlure,  in  thu 
old  cities,  political  forms  never  suddenly  broke  up  and 
perished,  but  they  gradually  assumed  a  modem  tnuufor- 
mation.  Here,  if  Giotto  came  so  far,  he  found  oa  ait  pro* 
greasing  from  the  earliest  traditions,  spreading  through 
lands  on  the  right  and  left,  and  one  brunch  of  whicl 
painting — was,  I  believe,  brought  by  him  to  FlorPi 
Here,  too,  independent  of  what  hapjmned  nJWnviuils 
Italv.  the  arts  continued  to  be  cultivated.  sostwiiMl 


J 
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obstinacy,  only  strives  after  accuracy  in  imitating  what 
it  has  in  view.  However  rude  Giotto  may  appear  in  his 
portrait  of  Dante,  no  one  in  the  north  could  have  drawn 
such  an  outline.  And,  therefore,  far  inferior  as  the  Italians 
are  in  tenderness  of  colouring,  and  in  that;  fidelity  with 
which  the  Grermans  paint,  in  one  thing  they  excel  them 
— ^they  know  how  to  elevate  theur  figures  above  the 
individual  character.  In  the  cathedral  of  Bruges  there 
is  a  Madonna's  head  ascribed  to  Van  Eyck.  It  represents 
the  coimtenance  of  a  woman,  who  is  on  the  point  of 
bursting  into  tears,  but,  with  all  the  powers  she  possesses, 
she  endeavours  to  command  herself,  and  to  repress  the 
despair,  to  yield  to  which  would  be  annihilating.  The 
closed  mouth,  almost  burst  open  by  sobs  ;  the  eyes,  which 
seem  to  have  sucked  in  her  tears ;  her  pitiful  weakness, 
and  at  the  same  time  her  strength — ^is  not  to  be  described 
with  worda  Eaphael  would  never  have  got  so  £Gtr  as  to 
think  of  representing  it.  And  it  is  in  the  portrayal  of 
such  moments  that  the  masterly  power  of  the  northern 
painters  lies.  They  portray  the  most  delicate  emotions 
of  the  mind.  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Italians  can 
produce  an  attempt  in  this  direction. 

In  portraits  also,  this  national  difference  is  discovered. 
Antique  busts  and  statues  wear  the  expression  of  a  calm 
passionless  souL  The  eyes  seem  to  look  clearly  and 
steadily  into  a  light  distance,  the  lips  draw  regular  breaths, 
the  bearing  of  the  body  is  as  if  the  eyes  of  the  people  were 
upon  them  observing  their  deportment  Italian  portraits 
exhibit  sometimes  a  slight  smile;  we  feel  for  the  most 
part  that  the  masters  endeavoured  to  choose  the  happiest 
moment.  We  have  said  how  carefully  and  ingeniously 
Leonardo  induced  this  frame  of  mind  in  th^  beautiful 
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Mona  Lisa.  In  the  portndte  of  Diirer  or  Ilcilbein,  on  t 
contrary,  there  is  not  a  glimpse  of  a  transient  feoling,  not 
a  tinge  of  ideal  joy  in  the  expreeaion,  but  the  man  is 
represented  with  astonishing  care  as  he  sal  theiv  and 
allowed  himself  to  he  painted,  not  one  spark  more  excitol 
than  usual,  but  tranquil  and  deliberate,  just  &s  one  sees 
people  looking  out  of  a  window.  They  int^ndeii  to  pre 
tlic  whole  distinct  truth,  and  they  gave  it.  Nothing  less, 
nothing  more  ;  the  man  as  he  is  to-day  and  was  yestaittj. 
And  beyond  that,  the  painters  could  do  nothing ;  tb^ 
capacity  ceased. 

That  this  capacity,  however,  appealed  in  proportioo  aa 
the  mental  character  of  the  times  became  freer,  is  CTri<Iettoed 
by  the  works  of  Holbein  and  IJiirer.  They  were  influenced 
by  Italian  art  as  it  existed  prior  to  SapliaeL  PerbBpa^ 
had  Germany  had  a  capital  at  that  time  like  Bono  rfV 
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further  mention),    and   foreign   ideas   and   foreign  style 
overcame  what  was  nationaL 

Nevertheless,   the    difference   between    Eomanic  and 
Gennanic  conceptions  was  too  profound  for  it  not  soon 
again  to  break  forth.      The  arts  which  had  languished 
in  Germany  flourished  again  in  the  Netherlands.     Rubens 
is  the  greatest  here.     In  a  strange  w^ay  he  seemed  to 
combine  the  opposite  styles.     In  the  technical  part  he 
belongs  entirely  to  Italy.     It  was  there  he  learned  to  paint 
and  to  arrange.    The  pomp  of  the  Spanish  and  Roman 
Catholic  church  furnished  him  wnth  religious  materials, 
imperial  policy  with  historical.     In    spite   of  this,  his 
figures,  faces,  and  everything  belonging  to  lifeless  nature, 
testify  the  Germanic  conception  of  his  paintinga      He 
painted  a  dying  Christ,  which,  regarded  as  a  portrait  of 
him  whom  we  honour  under  this  name,  would  be  insuffer- 
able :  a  common  figure  taken  from  nature,  as  though  a 
German  peasant  robbed  of  his  garments  were  lying  there, 
the  signs  of  death  presenting  themselves  in  his  body,  and 
yet  this  body,  its  position,  its  flesh,  the  muscles  from  the 
tangled  hair  to  the  sole  of  his  feet,  are  produced  on  the 
canvass  with  a  truth  and  ability  which  makes  us  say 
with  admiration  that  only  a  great  artist  could  have  painted 
it      Rubens   could  do  nothing  beyond  the  bare  natura 
He  painted  a  Last  Judgment :  it  would  be  inconceivable 
for  any  man  to  approach  it  with  religious  feelings.     Christ 
is  sitting  there  with  his  beard  and  curling  hair,  with  an 
air  of  noble  superiority,  like  a  prince  looking  at  an  execu- 
tion, a  Spanish  king  perhaps,  when  heretics  were  to  be 
burned ;  and  the  condemned  rush  in  the  form  of  a  cascade 
of  naked  women  of  the  fattest  kind  pSle-m^le  into  hell, 
like  a  pailful  of  fishes  emptied  out.    And  yet,  what  life 
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is  there  in  tliis  colossal  piece  of  hmnaQ  flush !  What  Initli 
in  the  strange  allegorical  pictures  in  th«  Academy  nt 
BnisBels  1  How  graceful  even  is  the  mixture  of  antiqnr 
divinities  nnd  earthly  priiicea,  both  dressed  in  the  latest 
fashion,  and  dt^signed  \>y  Rubens  to  glorify  the  deeds 
of  the  royal  family  of  France !  His  picturai,  hoireref. 
only  afi'ord  tnie  enjoyment  when  they  appear  at  onoe  aa 
portraits.  Thus  it  ia  with  the  Mary  In  the  cutlietlnl  nt 
Antwerp,  who  steps  forwanl  incredibly  gracefully,  likr 
a  delicate  yoimg  Flemish  peasant  girl ;  or  th«  Aduntitjn 
of  Mary  in  the  Church  of  St  Jacques,  wJhotj  Itubcna 
painted  himself  and  his  first  and  second  wife  btith  young 
and  blooming,  as  if  he  had  had  them  both  with  him  at  the 
same  time.  Tliese  figures,  each  in  itsi'lf.  or  in  cautnifit  to 
each  other,  form  a  dtarmtng  picture.  The  one,  anient, 
bnlliants  hold,  energetic,  but  still  tender  and  lowly ;  the 
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lution,  this  attempt  had  been  once  more  made  in  Italy, 
not  exactly  against  the  Venetians,  but  against  the  school 
forming  in  Bologna  under  the  Carracci,  which  fancied  it 
had  discovered  a  so-called  best  method,  resting  on  a  general 
knowledge  of  all  that  had  been  hitherto  produced,  and  by 
which,  whether  it  were  good  or  bad,  all  that  was  charac- 
teristic was  abolished,  not  to  mention  individual  influence. 
To  use  what  had  been  acquired  with  taste,  this  was  the 
secret.  This  was  opposed  by  Michael  Angelo  Caravaggio, 
a  master  who,  with  an  unusual  eye  for  lines  as  well  as 
colour,  but  with  no  feeling  for  ideal  beauty,  has  produced 
works,  which,  like  daguerreotype  imitations  of  natural 
incidents,  surpass  everything  executed  in  this  way  even  up 
to  the  present  day,  and  whose  influence  contributed  much 
to  lead  subsequent  painters  back  again  to  natura  But 
Caravaggio  had  always  Italieoi  nature  before  him,  the 
charms  of  which  it  seems,  almost  against  his  will,  forced 
him  to  portray  the  tender  and  the  lovely.  We,  however, 
are  now  alluding  to  a  Netherland  master,  upon  whom 
neither  the  Italian  sky,  nor  the  antique,  nor  Baphael,  nor 
Michael  Angelo,  exerted  their  unconscious  influence ;  en- 
dowed with  the  same  obstinate  adherence  to  the  nature  of 
his  country,  with  all-surpassing  talent,  with  an  immense 
sense  of  colour,  a  colossal  power  of  invention,  and  with  [an 
industry  which  appears  truly  inconceivable, — and  this  was 
Rembrandt,  to  me  the  greatest  painter  which  his  age  pro- 
duced. 

Rembrandt,  like  Michael  Angelo,  created  a  world  for 
himself.  Whether  he  painted  or  etched,  he  transports  us 
with  our  whole  soul  into  that  which  he  represents.  His 
portraits  are  like  sudden  apparitions  of  people  whom  we 
watch,  just  as,  unseen  by  night,  we  might  look  into  a  strange 
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room  through  a  window.    He  likes  to  heighten  this  charm 
by  a  striking  light ;  but  he  does  not  need  it     He  paints  a 
smiling  child  stretching  out  an  apple  to  us,  till  we  could 
gnisp  it  to  take  it  from  him.    He  etches  Adam  and  Etc 
under  the  apple-tree,  he  a  naked,  clownish  peasant^  she  a 
cow-girl ;  but  we  see  them  living  before  us,  and  hear  in 
fancy  their  silly  chatter.    The  acuteness  with  which  Eem- 
brandt  obsen'os,  the  innocence  with  which  he  representSj 
the  romantic  charm  which  he  wraps  round  his  works, 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  regard  them  otherwise  than 
with  delight»  and  w^ith  the  desire  to  possess  them.    From 
the  most  insignificant  sketch  he  elicits  something  that 
gives  deliglit     He  etches  a  strip  of  water,  a  couple  of  trees, 
and  a  cottagi^,  beneath  them,  as  thougli  one  had  it  in  view 
as  the  object  of  a  walk.     All  his  biblical  scenes  are  adorned 
often  with  horrible  figures,  with  a  Christ  of  fearful  ugliness, 
but  yet  really  so  striking,  so  truly  a  copy  of  that  which 
came  into  his  mind,  that  we  never  think  of  gainsajdng  it 
Tliere  is  no  art  in  it,  in  the  antique  or  Italian  sense  ;   it  is, 
we  might  say,  a  thing  of  the  imagination,  a  permanence 
given  by  lines  and  colour  to  things  which  pass  casually 
before  the  eye,  or  wander  through  the  mind,  a  representa- 
tion which  one  feels  constrained  to  gaze  upon.     There  is 
nothing  to   elevate  and   mould  the   soul,  to   excite  our 
noblest  feelings,  to  calm  our  passions  ;  but  it  contains  that 
which  art  must  possess  for  the  Germanic  mind — not  merely 
tnith,  but  reality — that  which  Shakespeare  possesses,  and 
all  the  poets  whom  we  rank  as  our  best.     We  demand 
situations  into  which  we  can  enter,  and,  where  painting 

represents  no  ideas,  we  want  imitations  of  nature,  as  illusive 
as  they  can  be. 

*rom  this  there  arose  subsequently  in  the  Netherlands 
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the  school  of  those  who  endeavoured,  by  every  employment 
of  art,  to  represent  passive  stiU  Ufa  Exact  imitations 
of  the  most  ordinary  household  implements  were  produced. 
Flowers,  dead  or  living  game,  birds,  knives,  glasses — ^in 
short,  anything  which  could  be  represented ;  and  as  the 
prime  of  this  branch  of  art,  landscape-painting,  the  true 
excellence  of  the  art-productions  of  the  present  day.  With 
landscape,  which  at  first  formed  only  the  background  of 
figures,  and  afterwards,  without  figures,  represented  only 
the  distance,  the  sky,  the  sea,  trees,  and  rocks,  aU  was 
given  up  which  had  hitherto  been  designated  as  art  A 
landscape  would  have  been  an  empty  board  to  Michael 
Angelo,  as  the  most  beautiful  region  without  man  was  a 
wilderness  to  him ;  the  Greeks,  Eomans,  and  Italians,  re- 
quired men  and  cities,  the  Germans  imtouched  nature  and 
solitude.  Yet,  as  with  increasing  civilization  the  charac- 
teristics of  nations  began  to  intermingle,  so  the  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  still  life  seems  to  have  broken  upon  the  Italians 
and  French  also,  and  where  the  human  form  had  been  ex- 
hausted in  every  position  and  effect,  landscape  painting 
emerged  as  the  production  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the 
domain  of  art.  Claude  Lorraine,  Salvator  Eosa,  and  Poussin, 
stood  with  the  Netherlanders  as  masters  of  equal  repute 
with  historical  painters.  And,  with  the  introduction  of 
landscape,  music  prevailed  instead  of  poetry.  But  though 
by  both  the  deepest  feelings  can  be  expressed,  himian  lan- 
guage and  human  form  are  alone  able  to  utter  and  portray 
them  ;  and  thus  music  and  landscape  denote  rather  a  weak- 
ness than  a  strength  of  the  age,  which  would  prefer  to 
dream  and  forget,  than  to  see  and  act.  Both  these,  however, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  past  century  alone  remained  as  the 
arts  in   which  personal  feeling  found  its  expression :  in 
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pot-try,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  figiire-jMiiutuig,  iLen' 
wafi  only  mannerism.  Tlie  fonner  lieligtiUtd  tho  higlwtt 
circles  as  aiuusemente  to  which  they  cKJcasionully  dcvotwl 
themselves  :  the  latter  were  consigned  to  the  mediamcal 
hand  often  of  very  talented  maBters,  who  completed  excel- 
lent things  in  their  different  brancbca  of  art,  Imt  were  so 
completely  subject  to  the  demands  of  fashion,  that  no 
ideas  found  their  way  into  their  works. 


Such  waa  the  state  of  things  when,  about  the  middla 
the  laat  century,  French  literature  began  to  iiiBudiiiK 
many,  and  the  weapons  which  had  been  used  agtuust  Koi 
were   now  turned  against  Protestantism.     Wliilst 
Boman  lands,  the  end  of  the  contest  was  a  Xiind  of  monl 
dissolution,  so  that  everythine  existing  beiran  to  waver  and 
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ibility  of  man  as  one  united  nature,  began  to  take  root 
in  men's  minds.  The  future  appeared  as  something  to  be 
determined  by  analogy  with  the  past ;  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  was  considered  in  its  full  extent,  and 
an  historical  position  only  was  assigned  to  Christianity ;  and 
the  mind,  striving  after  such  an  elevated  view  of  things,  saw 
itself  transported  into  a  realm  of  freedom ;  all  that  had 
before  seemed  fixed  and  immovable,  suddenly  appeared  as 
a  creation  of  the  human  will,  to  which  liberty  was  given  to 
adopt  any  other  course,  and  over  which  the  powers  of  earth 
possessed  no  obligatory  and  supreme  direction.  Man  was 
free.  To  will  was  aU  that  was  necessary  to  do.  All  that 
was  requisite  was  only  to  perceive  the  highest  good,  in  order 
to  advance  towards  it.  Such  were  the  final  results  reached 
by  the  new  critical  contemplation  of  human  things. 

Even  at  the  present  day  these  principles  form  the  ele- 
ment of  life  in  which  those  move  who  exercise  true  power 
over  mankind,  and  to  whose  knowledge  others  must  sub- 
mit We  labour  to  set  aside  the  hindrances  which,  as  out- 
ward conditions  of  life,  are  still  left  as  remnants  of  times 
of  less  distinctness,  and  which  are  tenaciously  adhered  to 
by  the  multitude.  What  Winckelmann  did  for  art  through 
the  ancients,  a  whole  succession  of  men  have  done  for  other 
branches  of  science — all  striving  towards  the  same  aim, 
and  therefore,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  working  into 
each  other  s  hands.  A  vast  arrangement  of  things  began. 
To  him,  who  considered  the  world  in  the  old  spirit,  this 
activity  must  have  appeared  like  destruction.  The  reproach 
was  raised  that  they  were  pulling  down,  and  would  not 
know  how  to  build  up.  And  when  the  results  of  this 
criticism  were  at  length  brought  about,  and  a  kingdom 
like  France  fell  to  ruin  within  a  few  years,  it  seemed  as 
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if  tlie  times  of  general  destruction  had  lK^:mi,  in  wl 
even  in  the  present  day,  many  believe  who  see  before  ttKtn 
the  certain  riiin  of  the  human  race. 

Literature  had  caused  this  morcmoDt :  th«  people*  hftd 
become  accugtomed  to  allow  themsdves  u>  be  i&flm!nc«d 
by  it  alone.  lu  the  donmin  of  literature,  the  consequences 
of  this  revolution  in  the  minds  of  the  people  wtin;  now 
exhibited. 

Wlien  before  great  and  startling  things  hod  been  pni- 
duced,  poeta  and  writers  had  hitliL'rto  always  adliered  h> 
what  had  been  handed  down  to  them  ;  th«y  had  had 
models  before  them,  they  had  alloweil  things  b»dongin^  to 
others  to  influence  them,  and  while  they  had  gainnl 
reputation,  a  fixed  outward  form  had  had  a  great  sboK  in 
the  succesB.  Then  Itousaeau  appeared  la  France; 
wrote  his  new  Eloiec.    It  was  a  work  perfectly  wit 
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couched  in  words,  compared  with  which  everjrthing  before 
must  have  appeared  cold  and  calculating.  And  thus  did 
Goethe  besides  in  his  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  ;  thus  did 
Schiller  in  his  Robbers — ^works  which,  casting  aside  the  re- 
strictions of  vague  feeling,  ridiculed  everything  established, 
and  showed  a  freedom  of  action  such  as  never  before  had 
been  laid  claim  to  or  attempted.  No  conditions  were 
henceforth  necessary  for  artistic  work  Pure  passion 
seemed  to  satisfy.  Everything  offered  itself  to  her,  and 
placed  itself  at  her  service. 

In  this  sense  a  revival  also  of  the  plastic  arts  now 
occurred. 

Uninterruptedly  since  the  sixteenth  century,  antiquity 
had  been  held  up  to  view  in  writings  and  works  of  art. 
The  French  tragedists  were  proud  of  complying  with  the 
rules  of  Aristotle.  In  schools  and  imiversities,  ancient 
culture  formed  the  basis  of  the  instruction.  Sculptors 
and  painters  spoke  of  Phidias  and  Apelles.  But  all  that 
ancient  times  had  produced  had  been  hitherto  conceived 
in  the  lump  as  a  whole.  iEschylus  and  Terence,  Aristotle 
and  Seneca,  Homer  and  Virgil,  works  of  Greek  and  Bomaii 
artists,  all  appeared  en  bloc  as  the  mental  expression  of  one 
single  past  epoch,  which  was  designated  the  ancient  world. 
Winckelmann  brought  a  system  into  this  disorder  iis 
regards  the  plastic  art,  and  his  opinion  that  the  conditions 
of  its  origin  may  be  discovered  in  every  work,  thus  sepa- 
rating the  periods  of  the  past,  began  to  obtain  over  artists. 
They  learned  to  criticise  works  as  necessary  products  of 
distinct  circumstances,  they  examined  appearances  with 
perfect  freedom,  they  disengaged  themselves  from  all 
that  hitherto  had  seemed  an  indispensable  condition,  and 
began  to  work  anew.     Poor  young  men,  who  scarcelj' 
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i,  if  they  ooold  coir 
dvpoQ  paiotinR 
t  wUetk  had  DoUtio^ 
»  «C  ifar  «U  Myla  uf  punting. 
I  aJM  art  in  tbc  worid 
s  vUck  tkrr  bnd.  ft9  tidied  Ksardh^  In  tlieir  own 
■^■ito.  ^id  Aw»  As  M^ne  as  it  suited  Uidr  pannal 
IIo  nxmBnM9it4 
V  filled  tbeir  8oal& 
iby,  tetipoo,  htBtw^, 
ad  peebrr,  aad  tte  wb  of  tk»  jlMtic  aits  and  tbuse  oT 
tW  poeiB  [Kcseaeed  riMHk  cqial  n^  for  their  aqdriuf 
ihMb  as  tiwT  bad  «w»  dvo  is  IGelnel  Anuria  Ideas 
wtse  tfae  jnonftl  ik^i>  to  tfto^  puataags  wore  only  Uie 
ixMfayihaXckAtd^aa.  It«a»«f  little  wmnuit  to  ttMB 
wliMbar  tber  vmk  stnKk  people  <u  no  ;  they  tnly  entekJ 
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reading  the  letter  which  he  wrote  from  liome  to  the  Prus- 
sian minister,  who,  not  without  a  presentiment  of  what 
the  man  was  worth,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  with  all 
the  conceit  of  a  civil  functionary,  considers  his  high  posi- 
tion as  higher  than  mind  and  character — attempted  to 
prescribe  to  Carstens  from  Berlin.  This  letter  is  well 
known ;  but  the  origmal  is  said  to  have  been  written  in 
still  stronger  terms  than  the  copy  contained  in  Femow's 
valuable  biography.  For  the  first  time,  a  ray  of  pride,  such 
as  Michael  Angelo  felt,  burst  out  again  from  the  soul  of  an 
artist.  Again,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  an  artist  over  whom 
Michael  Angelo  exercised  an  influence.  Michael  Angelo 
was  at  that  time  always  spoken  of  with  reverence,  especially 
in  Italy  ;  he  stood  before  all  as  one  never  to  be  surpassed. 
But  what  he  had  been,  no  one  dreamt ;  and  the  connection 
between  his  works  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  never 
once  awakened  inquiry.  Gtoethe  relates,  how  artiste  dis- 
puted in  Eome  whether  Eaphael  or  Michael  Angelo  were 
the  greater.  We  can  be  sure,  that  where  questions  of  such 
a  kind  are  raised  respecting  great  men,  no  spark  of  true 
understanding  comes  into  play.  It  was  not  Michael 
Angelo's  buildings  and  statues  that  now  exercised  an 
influence,  but  his  art  of  producing  everything  almost  by 
outline  alone,  and  the  manly  independence  breathed  forth 
from  his  works. 

Carstens'  works  were  indeed  often  nothing  but  sketches 
with  light  shadows,  or,  when  he  painted,  pictures  which 
could  be  produced  in  the  cheapest  manner.  Unconcerned 
at  the  opposition  which  was  abundantly  raised  against 
him,  he  endeavoured  to  express  what  appeared  the  highest 
to  him  ;  and  the  enthusiasm  which  these  simple  expres- 
sions of  a  great  mind  excited,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the 
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t  Ul  time  bM 

I  B  Gemaar,  ■§  ts  %e  taned  to  the 

epotikitfi,  Btni- 
r  cmU  fndnce  good 
k  IB  thym  ;  bat 
■tow.ftg»  tiKie  i^BRHBiB  111.  ■iiiii«>iiT  lij  ■  hitler 
tfiA,  jort  M  aa  nt  rf'  jwU^.  anee  Goethe't  time,  bw 
nnnabcne  ill  other  fitantaie. 

Cazsten^  great  naoeMBr  is  Cornelias,  to  vbom,  diffcreot 
tohujaedeoesHn,agTcatagefaasbe«igt&iit«^aiid  htwhrnn 
the  German  origjnal  of  thia  mtk  is  dedicated.  He  bu 
become  old  kmo^  fa>  be  bimaelf  aDowed,  like  Midud 
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ceived  the  human  body  as  though  he  saw  it  for  the  first 
time,  and  had  never  seen  it  painted  and  drawn  by  others  ; 
and  while  adhering  thus  strictly  to  nature,  he  has  under- 
stood at  the  same  time  how  to  satisfy  the  peculiar  bias  of 
the  (Jerman  mind  with  respect  to  exact  individual  charac- 
teristics. The  great  simple  passions  of  men  form  the 
subject  of  his  works.  No  one  since  Michael  Angelo's 
death  has  presented  such  vast  problems  to  art  as  Cornelius, 
whose  noble  conceptions  have  been  more  powerfully  and 
grandly  embodied  with  increasing  years.  He  is  a  painter 
in  the  highest  sense.  Like  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
he  touches  the  intellectual  life  of  the  people  on  all 
points,  and  endeavours  to  represent  that  which  most 
deeply  affects  their  minds.  Yet  in  spite  of  all,  how  do 
his  efforts,  and  all  that  has  resulted  from  them,  tell  upon 
the  people  ? 

Let  us  place  Michael  Angelo's  name  in  stead  of  his. 
What  would  he  be  able  to  do  were  he  now  to  appear,  and 
what  proportion  would  his  influence  bear  to  that  which 
(joethe  exercised,  and  imceasingly  continues  to  exercise? 
Groethe's  life  flows  like  an  indispensable  stream  through 
the  Grerman  lands  ;  Michael  Angelo  in  the  present  day 
would  have  had  no  more  influence  than  Goethe  would  have 
possessed,  had  he  appeared  in  Michael  Angelo's  times. 
What  Michael  Angelo  would  have  missed  in  the  present  day, 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  people  whose  eye  had  in  his  time 
been  prepared  for  him  for  a  century  ;  what  Groethe  would 
have  missed  at  that  time,  is  the  extent  of  the  mental  horizon, 
which,  as  things  were  three  centuries  ago,  appears  to  us 
now  contracted  and  narrow.  Cotmtries  were  at  that  time 
like  limited  seas,  upon  which  a  moderate  coast  navigation 
is  carried  on ;  at  the  present  day  all  the  quarters  of  the 
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globe  form  ime  single  oction,  wliich  is  Ijuldly  ItavcTBed  fl 
all  directiona.  To  effect  an  influcaicp,  we  neud  atmngiT" 
means  tlian  paintings  whicb  do  nut  change  their  }Jaue. 
What  ia  art  to  iia  now,  when  nations  are  agitatMl  wiih 
unrest  ?  It  huslies  not  the  iniinite  misgiviiiga  lltot  a^ 
press  us,  that  expectation  of  a  great  destiny  vrhicli  we 
look  for  liko  a  revelation.  We  press  onwanls,  instotid 
of  resting  and  decorating  places  for  the  quiet  ciijo>^4:iit 
of  life.  Tlie  times  are  passed,  when,  as  in  th«  days  of 
Michael  Angelo,  the  ocean  surrounded  Europe  an  the  great 
central  land,  beyond  which  lay  fabulous  regions,  and  at 
the  heart  of  which  was  Italy,  as  the  ceutie  of  creatioa 
The  atmosphere  and  the  finnament  of  stars  are  no  longer 
u  fabulous  space  without  limits ;  science  peiiettates  into 
the  iiumeasiirable,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  is  anoly^ 
that  we  may  know  of  what  matter  the  great  lumiatnu  ball 
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tion  of  works  which  artists  of  past  ages  had  executed 
seems  to  have  satisfied  far  more  than  the  enjoyment  of  the 
newest  production.  And  if  t  the  plastic  art  was  valued  as 
the  adorning  of  places  to  which  men  clung  with  affection  : 
in  the  present  day,  when  almost  every  one  wanders  about 
without  a  fixed  home,  either  in  his  native  city  or  in  the 
lands  he  visits,  so  that  scarcely  anyone  dies  where  he  was 
bom,  the  main  object  of  all  art  seems  to  be  lost.  To  the 
Athenians,  Greece  was  the  only  land  from  the  beginning  ; 
all  round  were  barbarians,  round  the  barbarians  the  ocean, 
round  the  ocean  the  infinite  heavens.  Who  now,  however 
much  he  may  cling  to  his  country,  cherishes  even  the  idea 
of  such  a  feeling?  The  Germans,  knowing  that  Celts  or 
Sclaves  first  inhabited  the  soil  on  which  they  stand,  look 
upon  that  almost  alone  as  their  country,  where  their 
people  are.  The  old  Germanic  feeling  again  prevails. 
They  need  nothing  but  a  climate  somewhat  resembling 
their  own,  for  the  rest  they  only  require  their  people  and 
their  friends  thera  I  ask  myself,  I  who  regard  art  as 
the  noblest  fruit  of  human  activity,  why  I  can  so  com- 
pletely do  without  it  and  its  works  in  view  of  the  clouds 
which  drift  over  the  sky,  of  the  woods  whose  rustling 
murmur  fills  my  soul,  and  of  the  sunshine  which  moves 
above  the  wooded  hills.  I  know  that  I  went  from  Bome 
to  Florence,  quite  filled  with  the  thoughts  of  the  things  I 
had  seen,  that  in  Florence,  absorbed  again  with  art,  I 
could  scarcely  conceive  returning  to  a  land  where  art 
flourished  miserably,  as  a  blessing  but  scantily  yielded. 
I  went  from  thence  to  Naples.  In  livomo  I  embarked 
on  board  a  vessel,  and  had  nothing  before  me  but  the 
sky,  the  sea,  and  the  distant  coast  Sitting  hy^  night 
on  the  deck,  I  saw,  gliding  past  me,   the  dusky  blue 
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shadows  of  the  islands  through  which  we  made  o 
and  the  day  dawned,  while  the  stars  became  huijer  and 
brighter.  Suddejily  in  the  (fctanc*  there  rose  obliquely 
from  the  horizon,  a  thin  lino  of  light ;  we  came  cean^, 
Vesuvius  stood  out  from  the  sky,  one  aide  of  which  the 
atpeaming  lava  hod  thus  marked,  and  while  the  islands 
round  suddenly  rose  out  of  the  mist,  we  sailed  round  the 
last  headland,  and  the  whole  majesty  of  the  bay  of  Ntploi 
lay  spread  out  before  me.  What  then  were  the  piuctiiigt, 
and  statues,  and  palaces  to  me  ? 

And  wliere  do  we  finil  a.  trace  of  this  aU-absoibiDj; 
feeling  amon;;  the  Greeks,  Xtotnans,  and  Italians  of  MicbaeJ 
Angelo's  day  ? 

And  this,  too,  is  to  be  borne  ia  mind — ^what  d 
us  to-day  in  tlio  ruins  of  Bume  and  the  paintiiigs  ■ 
,  is  the  enjoyment  of  memoiy  aa  well  M  I 
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this  for  him  ?  And  even  if  Groethe  were  right  as  r^ards 
his  own  time — for  his  Italian  journey  occurred  at  that 
period  prior  to  the  French  revolution,  when  there  was  no 
idea  of  the  doings  and  disturbances  which  followed  in 
Grermany — ^he  would  have  judged  differently  in  the  present 
day.  Cornelius's  career,  had  Goethe  been  his  contemporary, 
would  have  shown  him  that  he  erred.  For  what  has  been 
the  end  of  this  mighty  power,  waited  for  through  centuries, 
and  no  successor  to  which  wiU  probably  appear  for  cen- 
turies to  come  ?  With  deep  shame  I  write  the  f&te  awarded 
to  this  man  in  Prussia.  He  is  not,  indeed,  allowed  to  suffer 
want — an  honourable,  brilliant  old  age  has  fallen  to  his 
lot  But  while  for  that  which  is  called  official  art  the 
greatest  simis  are  fixed  and  given,  not  only  are  there  none 
finished  of  the  paintings  ordered  of  Cornelius — ^the  cartoons 
of  which,  wherever  they  appear,  eclipse  everything  else, 
imsightly  as  is  their  grey  paper  and  charcoal  strokes — ^but 
so  much  cannot  even  be  obtained  in  Berlin  as  a  couple  of 
simple  walls  for  the  cartoons  of  the  paintings  executed  by 
him  in  Munich,  which  are  kept  shut  up,  and  the  permanent 
exhibition  of  which  would  exercise  the  greatest  influence 
upon  German  art !  And,  worst  of  all,  neither  ill-will  nor 
intrigue  seem  to  blame  for  this — it  can  only  be  laid  to  the 
perfect  absence  of  feeling  for  the  injury  and  disgrace  in- 
flicted on  the  people,  and  called  down  upon  themselves. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  would  have  fared  little  better  with 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  had  they  written  and  sung  in  the 
days  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.* 

♦  See  Appendix,  Note  LXXXIX. 
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'What  made  the  art  of  the  Greeks  so  great,  ma  the 
perfect  balance  in  the  cultivation  of  the  pcwple.  As 
poets,  a3  politicianB,  as  animals  (we  nse  the  tenu  to  ex- 
press physical  life  alone),  they  stood  Bi>on  the  same  heighl 
as  they  occupied  as  philosophers,  soldiers,  and  aitiats.  Eaeb 
of  these  hranclies  separately  considered,  seems  to  carry  tbli 
day  over  the  rest.  They  stand  before  tie  like  a  model  Iwdy,* 
while  other  nations  have  their  weak  point  somewherw. 
reflection  of  this  shines  forth  again  in  the  Italians  uf  thn 
sixteenth  century,  but  it  is  nu  more  than  a  refiectioa  Their 
culture  was  endlessly  defective,  Michael  Angelo  towered 
too  high  above  others,  and  the  decline  which  took  place 
was  too  sudden,  while  it  required  ceutunea  to  bring  tbft 
Greeks  from  their  elevated  position.    With  ns  Gei 
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architect  may  show  more  or  less  taste,  but  the  true  value 
of  which  has  vanished.  The  material  and  its  judicious 
application  form  for  a  time  the  main  point  to  which  urn'- 
versal  attention  is  directed. 

As  regards  sculpture,  many  statues  are  erected  ;  but  it 
seems  as  if  greater  importance  was  given  to  the  casting, 
and  that  the  model  was  considered  only  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  more  difficult  task.  Statues  are  no  longer  the 
visible  link  uniting  the  people  to  the  departed  forms  of  the 
great  men  they  represent  The  statues  might  one  and  all 
not  be  there,  and  the  great  men  would  be  just  as  near  ns. 
The  feeling  for  art  as  a  part  of  the  national  consciousness 
is  lacking.  Painters  try  in  vain  to  work  as  it  were  in  the 
name  of  the  people.  They  can  represent  nothing  but  their 
own  individual  peculiarities. 

A  work  of  art  is  efiTective  in  the  present  day  not  from 
what  it  represents,  not  from  the  place  which  it  adorns,  nor 
from  the  remembrance  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  erected, 
but  it  makes  an  impression,  because  it  shows  how  an  ap- 
pointed artist  has  conceived  things  and  how  he  has  re- 
produced them.  It  must  be  he  and  no  other.  We  always 
wish  to  know  who  has  executed  it  That  only  awakens 
interest  in  the  present  day  which  appears  to  reveal  a 
character.  But  to  the  creative  mind  it  matters  little  what 
this  or  that  society  or  a  single  city  says  of  him :  he  will  ad- 
dress himself  to  all,  and  work  as  unconditionally  as  possible. 

The  industry  of  the  sculptor  has  given  place  to  that  of 
the  writer.  Whoever  has  anything  to  say  in  the  present 
day,  writes  it  Nor  is  effort  made  to  obtain  a  good 
style,  the  aim  is  to  suit  many  minds.  What  is  written 
is  then  sent  forth  into  the  world  to  seek  tmknown  friends, 
with  whom  it  finds  a  hearing.    Such  work  would  have 
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l)eeii  iuconceivaMu  formerly,  l^iciiavl  An^^o  vorkvd 
lor  Rome,  Shakspeare  for  London,  GuuUic  for  nuuilun)! 
At  the  present  day,  the  man  wlw  is  conmone  of  ina&U 
talent,  knows  of  only  two  powers  by  whiih  he  is  in- 
fluenced :  the  creative  power  within  him,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  uuiversal  iuviiiible  multitude  to  whom  he  com* 
municatee  his  ideas.  Fope»  would  no  longer  find  men 
like  Michaol  An^elo.  Living  at  the  present  day  ho 
would  not  have  troubled  himself  to  painl  walls  uid  In 
Bprve  masters.  Very  different  objects  would  occupy  hii 
mind.  I  have  said  that  Carstetts  prefeirod  to  dnw,  nd 
painted  with  the  simplest  means :  in  this,  too,  I  sM  odo- 
solation  for  Cornelius,  that  although  his  cartootifi  ore  not 
iinished,  yet  as  they  stand  he  seems  to  liave  completed  lui 
work.  His  true  talent  iB  drawing.  The  w&lls  in  Mtmicht 
which  he  painted  or  superintended,  are  of  leas  TbIuc  to  me 
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museums,  in  which  the  best  works  can  stand  open  to  all 
as  public  property.  The  building  is  not  considered,  but  its 
contents,  which  can  be  changed  at  any  moment  And  how 
natural  such  an  idea  is  to  the  people,  is  shown  by  the  gifts 
of  private  persons,  who  are  incited  by  a  feeling  that  a  work 
of  art  may  no  longer  be  a  possession  which  can  be  with- 
held. Hence,  if  the  state  would  do  an3rthing  for  the  arts 
in  the  present  day,  museums  must  be  built,  and  com- 
mittees, not  selected  from  officials  but  from  independent 
men,  the  members  of  which  might  be  partly  appointed  by 
the  artists  themselves,  should  decide  what  works  should 
pass  into  the  public  possession.  A  connection  with  the 
state  would  be  thus  secured  to  artists,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  sale  of  great  works  would  be  rendered  possible. 
When  anything  superior  is  produced,  it  can  thus  alone 
find  its  right  position,  without  wounding  the  power  which 
created  it,  by  a  sense  of  dependence,  and  thus  interrupting 
the  course  of  its  internal  development. 

For  freedom  is  the  first  condition.  Why  are  men  in 
the  present  day  so  deeply  interested  in  Michael  Angelo  ? 
Is  it  from  his  paintings,  which,  half  destroyed  by  time, 
are  only  accessible  to  those  who  go  to  Eome  ?  or  fix)m  his 
statues,  which,  still  more  hidden  than  his  paintings,  are  in 
Eome  and  Florence  ?  The  feeling  with  which  he  produced 
them, — that  feeling  that  all  his  works  and  deeds  are  to  be 
regarded  only  as  a  single  act,  emanating  not  from  the 
artist  alone,  but  from  the  citizen  of  his  country,  from  the 
man  who  was  on  all  points  great  and  strong  and  noble  ; — 
this  feeling  awakens  him  from  the  dead,  and  excites  in  us 
the  irresistible  longing  to  draw  nearer  to  him. 

Nor  shall  we  stop  here.  Times  will  come  again  in  which 
peace  will  return,  nations  will  again  begin  harmoniously 
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to  adorn  their  lands,  and  cities  will  again  take  pride 
in  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  great.  It 
is  certain  that  all  we  accumulate  novr,  will  one  day  be 
fully  enjoyed.  Those  artists  who,  working  in  secret,  are 
unappreciated  or  valued  leas  than  they  deserve  will  be 
then  understood  in  their  works,  and  will  occupy  the  place 
befitting  them.  We  know  not  when  this  will  be, — it  may 
be  soon,  or  it  may  be  after  the  lapse  of  years.  Then,  how- 
ever, and  then  only,  will  Michael  Angelo  also  be  appreciated 
as  he  ought  to  be. 
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Harford,  iL  3,  places  the  mediation  of  Tommaso  di  Prate  erro- 
neonsly  in  this  year. 

IL— P^  6. 

As  the  question  respecting  modem  imitations  of  the  Laocoon  has 
become  a  matter  of  discussion  from  some  recently-discovered  antique 
bas-reliefs  of  this  group  (about  which  Professor  Emil  Hubner  at 
Berlin  lectured  at  the  Winckelmann  festival  of  1863,  before  the 
archaeological  society),  I  will  here  quote  the  passages,  which  seem 
to  be  of  importance,  besides  those  already  mentioned. 

1.  Vas.,  xiiL  72  (Delle  opere  di  Jacopo  Sansovino).  Bemgheta 
was  probably  the  ^  young  Spaniard'*  whom  Michael  Angelo  recom- 
mended to  his  brother  (p.  283),  and  as  the  latter  left  Rome  in 
1508,  the  competition  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  this  year.  It  may 
likewise  be  supposed,  that  the  head  in  the  Aremberg  collection  may 
be  a  copy  of  one  of  the  models  executed  on  this  occasion.  Still,  I 
consider  it  an  antique  work,  so  far  as  the  plaster-cast  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  in  the  Berlin  museum  allows  me  to  judge  of  the 
workmanship. 

2.  FiorUlo,  L  137,  quotes  a  passage  out  of  the  "  Historia  von 
Herm  Qeorgen,  and  Caspam  von  Frundsperg,  Frankfurt,  1572,**  in 
which  it  is  said,  that  the  Laocoon  was  destroyed  in  1527  by  the 
Germans  and  Spaniards.  Bandinelli's  restoration  would  therefore 
have  been  imdone,  and  Montorsoli's  renovation  would  have  been 
necessary.  The  question  now  is,  how  much  was  destroyed  in  1527, 
and  whether  the  serpents,  which  now  appear  to  have  been  several 
times  restored,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  the  sons,  were  intact  previous 
to  1527.  As  regards  the  latter,  they  were  not  thus  restored  by 
Montorsoli ;  but,  according  to  Murray^s  handbook,  they  were  added 
by  subsequent  sculptors. 


Yasari  does  not  my  a  word  ot  copies  of  tHe  groDp  a 
>r  a  syllablv  of  other  gmaller  copies  in  bronze. 


Guii-vidrdini  ^-ires  the  beat  aceoant  of  the  afbunt  of  the  time. 
He  L'DCcivil  Dii'-t  Jceply  into  them,  aod  reviewed  them  aa  a  pob- 
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.  .  .  ricotilo,  come  pid  <E  eema  che  Piero  di  Filippo  Gondi  nd 
richieje  ilelk  Saizrestia  naova  di  Son  Lorenio,  per  nascondeni  c«rte 
loro  robe,  yvr  riapftto  del  pericolo  in  che  noi  ci  troviamo,  e 
gtagt-n  a  d)  veiitinove  di  Apriie  15S7  v"  ha  cominciata  a  far  portaic 
certi  fasci :  dice  che  eoao  panni  lini  deUa  eorella,  e  io,  per  lun 
Tedere  e'  fatti  i^uo,  ut  dove  e'  si  oascomle  dette  Tube,  gli  ho  dato  la 
chiave  di  detin  Sagreatia  delta  sera.     Further  : — 

Rii-onlo,  oggi  i:iueato  di  Tenti  qnattro  di  Setl«mbi«  IQ28,  com' 
io  bo  pagalo  ducati  trentaaette  d'  oro  bughi,  e  groasoni  tiedki,  e 
dasaii  ^  per  I'acfatto  che  io  ho  aruta  dal  conunime,  e*  quali  daniii 
pi>rt6  Aolntiio  Mini  che  sta  meco,  e  pag^^li  al  camerlingo  chr  i 
BtTnardo  Gi'ndi. 
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Harford,  ii.  3,  places  the  mediation  of  Tommaso  di  Prato  erro- 
neously in  this  year. 

IL— Page  6. 

As  the  qiiestion  respecting  modem  imitations  of  the  Laocoon  has 
become  a  matter  of  discussion  from  some  recently-discovered  antique 
bas-reliefs  of  this  group  (about  which  Professor  Emil  Hiibner  at 
Berlin  lectured  at  the  Winckelmann  festival  of  1863,  before  the 
archaeological  society),  I  will  here  quote  the  passages,  which  seem 
to  be  of  importance,  besides  those  already  mentioned. 

1.  Vas.,  ziiL  72  (Delle  opere  di  Jacopo  Sansovino).  Bemgheta 
was  probably  the  *'  young  Spaniard**  whom  Michael  Angelo  recom- 
mended to  his  brother  (p.  283),  and  as  the  latter  left  Rome  in 
1508,  the  competition  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  this  year.  It  may 
likewise  be  supposed,  that  the  head  in  the  Aremberg  collection  may 
be  a  copy  of  one  of  the  models  executed  on  tlus  occasion.  Still,  I 
consider  it  an  antique  work,  so  far  as  the  plaster-cast  with  which  I 
am  acc^uainted  in  the  Berlin  museum  aUows  me  to  judge  of  the 
workmanship. 

2.  FioriUo,  i.  137,  quotes  a  passage  out  of  the  "  Historia  von 
Herm  Qeorgen,  and  Caspam  von  Frundsperg,  Frankfurt,  1572,**  in 
which  it  is  said,  that  the  Laocoon  was  destroyed  in  1527  by  the 
Germans  and  Spcmiards.  Bandinelli*8  restoration  would  therefore 
have  been  undone,  and  Montorsoli's  renovation  would  have  been 
necessary.  The  question  now  is,  how  much  was  destroyed  in  1527, 
and  whether  the  serpents,  which  now  appear  to  have  been  several 
times  restored,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  the  sons,  were  intact  previous 
to  1527.  As  regards  the  latter,  they  were  not  thus  restored  by 
Montorsoli ;  but,  according  to  Murray^s  handbook,  they  were  added 
by  subsequent  sculptors. 
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Harford,  u,  3,  places  the  mediation  of  Tommaso  di  Prate  enxv 
neously  in  this  year. 

IL— Page  6. 

As  the  question  respecting  modem  imitations  of  the  Laocoon  has 
become  a  matter  of  discussion  from  some  recently-discovered  antique 
bas-reliefs  of  this  group  (about  which  Professor  Emil  Hubner  at 
Berlin  lectured  at  the  Winckelmann  festival  of  1863^  before  the 
archsBological  society),  I  will  here  quote  the  passages,  which  seem 
to  be  of  importance,  besides  those  already  mentioned. 

1.  Vas.,  xiiL  72  (Delle  opere  di  Jacopo  Sansovino).  Bemgheta 
was  probably  the  "  young  Spaniard'*  whom  Michael  Angelo  recom- 
mended to  his  brother  (p.  283),  and  as  the  latter  left  Rome  in 
1 508,  the  competition  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  this  year.  It  may 
likewise  be  supposed,  that  the  head  in  the  Aremberg  collection  may 
be  a  copy  of  one  of  the  models  executed  on  this  occasion.  Still,  I 
consider  it  an  antique  work,  so  far  as  the  plaster-cast  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  in  the  Berlin  museum  allows  me  to  judge  of  the 
workmanship. 

2.  Fiorillo,  L  137,  quotes  a  passage  out  of  the  *'  Historia  von 
Herm  Qeorgen,  and  Caspam  von  Frundsperg,  Frankfurt,  1672,"  in 
which  it  is  said,  that  the  Laocoon  was  destroyed  in  1527  by  the 
Qermans  and  Spaniards.  Bandinelli's  restoration  would  therefore 
have  been  undone,  and  Montorsoli's  renovation  would  have  been 
necessary.  The  question  now  is,  how  much  was  destroyed  in  1527, 
and  whether  the  serpents,  which  now  appear  to  have  been  several 
times  restored,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  the  sons,  were  intact  previous 
to  1527.  As  regards  the  latter,  they  were  not  thus  restored  by 
Montorsoli  ;  but,  according  to  Murray^s  handbook,  they  were  added 
by  subsequent  sculptors. 
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Vasori  does  not  saj  a  wor<l  uf  copie!>  of  tlic  gronp  in  lau-nlwf, 

ir  a  ajUable  of  other  smaller  copies  in  bromic. 


Quiccionliiii  gives  the  beat  account  <if  th«  afliiini  of  tlie  time; 
He  entered  must  deeply  into  them,  and  reviewi-d  tlieui  oh  a  poll. 
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.  .  .  ricordo,  come  piii  di  boho  clie  Piero  di  Filippn  Uondi  ni 
richiese  della  Sagrestia  nuova  di  San  Lorenw.  per  nasomierti  oeite 
loro  robe,  per  riapetto  del  pericolo  in  che  noi  ci  trovionin,  e 
Btasera  a.  dl  ventinove  di  Aprile  1SS7  v'  ha  cominciato  &  far  ponoe 
certi  fasci :  dice  che  boqo  panni  1'"'  de.lla  eorella,  e  io,  per  ncn 
Tedere  e'  fatti  eua,  nk  dove  e'  ei  naacoude  dette  robe,  gll  liu  dolo  la 
chiave  di  delta  SogreBtia  detta  sera.     Further  : — 

Bicordo,  oggi  qiieato  di  venti  quattru  di  Settembre  1538,  com' 
io  ho  pognto  ducati  trantnaette  d'  oro  largUi,  e  gr(M»im  titidici, « 
danari  sei  per  I'aceatto  the  io  ho  avuto  dal  commune,  e*  ijuali  ii«nad 
porl^  Antonio  Mini  che  Bta  mecc,  e  pag6g1i  ti  camerixago  cJi«  i 
Bernardo  Oondi. 
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chiare  a  accettarlo,  per  farlo  fare  a  altri,  che  io  m'  airisdii,  ma  che 
io  potrei  esseie  tamburato,  e  aveme  noia ;  per6  a  me  parebbe  di 
rifiutarlo,  non  tanto  per  questo,  quanto  h  per  conto  della  peste  che 
mi  pare  che  la  vadi  tuttavia  di  male  in  peggio,  e  non  vorrei  che  a 
stanza  di  quaranta  ducati  tu  mettessi  a  pericolo  la  vita  tiia.  Io  f 
aiutero  di  quello  che  io  potr6.  Rispondimi  presto  quello  che  ti 
pare  che  io  facci,  perch^  domani  bisogna  che  io  sia  resoluto,  acci6 
possino  rifare  un  altro^  se  rifiuto. 

MiCHELAaNiOLO,  in  Firenze. 

VH— Page  31. 

Perhaps  the  Atlas^  which  Mariette  considered  as  designed  for 
the  top  of  the  moniunent  of  Julius  IL  Qoethe,  in  his  translation  of 
Cellini,  speaks  of  the  figure  as  gold. 


Vm.— Page  47. 

A  painting  of  Puntormo's,  bearing  his  name,  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  Munich  ;  a  Madonna  seated  on  the  groimd,  the  design  of  which  is 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  painted 
after  a  cartoon  of  Michael  Angelo's. 


IX.— Page  49. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  translate  words  and  phrases  containing 
eulogiums,  from  one  language  to  another.  The  mode  of  address, 
for  example,  ^^  padre  onorando^  often  occurs,  and  is  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  politeness.  Just  so  when  it  is  said  that  a  prince  has 
treated  any  one,  come  un  fraieUo ;  it  is  only  intended  to  express 
that  he  has  been  condescending.  Things  of  this  kind  have  been 
often  brought  forward,  as  if  they  afforded  proof  of  very  intimate 
relations.  The  expressions  respecting  Michael  Angelo,  however, 
seem  here  to  have  been  intended  seriously. 

X.— Page  60. 

We  must,  however,  state  what  was  taking  place  in  Cambray 
when  Florence  was  abandoned  to  her  fate  Francis  L  used  the  city 
as  if  it  were  a  sum  of  foreign  money,  with  which  he  paid  his  debts. 
It  IB  instructive  to  see  the  skilful  treachery  of  this  prince,  who  is 
always  paiuted  and  described  as  an  ideal  of  chivalrous  qualities. 

The  ambassador  sent  by  the  city  to  the  court  of  the  king  was 
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■WU  cnnclnilcd  and  publifhcd,  by  nhich  the 
■kUif;  were  ^Tcn  uj)  to  the  cmiiL-ror.  Up  to  the 
piB  huil  ilmHTi  ill  the  aiiiliiiKsiulore  of  Vt'iiice, 
1,  unci  lielil  them  finu  in  tlie  Iwlii-f  tbut  they 
I'lir  up  to  the  Injit  moniL-nt,  tbu  kiii([  needed 
..lio  h<!  etrtngthciicd  his  own  iiiijHirtniict^  through 
.'.line  time  prevented  tlii'in  fruni  cuncludiiig  a 
■  i:m])eri)r.  And  then  afttr  lie  bud  i<ot)ioruut;h^ 
■••i  tb«m,  he  aaddcnty  di«»p])CUTcd.  Ik-  vae  uway 
ici^'»>ible.  It  was  ini]>oi<i>ihle  to  y^t  nn  audience. 
Ls  at  lost  accouiplishi-d,  hearty  re^ivts  itud  new 
lie  ;    and   he   pleaded   tliat   hi?   cuuld  not   have 

-■^I'iiii  diflj^ucc  to  Ciiniutti,  that  a  high  ecc!eaia«tic, 

•  went  to  Rome  »ith   the  treaty  between  the  king 

ill'  it  was  Btill  a  matter  of  secrecy  before  ita  pnbli- 

i.ik   him  whether  he  bad  letters  to  give  Iiim  for 

i-:bt  like  to  send  the  infonnotiou  home  tbot  all  was 

tor  tbe  city.     Such  an  insult  !  writes  the  enraged 

..Ti  hiu  alwayi  spoken  noblyosacilii^nof  P^orence, 

iv.q  (luch  adifference  between  words  and  deeds. 

not  have  happened  to  MaccbinvellL     He  had  died 

after  Jreedom  bad   been  again  obtained,  without 

(lublic  office.     Cordncei  did  not  understand  the  bun- 

>  t'<xid  citizen,  hat  &  bad  statesman. 

liijit  at  that  lime  of  the  worst  of  alt — that  Fcmira 

I    been   vunditionally  included  in  the  treaty,  but 

I  }iii  dty  luid  be«n  obliged  to  be  eacriliced  without 

King  Fmncis,  tbid  must  Ite  acknowle<lged,  was  in 

yieid   to  tbe   emperor  in  ererylhing,  whether  he 

He    immediately    mude    secret    promises    to    the 

»  soon   M  it  wus,   humanly  sjieaking,  possible,  he 

*         ~^  MalfLtGsta  BaRlioni   slill   remained 

_     in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Franw, 

L    ^t^  tner  in  the  ^ood-will  of  the  ;^at 

T^J       '^«  break  their  alliuDcc,  nor  be  with 

il  siinilarly.     They  were  constrained 

«liiiy.     An  a   kind   of  pretext,  they 

iBg  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  with- 

rt  with  tbem  in  tbe  matter,  bail  mode 

Uiry  had  bi-en  alumdoned  by  Flontnce, 

tpka    ctiri?   of  tbemselTes.      Still    their 

Itf  dty,  •«  well  as  tbose  of  Fwnee.     We 

idl  tbat  happened,  luid  wns 


i 
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Baldaaaare  Carduc:i.  Evta  tlie  chdoe  of  this  man  Mtuw*  bow  !U 
the  public  were  lulvii'etl.  Proposed  fta  gonlaloiuer  in  tile  ytMr  lSi7, 
with  Capponi,  old  and  therciare  olaiioing  leepect,  pa»oiMt«  and  &i 
advocate  of  a.  ao-called  bold  Bystem  of  palicy,  they  wnt  iuni  It 
France,  mther  Tor  the  aike  of  being  free  from  bin)  at  homoi  tltaii 
because  tbej  thought  him  suited  for  the  {unt,  which  had  hithtilB 
been  held  by  rcQnud  Medicceeu  nobles,  men  who  knew  l^  gHnuid  ml 
were  converaaiit  with  the  manner  in  which  they  should  aUuuBe  IJuir 
course  of  action.  Of  all  this,  however,  the  old  lawyer  uul  imjiaUt 
leader  knew  hot  little,  ami  oil  his  energy  and  his  power  in  tnuhl^ 
the  multitude  at  home  helped  him  to  littl«  in  hifl  new  ieonv  i4 
activity,  that  he  allowed  IiimseU  to  be  nuuh:  uisc  of  fot  anjthing  ihi 
king  wished. 

Hia  despatches  lie  before  ua.  At  the  rei;  first,  Canlocd,  vho 
was  uiLatruat,  keeiiucsa,  and  rcsUesitnesH  itself  at  honie,  iff«tn 
delighted  with  the  prospects  of  a  rocincilifttion  between  Riupcror  «ul 
king,  and  almost  convinced  of  the  pro«Fperou«  C4in«e<|uen«*  iix 
Florence  from  the  treaties  brought  about  on  thta  uecajuoti.  Khgt 
Fraucia  assured  him,  indeed,  uu  hia  oath,  and  all  the  gtnat  lorili  ■! 
court  likewise,  that  nothing  could  happen,  come  what  will,  withoal 
the  fixed  and  certain  prosperity  and  peom  of  the  city  of  FlomM 
being  the  first  cimJitioii.  Amboanadorc,  laid  onn  of  the  first 
souof^ea  at  couit  to  him.  if  vou  hoil  ever  cause  to  sav  that  the  ' 
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treaty  with  Spain  was  concluded  and  published,  by  which  the 
Italian  allies  of  the  king  were  given  up  to  the  emperor.  Up  to  the 
last  moment,  Francis  had  drawn  in  the  ambassadors  of  Venice, 
Florence,  and  Ferrara,  and  held  them  firm  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  cared  for.  For  up  to  the  last  moment,  the  king  needed 
his  Italian  allies,  while  he  strengthened  his  own  importance  through 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  prevented  them  from  concluding  a 
peace  direct  with  the  emperor.  And  then  after  he  had  so  thoroughly 
deceived  and  misused  them,  he  suddenly  disappeared.  He  was  away 
at  the  chase,  and  inaccessible.  It  was  impossible  to  get  an  audience. 
And  when  this  was  at  last  accomplished,  hearty  regrets  and  new 
promises  were  made  ;  and  he  pleaded  that  he  could  not  have 
altered  matters. 

It  was  an  especial  disgrace  to  Carducci,  that  a  high  ecclesiastic, 
a  Florentine,  who  went  to  Rome  with  the  treaty  between  the  king 
and  emperor,  while  it  was  still  a  matter  of  secrecy  before  its  publi- 
cation, sent  to  ask  him  whether  he  had  letters  to  give  him  for 
Florence.  He  might  like  to  send  the  information  home  that  all  was 
progressing  well  for  the  city.  Such  an  insult !  writes  the  enraged 
Carducci  ;  the  man  has  always  spoken  nobly  as  a  citizen  of  Florence, 
and  now  he  shows  such  a  difference  between  words  and  deeds. 

This  would  not  have  happened  to  Macchiavelli.  He  had  died 
in  1527,  soon  after  freedom  had  been  again  obtained,  without 
having  held  a  public  oflSce.  Carducci  did  not  understand  the  busi- 
ness.    He  was  a  good  citizen,  but  a  bad  statesman. 

He  was  ignomnt  at  that  time  of  the  worst  of  all — ^that  Ferrara 
and  Venice  had  been  conditionally  included  in  the  treaty,  but 
Florence  not.  The  city  had  been  obliged  to  be  sacrificed  without 
consideration.  King  Francis,  this  must  be  acknowledged,  was  in 
the  position  to  yield  to  the  emperor  in  everything,  whether  he 
woidd  or  not.  He  immediately  made  secret  promises  to  the 
Florentines.  As  soon  as  it  was,  humanly  speaking,  possible,  he 
would  help  them.  Moreover,  Malatesta  Baglioni  still  remained 
general  of  the  Florentine  army  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  citizens  believed  now  as  ever  in  the  gofnl-will  of  the  great 
lord,  with  whom  they  would  never  break  their  alliance,  nor  he  with 
them.  Venice  and  Ferrara  acted  similarly.  They  were  constrained 
to  throw  off  the  Florentine  policy.  As  a  kind  of  pretext,  they 
asserted  that  the  city,  by  sending  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  with- 
out previously  acting  in  concert  with  them  in  the  matter,  had  made 
the  first  step  in  perfidy  ;  that  they  had  been  abandoned  by  Florence, 
and  that  they  must  now  take  care  of  themselves.  Still  their 
ambassadors  remained  in  the  citv.  as  well  as  those  of  France.  We 
see  from  this  how  natural  on  all  sides  all  that  happened,  and  was 
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ti  bajipeo,  appeared.  They  Temainol  on  the  best  Ifnu  wiA 
Knno-,  Fcnara,  and  Venice,  and  accepl«d  the  ritnation  luOaallT. 
Ii  (annot,  besides,  be  denied,  that  an  envoy  bad  been  *em  froB 
Flnrtnce  lu  G^noa  even  before  Caniacci's  final  de^patfhei  hai 
amvtrd.  and  against  the  ui^nt  oppoettiaD  of  Femra  and  Venice. 
But.  on  ibe  onir  haod.  the  miaerable  poattion  in  which  thej  tud 
iv-.'!ved  up5D.  tliis  itep,  was  Enfficientlj  evident ;  and,  on  Ihe  other, 
[he  iii^tnietion  given  I.i  ths  envoja  wu  bo  drawn  np,  that  an 
.L-tv]kliim  from  tbeii  dutr  to  both  powers  was  contained  in  it 
yul  a  sini;le  prai-titaJ  prupo^al  wa«  contained  in  these  orden — onlj 
i.'tu-ral  •jsprvs^^n'  of  liililily.  Besides  the  way  in  which  the  emUoi 
liad  bi^n  formt^J.  even  if  tiifd  proposals  had  been  given  to  than, 
w.ulJ  have  friL-trattd  any  result  Four  men  were  chosen  out  of 
tic\i  party,  etvih  ihinkin.L;  Tor  himself,  each  with  special  designs,  uii 
cjLh  M  placing  himself  lliat  that  which  was  done  by  the  otien 
Diii;lil  appear  as  uut  acknowledged  or  supported  by  him.  The  em- 
{^ivr,  as  ofnal,  reoeive.1  them  graciously,  was  delighted  to  see  thein. 
aail  exprtsscvl  iu  gencnii  tirms  the  most  benevolent  intenlionE  u 
rf-ardwi  the  city.     He  entered  into  nothing  farther. 

XI.— R^  63. 
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which  was  arranged  in  1623  by  the  grandson  of  his  nephew,  a 
writer  in  Florence  known  under  the  name  of  Michelangelo  Giovatie. 
He  says  in  the  preface — Perch^  diverse  Rime  di  Michel  Angelo 
Buonarroti  e  manuscritte  e  di  stampa  vauno  attomo  poco  emendate, 
si  fanno  consapevoli  i  lettori  che  conferitosi  il  testo  che  de*  suoi  com- 
ponimenti  si  conserva  nella  libreria  Vaticana,  il  quale  in  gran  parte 
h  di  mano  dell'  autore,  insieme  con  quanti  di  essi  componimenti  si 
trova  appresso  gli  suoi  eredi  ed  appresso  altri  in  Firenze,  se  ne  sono 
scelte  le  piii  opportune  e  piii  risolute  lezioni  ;  perch^  molto  irriso- 
lute,  e  non  ben  chiare  ve  ne  hanno,  come  bozze  di  penna  non  sodis 
fatta,  e  si  sono  lasciate  da  parte  quelle  opere  che  citate  dagli  scrittori 
spezzatamente  e  particolamente  dal  Varchi,  non  si  sono  ritrovate 
intere  ;  con  desiderio  di  farvi  vedere  anche  quelle,  quando  venga  il 
rinvenirle  perfette. 

These  assertions  are  false — in  the  first  place,  when  they  assume 
to  give  the  text  according  to  the  Vatican  manuscripts  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  as  regards  the  selection  of  the  best  readings. 

The  Vatican  manuscript  consists  of  several  parts  :  of  two  collec- 
tions of  numbered  poems,  which  Michael  Angelo,  it  seems,  had  him- 
self prepared  and  corrected,  and  a  series  of  loose  papers,  which  are 
bound  up  with  those  first  manuscripts.  Scarcely  one  of  these 
poems  agrees  with  the  edition  of  1623,  for  which  reason,  in  some 
later  copies  of  this  edition,  the  different  reading  of  the  Vatican 
manuscript  is  noticed,  and  the  poems  contained  in  it,  and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  edition  of  1623,  have  been  added. 

Any  separate  papers  of  Michael  Angelo's  poems  found  else- 
where, never  agree  with  the  edition  of  1623. 

Accordingly,  nothing  remains  but  the  supposition  that  the 
papers  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  and  which  have  been  hitherto 
inaccessible,  furnish  the  different  reading. 

Against  this,  however,  is  the  fact,  that  all  the  differences  in  the 
edition  of  1623,  both  as  regards  the  sense  and  the  language,  do  not 
appear  to  improve,  but  to  weaken,  often  even  not  only  changing  the 
sense  of  the  poem,  but  destroying  it,  so  that  empty  phrases  take  the 
place  of  ideas.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  we  should  not  question  the 
assertion  of  the  younger  Michael  Angelo,  that  he  had  worked  from 
papers  which,  being  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  were  accessible 
to  him  alone,  if  the  manuscript  from  which  the  edition  of  1623 
was  printed,  and  that  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum,  did 
not  plainly  show  what  was  done  in  the  printing.  This  was  evidently 
the  last  fair  copy,  and  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  the  printed 
one.  It  contains,  on  the  other  hand,  additional  alterations  in  many 
passages,  the  work  of  a  friend,  probably,  to  whom  it  was  given  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  criticism  was  used,  allows  us  to  con- 
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DB.  When  a  pluiM  di 
<u^sn&ih-  lamMid.v^ac  voidi  voe  lepetted,  where  the 
3UC  qjsat  iM&in  to  t^  cdiloiiy  an  alteration,  was  made,  and 
is  wald  2i£<  be  done  im  §ew  woidsy  whole  pawageB  were  re- 
X  KSM»  ii  pMm  we  find  muked  and  omitted  at  d^ 
_  ktf>tf  onLuiziing,  lor  the  moit  part,  a  deep  philosophiod 
£if  ih>TMai-  la  shogrt,  xhtej  have  been  tzeated  in  each  a  inan- 
ncff.  thai  WT  feel  justified  im  igiiaiing  the  edition  of  1623  ai 
tkoBvoi^hr  Tatades  :  in  oottadeang  even  thoae  poems  pahUahed  in 
ik  and  novheve  elw^  at  ivtoached  ;  and  in  onl j  leoeiving  at  genuine 
thtt  which  her  Wi«  as  at  anthenticatad,  or  written  in  Michael 
Aweld  t  own  hand. 

In  the  poem,  on  the  death  of  hit  fiKther,  which  nnfortonately 
oalT  cxirtt  in  the  edition  of  1623, 1  hare  at  leaat  given  the  fom 
in  which  it  appean   in  the  London  manotcript    before   being 


As  the  rest  will  appear^  without  doubt,  when  the  Florentine 
paper?  oome  to  li^bt,  and  in  their  trae  form,  I  omit  them  here. 

Only  when  the  Florentine  ti«asui>es  are  brought  out,  will  it  be 
worth  the  trouble  to  collect  Michael  Augelo*s  poems  in  a  critical 
edition.  It  is  a  pity  that  Condivi  has  not  carried  out  Lis  intenticm 
t*>  Lave  them  printed. 

What  has  been  hitherto  written  respecting  Michael  Angelo  a»  a 
poet,  on  the  givuiid  of  the  edition  of  1623.  loses  weight  from  the 
fact  that  the  writers  suppose  the  text  before  them  to  be  the 
authentic  one.  The  succession  of  the  poems,  too,  is  throughout 
arbitrarv,  and  all  the  conjectures  based  on  the  accidental  arrange- 
ment, contained  in  editions  of  the  present  day,  fall  to  nothing 
as  regards  this  point.  The  Vatican  manuscript  may  well  funush 
a  foundation  for  future  editions. 

XVL— Page  81. 

In  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum. 

Alfonsus  Dux  Ferrarie  Mutine  et  Regij  Marchio  Extensis, 
Rodigyque  Comes  et  Carpi  Dominus  Col  mezo  delle  presenti 
nostre  Patenti  lettere.  Noi  commandiamo  strettamente  e  sotto  pena 
de  nostra  gravissima  Indignatione  a  tutti  li  nostri  subditi,  stipen- 
diarii  e  ofiiciali,  che  lascino  andare,  e  passare  securamente,  e  senza 
arrestatione  alcuna  lo  exhibitor  prcsente  :  U  che  andando  al  buo 
camino,  passara  per  la  citt^  nostra  di  Modena,  et  per  la  nostra  Pro- 
vincia  di  Carsiguaua,  ordinando  alii  p^.^  (predetti)  nostri  officiali  che 
truttino  csso  exhibitor  come  se  fusse  un  proprio  di  nostra  corte  in 
tiitto  (|m>llo  che  gli  bisognosi  per  commodita  del  viaggio  di  sua 
]H>nioatt.     Et  decluramo  che  1  securo  transito  il  che  rolemo  e  com- 
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mandamo  che  gli  sa  (sia)  con(c)e880  e  osservato,  se  intende  per 
quindici  giomi  futuri  da  la  Data,  la  qual*  e*  alii  X  de  Novembre  in 
Ferrara  1529. 

Below  :  Bon  :  /. 

XVIL— Page  82. 
The  Berlin  Museum  containB  Begarelli's  works. 

XVIII— Page  82. 

See  Cellini  Antonio  di  San  Qallo  led  the  works  ;  see  Nardi, 
ed.  Agenor  Gelli,  II.  169.     Note  I. 

XrX.— Page  98. 

Respecting  paintings  after  Michael  Angelo's  cartoon  of  the  Leda, 
see  Aretino's  letters,  which  Bottari  has  made  use  of  very  unsatisfac- 
torily for  his  collection.  A  Leda  after  Michael  Angelo  is  in  the 
roy^  palace  at  Schwedt 

XX.— Page  114. 

Ferrucci*8  death  is  placed  by  Segni  on  the  2d  August,  by  Sas- 
setti  (Vita  di  Fr.  Ferrucci  ;  Arch.  stor.  iv.)  on  the  4th.  The  3d 
is  given  in  Capello's  and  Gonzaga's  reports.  Varchi  also  reckons 
it  so. 

These  last  days  of  the  city  form  a  kind  of  test  of  the  historians 
of  the  period.  Nardi*s  account  is  the  most  vague,  Segni's  the  more 
just ;  Varchi  accumulates  detail,  but  we  feel  that  he  was  not  an 
eye-witness.  Guicciardini  alone  stands  above  things.  Every  word 
Is  sure  ^dth  him,  though  he  belonged  to  a  party.  But  his  judgment 
is  cold. 

What  a  contrast  these  works  present  to  Capello's  de8patche^:. 
They  are  not  to  be  surpassed,  as  regards  the  representation  of  each 
separate  day.  But  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  just  impression  of  the 
whole  from  these  letters.  The  man  who  so  writes,  must  regard  the 
day  on  which  the  despatch  is  drawn  up,  as  the  termination  of 
events.  But  each  letter  thus  becomes,  through  the  following,  a  sort 
of  stale  goods.  Unimportant  things  are  depicted  as  too  weighty  : 
that  which  is  truly  of  moment  is  placed  too  much  on  a  liAe  with 
the  rest.  Each  grouping  falls  apart,  because  the  writer  knows 
nothing  of  the  future,  which  can  alone  give  the  artistic  balance  t«» 
the  whole. 

XXL— Page  120. 

Varchi. 

VOL.  II.  U  2 
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XXIL— Fi«e  ISt. 
tW  TWom  j^iinii^nut  conndeied  a  dxupeiy  ummmrj. 


Qw^bt  MQn.  llM  Lodorin  finda  awfaolaaong  of  Homer  in  the 
kMa«fJ«Kk    Hawc  ny  pligiirinn 


V«M^  Mmrcd  a  paUk  iMtore  upon  thl%  idiieh  he  had 
fiiMia*  «»d  etttl  it  to  ICcbMl  Aogelo. 


136. 
St  a  am  pieba  ttUi^  ele.    Madngd. 

3CSTL— Bi«e  137. 

Oul»  of  ibe  fi^;iut»  of  the  Medicnan  tombs  have  been  placed  in 
the  new  uwemn  in  Berluu  but  so  nn&Toniablyy  that  they  cannot 
powiblT  be  aitkiacd.  Hiev  require  light  horn  aboye.  Besides 
Ui»»  the  plaslier  i»  made  shining  b j  a  aoit  of  saponaceous  coating, 
and  ha»  £dj^  li^ts. 

^audl  models  of  the  male  figures  are  at  Dresden  in  private  posp 
wanon.  Ther  axe  conskleied  as  ori^nal  woiks  of  Michael  Angelo's, 
but  hitherto  thi»  has  only  been  ooi^ecture.  They  are  of  burnt  clay. 
1  know  them  only  by  casta. 

One  ciKumsiance  seems  to  piove  their  genuineness.  In  the 
Biblioleca  Ti>?ntina,  ledatta  da  Tonunasa  Oar.  Dispensa  prima, 
IVento,  1858,  there  is  a  life  of  the  sculptor  Yittoria,  and  among  the 
original  papers  there  b  a  part  of  his  Ricordi . — 

SO  AprUe  1562.     Ricordo  io— come  questo  di  sopr?  compiai 

un  pi^   del  Qiomo  di  Michelangelo  che  feoe  ne   la  sagrestia  di 

d?  Lorenio  di  Horenn.     fi  questo  piede  lanco  del  modelo  di  sua 

man,  et  per  suo  pagamento  et  saldo  contai  a  Niool6  Bofino  bolog- 

nese  che  rende  dis^ni,  scudi  tre  venetiani  trabocanti,  et  tuti  dua  li 

content^.     Val  scudS,  Na  3. 

This  left  foot,  howeyer,  is  just  the  one  Tninging  in  the  Dresden 
modeL 

XXVIL— Plage  140. 

Another  Giovanbatista  Strom  was  a  furious  adYersaiy  of  the 
™|*ici.  He  was,  however,  banished  immediately  after  the  snx^ 
lender  of  the  dty.     See  Varchi 
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I. — Page  2. 

Harford,  ii.  3,  places  the  mediation  of  Tommaso  di  Prato  erro- 
neously in  this  year. 

II.— Page  6. 

As  the  question  respecting  modem  imitations  of  the  Laocoon  has 
become  a  matter  of  discussion  from  some  recently-discovered  antique 
bas-reliefs  of  this  group  (about  which  Professor  Emil  Hiibner  at 
Berlin  lectured  at  the  Winckelmann  festival  of  1863,  before  the 
archaeological  society),  I  will  here  quote  the  passages,  which  seem 
to  be  of  importance,  besides  those  already  mentioned. 

1.  Vas.,  xiiL  72  (Delle  opere  di  Jacopo  Sansovino).  Berugheta 
was  probably  the  "  young  Spaniard"  whom  Michael  Angelo  recom- 
mended to  his  brother  (p.  283),  and  as  the  latter  left  Rome  in 
1508,  the  competition  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  this  year.  It  may 
likewise  be  supjiosed,  that  the  head  in  the  Aremberg  collection  may 
be  a  copy  of  one  of  the  models  executed  on  this  occasion.  Still,  I 
consider  it  an  antique  work,  so  far  as  the  plaster-cast  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  in  the  Berlin  museum  allows  me  to  judge  of  the 
workmanship. 

2.  Fiorillo,  i.  1 37,  quotes  a  passage  out  of  the  "  Historia  von 
Herm  Qeorgen,  and  Caspam  von  Frundsperg,  Frankfurt,  1572,"  in 
which  it  is  said,  that  the  Laocoon  was  destroyed  in  1527  by  the 
(Germans  and  Spaniards.  Bandinelli's  restoration  would  therefore 
have  been  undone,  and  Montorsoli's  renovation  would  have  been 
necessary.  The  question  now  is,  how  much  was  destroyed  in  1527, 
and  whether  the  serpents,  which  now  appear  to  have  been  several 
times  restored,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  the  sons,  were  intact  previoos 
to  1527.  As  regards  the  latter,  they  were  not  thus  restored  by 
Montorsoli ;  but,  according  to  Murray's  handbook,  they  were  added 
by  subsequent  sculptors. 


VoBori  does  not  Boy  a  word  uf  copies  of  the  group  in  li«*-t«l 
•r  a  syllable  of  other  smaller  uopieB  in  brotuse. 


Ouicciardini  giTcs  the  bwt  accoont  of  the  tLffun  of  llie  tiat. 
He  entered  mii.'it  deeply  into  them,  and  TCTiewtid  them  «•  •  {nlt 


IV.— Rige  83. 

.  .  .  ricordo,  come  pih  dl  8ono  che  Piero  di  Filippo  Oondi  mi 
richiese  della  Sogrestia  nnova  dl  Sou  Lorenzo,  per  nAscondviri  ceil* 
loro  robe,  per  rispetto  del  pericolo  in  che  nai  ci  tiwviAino,  • 
stasera  a  dl  Tentisove  di  Aprils  lfi!7  v*  ha  comiaciato  n  tar  purtan 
certi  fasci ;  dice  die  Bono  panni  lini  della  sorello,  e  Id,  pur  nun 
vedere  c'  fatti  sua,  ab  dove  e'  si  nosumde  dette  robe,  gtt  liu  itaiu  U 
chiave  di  detta  Siigreatia  delta  aera.     Further  : — 

Rtcoido,  oggi  questo  di  venti  quattro  di  Scttenibie  1&S8,  earn' 
io  ho  pogato  ducati  trentaaette  d'  aro  larghi,  e  grueeoiii  tiedio,  e 
donari  sei  per  I'accatto  die  io  ho  avuto  dal  commune,  e'  qoali  datuii 
port6  Antonio  Mini  che  sta  meco,  e  pugigli  al  camerlingo  dw  i 
Bernardo  Oondi. 
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chiare  a  accettarlo,  per  fiorlo  flare  a  altri,  che  io  m'  anischi,  ma  che 
io  potrei  essere  tamburato,  e  ayeme  noia ;  per^  a  me  parebbe  di 
rifiutarlo,  non  tanto  per  questo,  quanto  h  per  conto  della  peste  che 
mi  pare  cbe  la  vadi  tuttavia  di  male  in  peggio,  e  non  vorrei  che  a 
stanza  di  quaranta  ducati  in  mettessi  a  pericolo  la  vita  tua.  Io  t' 
aiutero  di  qnello  cbe  io  potr6.  Rispondimi  presto  quello  cbe  ti 
pare  cbe  io  facci,  percbd  domani  bisogna  cbe  io  sia  resoluto,  acci6 
possino  rifare  un  altro^  se  nfiuto. 

MiCHELAONiOLOy  in  Firenze. 

Vn.— P^  31. 

Perbaps  tbe  Atlas,  wbicb  Mariette  considered  as  designed  for 
tbe  top  of  tbe  monimient  of  Julius  IL  Qoetbe,  in  bis  translation  of 
Cellini,  speaks  of  tbe  figure  as  gold. 


Vm.— Page  47. 

A  painting  of  Puntormo's,  bearing  lus  name,  wbicb  is  to  be  seen 
in  Municb  ;  a  Madonna  seated  on  tbe  ground,  tbe  design  of  wbicb  is 
wonderfully  beautifiil,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  bave  been  painted 
after  a  cartoon  of  Michael  Angelo's. 


IX.— Page  49. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  translate  words  and  pbrases  containing 
eulogiums,  from  one  language  to  anotber.  Tbe  mode  of  address, 
for  example,  ^^  padre  oncrando^  often  occurs,  and  is  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  politeness.  Just  so  wben  it  is  said  tbat  a  prince  bas 
treated  any  one,  come  un  fratelh ;  it  is  only  intended  to  express 
tbat  be  bas  been  condescending.  Tbings  of  tbis  kind  bave  been 
often  brougbt  forward,  as  if  tbey  afforded  proof  of  very  intimate 
relations.  Tbe  expressions  respecting  Micbael  Angelo,  bowever, 
seem  bere  to  bave  been  intended  seriously. 

X.— Page  60. 

We  must,  bowever,  state  wbat  was  taking  place  in  Cambray 
wben  Florence  was  abandoned  to  ber  fate.  Frauds  L  used  tbe  d^ 
as  if  it  were  a  sum  of  fordgn  money,  witb  wbicb  be  paid  bis  debts. 
It  is  instructive  to  see  tbe  skilful  treacbery  of  tbis  prince,  wbo  is 
always  painted  and  described  as  an  ideal  of  cbivalrous  qualities. 

Tbe  ambassador  sent  by  tbe  dty  to  tbe  court  of  tbe  king  was 
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anDiMlm  il  ocntntto  primOiO  fiu6  il  Moondop  6  piQiiiettare  i&  noniB 
Tottro  tuUo  qnello  mi  commanderete,  e  ood  credo  suete  ocmtcnto, 
e  Btaxete  con  1'  animo  in  riposo.  £  credOy  mi  ha  detto,  il  faiemmo 
lingioYenire  di  25  amu.  AUzo  non  yi  dix6  di  qiieata  oosa ;  &te  Toi, 
e  state  di  buona  Yoglia. 

Peidonatemi  che  anooca  non  ho  finita  la  testa  del  pi^a,  ma  ipeio 
a  ogni  modo  mandairela  qneatf  altia  aetthnana^  le  ooee  di  qneato 
officio  mi  hanno  impedito  (or  le  ooaa — mi  ha — ).  £  Bio  aa,  qoanio 
mi  dnole  non  easer  poaaato  Tenire  a  Ilrenae  come  .  .  .  .  yi  aTe?i 
piomeflBo.  Ma  Dio  ha  volnto  coel  Spero  Yenirvi  a  veder  quMta 
state.  £  non  mancate  della  promesBa,  aod6  d.  godiamo  on  poco 
insieme. 

I^egovi  raccomandatemi  aUa  signoria  del  meeser  Baztokniijeo 
Vettori,  e  dit^^  che  io  segcdter^  1'  op^a  sua,  e  sar^  aerrita  £  eoA 
vi  prego  ancora  raccommandatemi  al  mio  signore  measer  Gioramii 
Gaddiy  derioo  di  camera.  £  a  voi  mi  lacoomando  per  infinite  Tolte. 
disto  sano  vi  consennL 

Tutto  vostro  frate  Sebastiano  de  LucianiB  pittore  feoe  acriTere. 

He  therefore  dictated  it 

Address  :  Dno  Michelagnilo  De  Bonarotis  dfio  meo  collendis- 
simo  in  Firenze.  In  Firenxe. 

XXXrV.— Page  149. 

Risuscitare  morti,  an  expression  frequently  need  by  Mir>>>ftpl 
Angelo,  seems  only  to  signify  '*  to  undertake  something  impOGsible." 
In  the  contrast  here,  fare  figure  che  pajono  yive,  the  meaning  would 
seem  pointed  out  by  the  words,  if  the  signification  of  fare  f^rt^  etc. 
(although  I  have  attempted  to  explain  it  by  painting)  was  not  some- 
what obscure.  Perhaps  between  the  two,  as  occurs  in  all  intimacies, 
a  jargon  was  occasionally  used,  which  we  can  no  longer  understand. 

XXXV.— Page  160. 

The  letter  is  dated  from  Florence.  Cinquante  is  written,  but  it 
must  in  any  case  mean  1600.  In  Venice,  Michael  Angelo  only 
spent  20  lire. 

XXXVI.— Page  163. 

Not  "  twice  every  year,**  as  we  find  erroneously  stated. 

XXXVn.— P^  163. 

Tril)olo  subsequently  copied  the  figures  of  the  sacristy  on  a  small 
scale — works  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  now  stand  in  the  academy 
dei  b<«lli  arti  in  Florence. 
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I. — Page  2. 


Harford,  ii.  3,  places  the  mediation  of  Tommaso  di  Prato  erro- 
neously in  this  year. 

II.— Page  6. 

As  the  question  respecting  modem  imitations  of  the  Laocoon  has 
become  a  matter  of  discussion  from  some  recently-discovered  antique 
bas-reliefs  of  this  group  (about  which  Professor  Emil  Hiibner  at 
Berlin  lectured  at  the  Winckelmann  festival  of  1863,  before  the 
archaeological  society'),  I  will  here  quote  the  passages,  which  seem 
to  be  of  importance,  besides  those  already  mentioned. 

1.  Vas.,  xiii.  72  (Delle  opere  di  Jacopo  Sansovino).  Berugheta 
was  probably  the  "  young  Spaniard"  whom  Michael  Angelo  recom- 
mended to  his  brother  (p.  283),  and  as  the  latter  left  Rome  in 
1508,  the  competition  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  this  year.  It  may 
likewise  be  supposed,  that  the  head  in  the  Aremberg  collection  may 
be  a  copy  of  one  of  the  models  executed  on  this  occasion.  Still,  I 
consider  it  an  antique  work,  so  far  as  the  plaster-cast  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  in  the  Berlin  museum  allows  me  to  judge  of  the 
workmanship. 

2.  Fiorillo,  L  137,  quotes  a  passage  out  of  the  "  Historia  von 
Herm  Qeorgen,  and  Caspam  von  Frundsperg,  Frankfurt,  1572,"  in 
which  it  is  said,  that  the  Laocoon  was  destroyed  in  1527  by  the 
(Germans  and  Spaniards.  Bandinelli's  restoration  would  therefore 
have  been  undone,  and  Montorsoli's  renovation  would  have  been 
necessary.  The  question  now  is,  how  much  was  destroyed  in  1527, 
and  whether  the  serpents,  which  now  appear  to  have  been  seveial 
times  restored,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  the  sons,  were  intact  previous 
to  1527.  As  regards  the  latter,  they  were  not  thus  restored  by 
Montorsoli ;  but,  according  to  Murray's  handbook,  they  were  added 
by  subsequent  sculptors. 


Vasari  does  not  say  &  word  of  copies  of  the  group  in  bas-relief, 
)r  a  sjUnble  of  otter  smaller  copies  in  bronze. 


ni.— Page  9. 

GiiiceianUui  givpa  the  beet  account  of  the  ofikira  of  the  time, 
e  i'iiU;n:<l  incist  ikeplf  into  them,  and  reTiewed  them  as  a  poh- 


rV.— Page  23. 

.  .  .  riconlo,  come  piU  dl   sono  che  Piero  di  Filippo  Oondi  mi 

fichicw  (k'Uft  S:i;,To«tia  nuova  di  Son  Lorenm,  per  nascondervi  ceite 
liihp  i.ilii-,  ]nT  rispi'ttu  del  pericolo  in  che  noi  oi  troTiamo,  e 
■i^i-ii  r.i  :i  ih  Miiiiiiovf  di  Aprile  1527  v"  ha  comicciato  a  far  poitire 
viTti  liJ.-i  i  :  dki'  ilii-  Bono  ponni  lini  della  Borella,  e  io,  per  non 
vfili.Tr'  r'  laid  >\iri,  no  dove  o'  si  miscoude  dette  robe,  gli  bo  dato  U 
i^liiave  (U  di'tt.i  Sagrestia  detta  eera.     Further  : — 

Rii:or(lQ,  oi^gi  (j^iieeto  dl  I'end  quuttro  di  Setl«mbTe  1SS8,  com' 
io  bu  pagato  ducati  trentaaette  d'  oro  larghl,  e  groMoni  tndici,  e 
daiisri  ?ei  per  I'licctitto  che  io  ho  avuto  dal  commime,  e'  qiiali  danan 
port6  AiiUuiio  Mini  che  sta  nieco,  e  pagigli  al  camerliugo  che  t 
Bernardo  OiFodi. 
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duare  a  accettarlo,  per  farlo  fsoce  a  altri,  die  io  m'  arrisdd,  ma  die 
io  potrei  essere  tamburato,  e  aveme  noia ;  per6  a  me  parebbe  di 
rifiutarlo,  non  tanto  per  questo,  quanto  h  per  conto  della  peste  die 
mi  pare  che  la  vadi  tuttavia  di  male  in  peggio,  e  non  vorrei  die  a 
stanza  di  quaranta  ducati  tu  metteesi  a  pericolo  la  vita  tua.  Io  f 
aiutero  di  quello  che  io  potr6.  lUspondimi  presto  quello  die  ti 
pare  die  io  facd,  perchd  domani  bisogna  die  io  sia  resoluto,  acd6 
possino  rifare  un  altro,  se  rifiuto. 

MiCHELAONiOLO,  in  Firenze. 

VH— Page  31. 

Perhaps  the  Atlas,  whidi  Mariette  considered  as  designed  for 
the  top  of  the  monument  of  Julius  IL  (Goethe,  in  his  translation  of 
Cellini,  speaks  of  the  figure  as  gold. 


Vm.— Page  47. 

A  painting  of  Puntormo's,  bearing  his  name,  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  Munich  ;  a  Madonna  seated  on  the  ground,  the  design  of  which  is 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  painted 
after  a  cartoon  of  Michad  Angdo's. 


DL— Page  49. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  translate  words  and  phrases  containing 
etdogiums,  from  one  language  to  another.  The  mode  of  address, 
for  example,  ^^  padre  <marando^  often  occurs,  and  is  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  politeness.  Just  so  when  it  is  said  that  a  prince  has 
treated  any  one,  come  un  frcUello ;  it  is  only  intended  to  express 
that  he  has  been  condescending.  Things  of  this  kind  have  been 
often  brought  forward,  as  if  they  afforded  proof  of  very  intimate 
relations.  The  expressions  respecting  Michad  Angdo,  however, 
seem  here  to  have  been  intended  serioudy. 

X.— Page  60. 

We  must,  however,  state  what  was  taking  place  in  Cambray 
when  Florence  was  abandoned  to  her  fate.  Francis  L  used  the  city 
as  if  it  were  a  sum  of  foreign  money,  with  which  he  paid  his  debts. 
It  is  instructive  to  see  the  skilful  treachery  of  this  prince,  who  is 
always  painted  and  described  as  an  ideal  of  chivalrous  qualities. 

The  ambassador  sent  by  the  dty  to  the  court  of  the  king  was 
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Bu  UssTc  L'ariTi  -^  Enm  Ae  dain  if  thk  nua  ahevB  bow  ill 
liir  ^*i>^  TtrTr  aiii^^'d-  Pi in«MiJ  M  gvAloBicr  in  tbe  jtsu  1527, 
umli  C^-.nu.  .1 J  Ui>i  Ibexifora  ddtwiwg  reject,  puaoiute  and  Um 
kjn.>s»  .<!  k  f>-fiiil«<i  bold  ^ttem  of  poti^,  tbe;  sent  Him  to 
FniiLt^.  Riiiir;  i.E  ~.b;  ^<ie  of  beiitg  &ee  faun  bim  st  bome,  Uuui 
bi'tam*'  ibrT  ill  lUjrht  >'''"  sailed  for  tbiF  post,  wkicb  had  hitbtno 
tvn:  farld  hr  ft.-— i  U<-dicz«n  Dobk&,  moi  wbo  knetr  the  ground  ud 
T-cTC  I'j.nvsr^jij;  ■  :i  :Jr  manoer  in  m-hich  iheT  should  cboose  that 
tT«iBe  I'f  «ti  St  1  •:  nil  this,  howevisr,  tbe  <:'U  Uwret  and  popular 
ItMet  k!>T«  t  .::  'a::'-',  sod  all  hii  energr  and  hi«  pov^r  in  leading 
xhit  mclcilti'i^  A".  L.-uic  bdped  him  eo  little  in  his  nev  scoie  of 
■fliriCT,  iLii  Le  ^<.<ti:J  ^'""»'1f  to  be  made  Dae  of  for  anything  the 
fciitg  xi^Vd. 

Hi?  d:^-[tiuh.-^  lit  hrSon  lu.  At  ihe  tbij  fitsi,  Cardocd,  who 
va^  nii^-iTiLsi.  t---.iw-~c^  and  nstleameu  itself  U  boin«,  afpeut 
■itrii^-iU^viihiii-:  {r>-F-j>ect£iif  a  leconciliatLon  between  emperor  and 
kiii^.  aaJ  )i1iii.-ii;  <-i>iiriiiKi]  of  the  praepetooF  c<Mue<|aenccs  for 
Flv-rvnc*  fnini  iL-e  liyiQes  bronghl  abont  on  this  ootaston.  King 
FnmcU  9.<-urvil  lilm.  in<I«^  on  fais  oath,  and  all  the  great  lord<  at 
O'on  likpMi-L'.  tKit  nt>ihing  t^nald  happen,  come  nliat  will,  without 
l!»-  &iLeil  -inl  it'n.iin  pr<]eperitT  and  peaee  of  the  dtf  of  Flotetue 
Kin^  ibe  6r^i   I'Dtiiii'in.     Ambaadadote,  nid  one  of  ihe  first  pet- 
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treaty  with  Spain  was  concluded  and  published,  by  which  the 
Italian  allies  of  the  king  were  given  up  to  the  emperor.  Up  to  the 
last  moment,  Francis  had  drawn  in  the  ambassadors  of  Venice, 
Florence,  and  Ferrara,  and  held  them  firm  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  cared  for.  For  up  to  the  last  moment,  the  king  needed 
his  Italian  allies,  while  he  strengthened  his  own  importance  through 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  prevented  them  from  concluding  a 
peace  direct  with  the  emperor.  And  then  after  he  had  so  thoroughly 
deceived  and  misused  them,  he  suddenly  disappeared.  He  was  away 
at  the  chase,  and  inaccessible.  It  was  impossible  to  get  an  audience. 
And  when  this  was  at  last  accomplished,  hearty  regrets  and  new 
promises  were  made  ;  and  he  pleaded  that  he  could  not  have 
altered  matters. 

It  was  an  especial  disgrace  to  Carducci,  that  a  high  ecclesiastic, 
a  Florentine,  who  went  to  Rome  with  the  treaty  between  the  king 
and  emperor,  while  it  was  still  a  matter  of  secrecy  before  its  publi- 
cation, sent  to  ask  him  w^hether  he  had  letters  to  give  him  for 
Florence.  He  might  like  to  send  the  information  home  that  all  was 
progressing  well  for  the  city.  Such  an  insult !  writes  the  enraged 
Carducci ;  the  man  has  always  spoken  nobly  as  a  citizen  of  Florence, 
and  now  he  shows  such  a  difference  between  w^ords  and  deeds. 

This  would  not  have  happened  to  Macchiavelli.  He  had  died 
in  1527,  soon  after  freedom  had  been  again  obtained,  without 
having  held  a  public  oflfice.  Carducci  did  not  understand  the  busi- 
ness.    He  was  a  good  citizen,  but  a  bad  statesman. 

He  was  ignorant  at  that  time  of  the  worst  of  all — that  Ferrara 
and  Venice  had  been  conditionally  included  in  the  treaty,  but 
Florence  not.  The  city  had  been  obliged  to  be  sacrificed  without 
consideration.  King  Francis,  this  must  be  acknowledged,  was  in 
the  position  to  yield  to  the  emperor  in  everything,  whether  he 
would  or  not.  He  immediately  made  secret  promises  to  the 
Florentines.  As  soon  as  it  was,  humanly  speaking,  possible,  he 
would  help  them.  Moreover,  Malatcsta  Baglioni  still  remained 
general  of  the  Florentine  army  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  citizens  believed  now  as  ever  in  the  good-w^ill  of  the  great 
lord,  with  whom  they  would  never  break  their  alliance,  nor  he  with 
them.  Venice  and  Ferrara  acted  simOarly.  They  were  constrained 
to  throw  off  the  Florentine  policy.  As  a  kind  of  pretext,  they 
asserted  that  the  city,  by  sending  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  with- 
out previously  acting  in  concert  with  them  in  the  matter,  had  made 
the  first  step  in  perfidy  ;  that  they  had  been  abandoned  by  Florence, 
and  that  they  must  now  take  care  of  themselves.  Still  their 
ambassadors  remained  in  the  citv.  as  well  as  those  of  France.  We 
see  &om  this  how  natural  on  all  sides  all  that  happened,  and  was 
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to  happen,  appeared.  They  rejnamed  on  the  bmt  tcniu  with 
France,  Fenara,  and  Veuioe,  and  acwpl*d  the  aitnatiun  nalnmlk. 
It  cannot,  besides,  be  denied,  that  on  envof  hod  twirii  vtit  from 
Florence  to  Genoa  even  before  Canlucci'B  final  despntrhii*  Iiiut 
arrived,  and  against  the  (urgent  opposition  of  Fciraiu  &n>l  T'nicv. 
But,  on  the  one  bond,  the  misembie  position  in  n-hjcli  tht^  h^ 
resolved  upon  this  step,  was  Bufflcieotly  evident  ;  *nd,  on  (he  other. 
the  instruction  given  to  the  envoys  was  bo  draim  up,  thai  ae 
dereliction  from  their  duty  to  both  powers  waa  contained  in  it 
Not  a  single  practical  proposal  was  contained  in  these  aidui* — only 
generot  eipre£Bion»  of  tidelity.  Bei^ides  the  way  in  which  the  embaarr 
had  been  formed,  even  if  fixed  proposals  had  been  given  to  them, 
would  have  frastrated  any  result  Four  men  were  chown  out  of 
uaeh  party,  each  thinking  for  himself,  «ach  with  special  deei^^ia,  and 
each  BO  placing  hiinw^If  that  that  which  was  done  by  the  oth«n 
might  appear  as  not  acknowledged  or  auppoited  by  him.  The  em- 
peror, as  ueual,  received  them  graciously,  was  delighted  to  «««  them, 
and  expressed  in  general  terms  the  moat  benevolent  iiiteatioiLi  tn 
regarded  the  city.     He  entered  into  nothing  further. 

XI.— Page  53. 

Ouicciardini  MVi^.  the   £8th  September.     This  a  an  emu.     ll 
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which  was  arranged  in  1623  by  the  grandson  of  his  nephew,  a 
writer  in  Florence  known  nnder  the  name  of  Mkhelangelo  Oiovatie. 
He  says  in  the  preface — Perch^  diverse  Rime  di  Michel  Angelo 
Buonarroti  e  manuscritte  e  di  stampa  vauno  attomo  poco  emendate, 
si  fiemno  consapevoli  i  lettori  che  conferitosi  il  testo  che  de*  suoi  com- 
ponimenti  si  conserva  nella  libreria  Vaticana,  il  quale  in  gran  parte 
h  di  mano  dell'  autore,  insieme  con  quanti  di  essi  componimenti  si 
trova  appresso  gli  suoi  eredi  ed  appresso  altri  in  Firenze,  se  ne  sono 
scelte  le  piti  opportune  e  pid  nsolute  lezioni  ;  perch^  molto  irriso- 
lute,  e  non  ben  chiare  ve  ne  hanno,  come  bozze  di  penna  non  sodis 
fatta,  e  si  sono  lasciate  da  parte  quelle  opere  che  citate  dagli  scrittori 
spezzatamente  e  particolamente  dal  Yarchi,  non  si  sono  ritrovate 
intere  ;  con  desiderio  di  farvi  vedere  anche  quelle,  quando  venga  il 
rinvenirle  perfette. 

These  assertions  are  false — in  the  first  place,  when  they  assume 
to  give  the  text  according  to  the  Vatican  manuscripts  ;  aud,  in  the 
second  place,  as  regards  the  selection  of  the  best  readings. 

The  Vatican  manuscript  consists  of  several  parts  :  of  two  collec- 
tions of  numbered  poems,  which  Michael  Angelo,  it  seems,  had  him- 
self prepared  aud  corrected,  and  a  series  of  loose  papers,  which  are 
bound  up  with  those  first  manuscripts.  Scarcely  one  of  these 
poems  agrees  with  the  edition  of  1623,  for  which  reason,  in  some 
later  copies  of  this  edition,  the  different  i*eading  of  the  Vatican 
manuscript  is  noticed,  and  the  poems  contained  in  it,  and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  edition  of  1623,  have  been  added. 

Any  separate  papers  of  Michael  Angelo's  poems  found  else- 
where, never  agree  with  the  edition  of  1623. 

Accordingly,  nothing  remains  but  the  supposition  that  the 
papers  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  and  which  have  been  hitherto 
inaccessible,  furnish  the  different  reading. 

Agaiost  this,  however,  is  the  fact,  that  all  the  differences  in  the 
edition  of  1623,  both  as  regards  the  sense  and  the  language,  do  not 
appear  to  improve,  but  to  weaken,  often  even  not  only  changing  the 
sense  of  the  poem,  but  destroying  it,  so  that  empty  phrases  take  the 
place  of  ideas.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  we  shoiild  not  question  the 
assertion  of  the  younger  Michael  Angelo,  that  he  had  worked  &om 
papers  which,  being  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  were  accessible 
to  him  alone,  if  the  manuscript  from  which  the  edition  of  1623 
was  printed,  and  that  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum,  did 
not  plainly  show  what  was  done  in  the  printing.  This  was  evidently 
the  last  fair  copy,  and  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  the  printed 
one.  It  contains,  on  the  other  hand,  additional  alterations  in  many 
passages,  the  work  of  a  friend,  probably,  to  whom  it  was  given  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  criticism  was  used,  allows  us  to  con- 
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i  lude  how  it  \ 

when   il   L'liuld 
modeliei].     A  t 


ill  RE^eral  cnrrietl  on.  Where  a  phrase  did  nol 
tni-il,  where  words  vrete  lepeated,  where  the  eenie 
In  to  the  editora,  on  alteratioa  was  made,  and 
Ik.-  done  in  few  words,  whole  p&ssagea  were  re- 
■  ot  poems  we  fiud  marked  and  oniittMl  aa  difi- 
lUiiiing,  for  the  most  part,  a  deep  philoeophkal 
iruin  of  thuut;ht.  In  slioit,  tkef  have  been  treated  in  «uch  a  man- 
ner, that  we  feel  justified  in  ignoring  the  edition  of  1623  at 
Ihorou^hly  v^duele^?  ;  in  Considering  even  those  poema  published  in 
It,  nnd  nowhiTe  el^e,  an  retouched  :  and  in  oulj  receiving  as  jrenoinr 
thai  wliivli  liL's  b;-)ore  oa  u  authenticated,  or  written  in  Michsrel 
Aniieio's  own  hand. 

In  tlie  Infill  on  the  death  of  his  father,  which  unfortnaatelj 
onl)*  e\iets  in  ilit-  edition  of  1623,  I  have  at  least  given  the  fonn 
in    which   it    tippiurs    in    the    London    manu^eript    before    being 

A^   il]i-    II   t   will  appetir,  without  doubt,  when  the  Florentine 

I'll'  !-     <ii."  I  '  I;. ill.  iind  iu  their  true  form,  1  omit  them  here. 

nrjii  vLi'ii  liii  Klorentine  treasures  are  brought  out,  will  it  be 
iiuiiL  till'  iiiiuIiIl'  to  collect  Michael  Angclo's  poema  in  a  critical 
i-ditioiL.  It  i.<  u  |Fitv  that  Condivi  has  not  carried  out 
li.  havL'  thL-m  priiilnl. 
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mandamo  che  gli  sa  (sia)  con(c)e8so  e  osservato,  se  intende  per 
quindici  giomi  futuri  da  la  Data,  la  qual'  e*  alii  X^  de  Novembre  in 
Ferrara  1529. 

Below  :  Bon  :  /. 

X VII.— Page  82. 
The  Berlin  Museum  contains  Begarelli's  works, 

XVIU.— Page  82. 

See  Cellini  Antonio  di  San  Gallo  led  the  works  ;  see  Nardi, 
ed.  Agenor  Gelli,  II.  169.     Note  I. 

XIX.— Page  98. 

Respecting  paintings  after  Michael  Angelo's  cartoon  of  the  Leda, 
see  Aretino's  letters,  which  Bottari  has  made  use  of  very  unsatisfac- 
torily for  his  collection.  A  Leda  after  Michael  Angelo  is  in  the 
roy^  palace  at  Schwedt. 

XX.— Page  114. 

Ferrucci's  death  is  placed  by  Segni  on  the  2d  August,  by  Sas- 
setti  (Vita  di  Fr.  Ferrucci ;  Arch.  stor.  iv.)  on  the  4th.  The  3d 
is  given  in  Capello*s  and  Gonzaga's  reports.  Varchi  also  reckons 
it  so. 

These  last  days  of  the  city  form  a  kind  of  test  of  the  historians 
of  the  period.  Nardi's  account  is  the  most  vague,  Segni's  the  more 
just ;  Varchi  accumulates  detail,  but  we  feel  that  he  was  not  an 
eye-witness.  Guicciardini  alone  stands  above  things.  Every  word 
is  sure  with  him,  though  he  belonged  to  a  party.  But  his  judgment 
is  cold. 

What  a  contrast  these  works  present  to  Capello's  despatches. 
They  are  not  to  be  surpassed,  as  regards  the  representation  of  eacli 
separate  day.  But  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  just  impression  of  the 
whole  from  these  letters.  The  man  who  so  writes,  must  regard  the 
day  on  which  the  despatch  is  drawn  up,  as  the  termination  of 
events.  But  each  letter  thus  becomes,  through  the  following,  a  sort 
of  stale  goods.  Unimportant  things  are  depicted  as  too  weighty  : 
that  which  is  truly  of  moment  is  placed  too  much  on  a  line  witli 
the  rest.  Each  grouping  falls  apart,  because  the  writer  knows 
nothing  of  the  future,  which  can  alone  give  the  artistic  balance  U* 
the  whole. 

XXL— Page  120. 
Varchi. 

VOL.  IL  U  2 
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XXII— Page  124. 

Tlie  Tu.^can  govenmient  considered  a,  drapei;  neceaurj. 

SXm.— Page  134. 

Goethe  Bays,  that  Ludovisi  finds  a  whole  song  of  Homer  in  ihf 
head  of  Jimo.     Hcjice  my  pkgiariam. 


Varchi  delivered   a   pnhlic   lecture   upon   this,   which   he   had 
iutcd,  and  sent  it  to  Michael  Angelo. 

XXV.— Page  136. 

Se  in  una  piutra  salda,  etc     MadiigaL 


CoatE  of  the  figures  of  the  Medicsan  tombs  have  been  placed  in 
thu  new  uiuaeum  in  Berlin,  hut  so  mJavourahly,  that  they  cannot 
possibly  be   criliciaed.     They   re<iiure   light   from   abovg.     Besides 
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The  first  verse  was  as  follows  in  Italian : — 

La  notte  che  ta  vedi  in  si  dolce  atti 
Dormire,  f a  da  nn  Angelo  scolpita 
In  questo  sasso,  e  perch^  donne  ha  vita ; 
Destala  se  no  1  credi,  e  parlaratti. 

Cf.  AnthoL  iv.  103  : — 

T^  Xarvpw  Ai6dwpo9  ixolfUfftWf  odx  Mptvatv. 
"Hy  yO^s,  iy€fi€is.     Apyvpot  Ihrww  ^ec 

And  Fhilost.  L  zxiL  for  Michael  Angelo's  reply  : — 

We  see  how  the  classics  at  that  time  penetrated  the  minds  of 
the  cultivated.  For  although  Strozzi,  as  a  scholar,  would  probably 
receive  his  suggestion  direct  &om  the  Anthology,  Philostratus  was 
necessary  for  Michael  Angelo's  reply. 

XXVm.— Page  146. 
The  letter  is  in  Gaye,  iL  228.     Ciesa^scesa. 

XXrX,— Page  146. 
Uarte. 

XXX.— P^e  146. 

In  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum.  From  a  copy  made 
for  me : — 

Amice  carissime,  havendomi  &tto  intendere  messer  Alessandro 
Quarino,  gi4  mio  oratore  costi  in  Fiorenza,  quello  che  vol  gli  avete 
mandato  a  dire  drca  la  pittura  che  avete  fatto  per  me,  ne  ho  rice- 
vuto  molto  piacere.  E  perch^  gi&  lungo  tempo  ho  desiderato  di 
avere  in  casa  qualchuna  delle  opere  vostre,  come  a  bocca  vi  dissi, 
mi  pare  ogni  ora  un  anno  ch'  io  possa  vedere  questa.  £  per6  mando 
a  posta  lo  esibitore  presente  mio  servitore  chiamato  il  Pisanillo,  e  vi 
prego  che  vi  piaccia  mandarmela  per  lui,  dandogli  consigHo  e  indi- 
rizzo  come  V  abbia  da  condurre  salva,  e  non  vi  scandalizzate  se  ora 
per  il  medesimo  messo  non  vi  mando  pagamento  alcuno,  perch^  ni 
da  voi  ho  inteso  quel  che  voi  vogliate,  n^  da  per  me  lo  so  giudicare 
non  r  avendo  ancora  vista,  ma  bene  vi  prometto  che  non  avete  perso 
quella  fatica  che  avete  durata  per  mio  amore,  e  mi  farete  piacere 
grandiBsimo  se  mi  soivete,  quando  (quanto  J)  vi  placer^'  ch'  i6  vi 
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mandi,  perch^  foxti  mnlto  piii  ricuro  d«l  gjudicio  ruairo  il  »tiiiui-^ 
che  del  mio,  e  oltru  il  premio  delk  fatlca  vustra  vi  ccttillco  cbf 
sempre  sarA  desideroso  tli  taxvi  pitorc  e  couunudu,  [-iiniE  aapeie  eke 
mcriti  il  ir.olto  Tolore  e  ran  viitii  tobItil  £  vi  Cm  tnnta  e  Kmpre 
me  vi  olTero  di  buono  cnore  in  tiitu>  qiuJIo  cV  in  ptMui  f>K  dw  Ti 
«ia  grato. — Bi;iie  val.  VenoUis. 

x>di.  Oct.  iri3ii.  Alfosbl's,  Dm  Fi-mriir. 

XXXI.— Pi«e  147. 

Gaye, 'IL  230,  Solioitei*  I'opcm  rnfcnt  pmbiklil;  to  ibc  A[")llii. 
wbicli  Micbael  Angelo  was  executing  for  VaIoH. 

XXXIL— Page  148. 

Middle  o(  November  1631.  Tlie  letter  in  vhicli  tto  uifonii' 
Aietino  of  his  appoin Uncut,  is  dated  tlio  iili  DixaiAtia.  Tie  por- 
tion was  worth  8tiO  scudi,  but  300  in  had  Hliarol  witlt  Oinvuiol  4* 

XSillL — PagB  14!). 
The  letter  is  in  the  poaseasiaa  of  Uio  Brilish  Mu»eum.     I'nun  ■ 
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V  opera  del  Becondo  modo,  cio^  che  fosse  breviata  per  la  valuta  dei 
danari  avete  riceviitL     E  piii,  mi  disse  el  detto  messer  Jeronimo, 
che  partito  da  Urbino  gli  inand6  dietro  uno  in  posta  con  una  lettera, 
che  a  ogni  modo  d(oyesse)  trovare  di  assettare  questa  cosa,  che  a 
ogni  modo  la  si  faccia,  ma  che  1  duca  vorria  che  gli  faceste  uno 
disegno  come  ha  da  essere  V  opera,  che  sopra  quello  ella  si  rivolveria 
della  sua  volont^.     lo  gagliardissimamente  risposi  al  detto  messer 
Jeronimo,  che  vi  non  eri  (eravate)  uomo  da  fare  pruove  di  disegni, 
n^  modelli,  nh  simili  frascarie,  che  questa  era  la  via  di  non  finire 
mai  questa  opera,  che  la  cosa  del  duca  si  pu6  bene  contentare,  che 
vi  v*  inclinate  a  volere  fare  V  opera  di  quello  che  s'  era  disegnato 
(seia  disegnol)  e  che  apprezziate  tanto  V  onore  vostro  quanto  altra  per- 
sona apprezzi  il  suo.     E  mi  rispose  messer  Jeronimo  a  che  modo  si 
potria  fare  questa  cosa.     lo  gli  risposi  a  questo  modo  :  che  eccel- 
lenzia  del  duca  con  tutti  gli  eredi  di  papa  Giulio  si  contentasse  di 
annihilare  il  contratto  che  fu  fatto  per  Aginensis,  cioe  dell'  opera 
grande,  e  fare  un  altro  contratto,  come  voi  vi  contentare  di  fargli 
una  opera  ....  della  valuta  dei  danari  avete  ricevuti,  e  rimanere 
a  voi  in  coscienza  vostra  ogni  quantunque  cosa  quando  non  mettesti 
....  che  un  sasso  in  opera  ;  che  loro  si  contentasse  di  ....  la 
vostra  volont4.    E  cos\,  come  il  migliore  tempo  della  vita  vostra  gli 
stato  comodo,  stiano  che  vi  restituiscano  al  presente  la  vostra  liberta, 
e  che  non  vi  legano  a  cosa  nessuna,  ....  solum  farvi  padrone  di 
ogni  cosa  come  volete  voi  ;  che  gli  metterii  molto  meglio  conto  a 
fare  a  questo  modo  che  volere  la  minuzzare,  o  per  altre  vie.    Di  modo 
ch^  detto  messer  Jeronimo  confessa  che  questa  h  la  via,  e  mi  ha 
detto  vi  debba  scrivere,  ch*  il  far^  ch*  il  duca  si  contentarii  di  tutto 
quello  che  vorreste  voi,  e  V  ambasciadore  suo.     E  con  messer  Jero- 
nimo in  nome  del  duca,  e  degli  eredi  di  papa  Giulio  annihilarii  il 
contratto,  e  ne  far^  un*  altro  come  volete  voi  nella  forma  che  gli  ho 
offerto  io,  cioh  di  fare  finire  detta  sepoltura  nel  secondo  modo  intra 
fine  di  tre  anni,  e  spendere  del  vostro  due  mila  ducati,  computando 
la  casa,  che  detta  casa  si  venda,  e  gli  danari  di  detta  casa  suppliscano 
al  numero  di  due  mila  ducati,  e  non  ho  voluto  offerire  piii,  e  credo 
quest!  bastaranno,  e  si  contentano  troppo.     E  gli  pare  molto  bella 
cosa,  che  questa  opera  la  vogliate  fare  senza  che  bene  spendano  uno 
quattrino,  e  che  voi  vi  contentate  spender  gli  due  mila  ducatL     E 
messer  Jeronimo  mi  ha  promesso  di  scrivere  al  duca  che  faran  .  .  . 
ch*  il  duca  vi  sen  vera,  e  rimettera  ogni  cosa  a  voi,  c  voi  vi  degna- 
rete  rispondere  al  duca  quello  vi  pareva,  ma  non  offerite  piu  danari. 
Ora  mi  fare  che  la  cosa  stia  in  buonissimo  termine  e  risoluzione, 
come  avete  a  fare  questo  secondo  contratto.    £  mandatemi  ima  forma 
del  contratto,  come  volete  che  stia,  che  non  si  preterir^  parola.     E 
ancora  mandatemi  una  carta  di  procura,  che  in  nome  vostro  si  possa 
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.■umihilarp  il  cnntratlo  primo,  e  fare  U  secondo,  e  promettere  in  JKmt 
vo^tro  liilti.1  >juulU>  iiii  oomiuandere1«,  e  coal  credo  urele  conteota, 
e  sUrvte  con  1'  luiimo  iu  ripoeo.  E  credo,  mi  ha  detto,  il  farenuno 
riugiiiv^aire  di  2b  anuL  Altro  non  vi  diri>  di  questa  co«a  ;  fate  toi, 
t  ^tatu  di  Luuiiii  ro^lia. 

Pcrdonatt'Dti  che  ancors  non  ho  finita  la  testa  del  papa,  ma  tpero 
a  opii  nii><lo  luiLiitlarcela  quest'  altn  Bettimana,  le  cose  di  qnesto 
ufficio  iiii  hiinno  iiii|*diio  (or  le  cosa — mi  ha — ).  E  Dio  sa,  quacto 
mi  (luiile  non  casit  [tosauto  venire  a  Firuiize  como  ,  .  .  .  vi  areni 
promeaso.  Ma  Dio  ha  voluto  coaL  Spvni  vcuiiri  a  veder  quest* 
stale.     E  nun  mmicate  deUa  promeada,  accib  ci  godiamo  iin  poco 


Prepivi  Turcoinandatomi  alia  signoria  del  messer  Baitolomeo 
Vetlori,  c  rljt.'^li  ilie  iii  Ptguitert  1'  opera  sua,  e  Miri  serrilo.  E  cvd 
vi  pivj^'o  ant'ir.i  nivconmiandatemi  al  mio  eignoic  meMer  Giovanni 
Guiiiii.  CkTuu  lii  cmiiera.     E  a  Toi  mi  tarccomando  per  infinite  voile. 

TutUi  vit^tn.1  fniie  SobastiaQo  de  Laciani«  pittore  fece  9ciivei& 
He  thiTtfi.re  diclatoi  it 

Addres.^  :  Dnu  Michelagnilo  De  Bonarotis  dfio  meo  collendi» 
siiiiii  in  yiri-ti^i'.  In  Fiienie. 

XXXIV.— Page  149. 
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XXXVm— Page  163. 
"  Giuliano,"  he  is  naturally  called  by  Vasari. 

XXXIX.— Page  166. 

Vas.,  XL  64. 

XL.— Page  166. 

Yasari's  letter,  upon  the  intended  completion,  is  in  the  Lettere 
pittoriche. 

XLI.— Page  163. 

It  still  stands  in  good  preservation.  The  fortifications,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  we  see  in  the  present  day,  were  rebuilt  by  Cosmo  ; 
so  that  nothing  of  Michael  Angelo's  works,  which  may  be  recognised 
as  such,  remain.  Yauban's  studies  from  them  appear  therefore 
doubtfuL 

XLII.— Page  196. 
See  Wilhehn  Grimm,  Die  Sage  vom  Ursprung  des  Christusbildes. 

XLIIL— Page  198. 

What  I  said  in  Note  77  of  the  second  volume  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  book,  respecting  the  possibility  that  Michael  Angelo  had 
intended  to  place  Savonarola  by  the  side  of  Christ,  instead  of  the 
Holy  Yirgin,  appears  to  me  too  doubtful,  after  close  and  repeated 
examination  of  the  original  in  Rome,  for  me  to  repeat  it  here. 

XUV.— Page  219. 

According  to  M'Crie.  As  regards  the  history  of  the  Refonnation 
in  Italy,  M^Crie's  otherwise  excellent  work  is  unsatisfactory. 

XLY.— Page  229. 

Guicciardini,  Opere  inedite  ;  a  highly  interesting  book. 

One  more  expression  of  Michael  Angelo's.  Inteso  che  Sebastiano 
Yeniziano  aveva  a  fare  nella  cappella  di  San  Piero  a  Montorio  un 
frate,  disse  che  gli  guasterebbe  quella  opera ;  domandato  della 
cagione,  rispose  :  che  avendo  eglino  guasto  il  mondo  che  h  si  grande, 
non  sarebbe  gran  fatto  che  gli  guastassino  tma  capella  si  piccola. 
Yas.  xii.  279.  The  new  editors  observe,  in  a  note  to  this : — £ 
chiaro  che  Michelangiolo  voile  alludere  al  frate  Lutero.  It  seems 
to  me  not  so  clear.  He  certainly  had  not  such  things  in  his  mind, 
but  meant  what  Guicciardini  meant 


WliAt.  be.-U"^.  doe:-  the  frnu  which  Sebastian  had  to  pttint  mean  1 
QiiL.'^l  hitvc  \w'.'ii  i.  juiuting  ;   on  which  perhaps  the  portrait  oft 

•ilf  TVi!  to  bf  txliibiteJ. 


XLVIL— Page  237. 


XLVm.— Page  239. 

Piorliajs.)  n-a.=  rtill  with  Michael  Ajogelo  in  July,  as  is  erideDt 
iQi  iliL-  ]jT\>i  if-  <  T:ii-L.>la  B)  which  Camponari  has  added  to  the  paper, 
wiLIt'h   ilu'   i>"rlrait   of  Yittoria   Colonna,  painted   by   Mmc^Uo 

■'nii^ti.  i-  ivprv-iiui.d  as  a  work  of  Mjcboet  Angelo'ii. 

XLIX. — PSge  245. 

No.  U  <>f  tht'  li'iiiTs  to  Leonatdo.    In  the  po^«$sion  of  the  Bridih 
u-i'tini.     Mi  ^L'livL'   the,  aebbene  non  ha  avtito  tutte  le  cose  onli- 
-11,  tiie  pure  ha  avuto  buona  cootrizioDe,  e  qiiMta  p«i 
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LL— P^  259. 

Valdes  came  with  the  emperor.  Was  Vittoria  at  that  time  in 
Naples  ?  I  find  nothing  in  proof  of  it  but  an  intimation  of  Gian- 
none's. 

LIL— Page  261. 

EH  Arte  en  Espagna,  Revista  Qoingenal  de  las  Artes  del  Dibojo, 
Tome  segondo,  Madrid,  1863,  contains  the  beginning  of  an  article 
about  Francesco  d*  Ollanda,  to  which  is  added  a  very  life-like  por- 
trait of  Michael  Angelo,  in  a  woodcut,  from  a  drawing  of  the  master's. 
Unfortunately,  what  is  said  in  this  paper  does  not  touch  upon 
Francesco*s  early  beginning ;  a  manuscript  concerning  his  Italian 
journey,  and  undoubtedly  containing  many  important  disclosures, 
still  remains  to  be  published.  Unfortunately  the  manuscript  of  the 
record  we  possess  was  no  longer  to  be  had  in  Lisbon  ;  Professor  Dr. 
Emil  Hubner  endeavoured  in  vain  to  gain  a  glimpse  at  it.  This  is 
all  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  the  passages  published  by  Raczyn- 
sky,  in  his  translation,  contain  many  things  which  allow  us  to  con- 
clude much  re-modelling  and  many  omissions  on  the  part  of  the 
French  translator  to  have  taken  place.  To  mention  only  one  thing  : 
at  the  close  of  the  first  day,  on  his  return  home,  there  is  sud- 
denly mention  made  of  a  fifth  member  of  the  company,  who  had  not 
been  alluded  to  before  as  present.  From  this  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  translator  simply  misread  many  names,  which  we  might 
otherwise  suppose  Francesco  had  stated  falsely.  Thus,  for  example, 
with  respect  to  that  in  note 

LIIL— Page  266. 

when  the  Monte  Cavallo  is  mentioned,  at  the  foot  of  which 
Michael  Angelo  is  said  to  dwell.  This  could,  however,  not  be  the 
case,  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Silvestro. 
Michael  Angelo  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  on  the  Ma- 
cello  dei  Corvi  I  could  not  discover  the  house  itself.  Probably 
Monte  Capitolino  stood  in  Francesco's  report 

There  is  a  house  shewn  on  the  other  side  of  the  capitol,  dose  by 
the  ascent  to  the  Palazzo  Caflbielli,  and  even  in  Foumiei'smew  and 
extremely  faulty  book,  "  Rome  and  the  Campagna,**  it  is  so  designated. 
This,  probably,  rests  on  an  invention  of  Roman  valets  de  place. 

UV.— Page  269. 

Francesco  d*011anda*B  portrait  exhibits  Michael  Angelo  with  the 
felt  hat  on  his  head.  Qaultier's  little  engraving  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment also  gives  Michael  Angelo's  portrait  thus,  at  the  place  intended 
for  the  arms  of  the  Medici. 

VOL.  II.  X 


LV.— Page  276. 
Ainuii^,'  lliL-   Klureiiliue  jtapeia  a  number  of  letters  from  Pr»ii- 
ci-Mii'^  il'uilatiilii'^  ti)  Jlicliael  An^relo  are  to  be  foimJ. 

L\T.— Page  277. 

CaiJipunari  (Ritratto  di  Vittoria  L'oloima)  speaks  of  these  time^ 
jiiiil  di-tluces  fniiii  Jlii'bafl  Angeio's  sonnets  hu  connection  with  Vit- 
H'liii.  It  i:-  li"i  full  of  conjectures.  In  the  reoiul  of  their  friemi. 
-Iiil).  j;iv(-n  liy  ilill'.iviil:  writers,  the  poems  btp,  in  general,  made  use 
i.f  in  :i  TiiiiuiiiT  vvliich  raiinol  poaaibly  be  justifiable. 

SliL-  iiuiti  liiivi'  Vh  Rome  in  September  1541,  for,  in  August, 
sliL-  Mas  slill  ill  iliiuiv  \\"i3Conti,  csivii.),  and,  in  October,  we  eee  her 
in  Vilerbit.  Accunliiig  to  Tisconti  and  the  dates  of  her  letten,  ** 
may  aliiiost  its,  yuar  by  year,  the  places  where  she  aojoumed. 

LTH.— Page  280. 

In  thy  ]iiwsf-..iou  of  the  British  Mueeum. 

tliiii'o  niiicstrii  niichelagnelo  et  niio  Bingularissimo  amico  lo 
liaiita  la  vio.-tru  I't  uir^lo  il  cmcifiio,  il  qnol  certamente  ba  cmd&ie 
ndk  rnvniiiria  inut  ipulc  altri  picture,  nddi  mai  ue  ee  po  ueilerpia 
Leu  fattu,  pin  viv.i  iI  jiiu  finita  imagine  et  certo  jo  uon  putni  i 
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Vittoria  first  received  it,  as  it  stands  on  the  same  sheet  as  that  on 
which  the  letter  was  written  to  her.  The  second  is  in  Michael  An- 
gelo's  hand,  and  is  likewise  in  the  Vatican  manuscript,  but  in  a 
series  with  others. 

Ora  8U  '1  destro,  or  su  *1  sinistro  piedo, 

Variando  cerco  della  mia  salute, 

Fra  '1  vitio  e  la  virtuttt. 

11  cuor  coufuso  mi  travaglia  e  stancn, 

Come,  chi  '1  ciel  non  vede, 

Che  per  ogni  sentier  si  perde  e  manea. 

Porgo  la  carta  bianca 

Ai  vostri  sacri  inchiostri, 

Ch'  amor  mi  sganni,  e  piet^  il  ver  ne  scriva, 

Che  r  alma  da  s^  franca 

Non  pieghi  agli  error  nostri 

Mio  brieve  resto,  e  che  men  cieco  viva. 

Chieggio  a  vol,  alta  e  diva 

Donna,  saper,  s*  ol  ciel  men  cnido  tiene 

L*  umil  peccato,  ch'  el  superchio  bene. 

It  is  the  same  train  of  thought,  only  with  some  points  more  clearly 
carried  out.  The  third  is  in  the  edition  of  1623,  and,  up  to  line 
eight,  it  corresponds  with  the  above  ;  after  that,  it  is  as  follows  : — 

Ai  vostri  sacri  inchiostri, 
Ove  per  voi  nel  mio  dubbiar  si  scriva. 
Come  quest'  alma,  d*  ogni  luce  priva, 
Possa  non  traviar  dietro  il  desio 
Negli  ultimi  suoi  passi,  ond'  ella  cade  ; 
Per  voi  si  scriva,  voi  che  '1  viver  mio 
Volgestc  al  ciel  per  le  pid  belle  strade. 

These  are  general  forms  of  expression  without  any  fixed  meaning, 
by  which  the  poem  loses  its  real  ideas.  It  is  impossible  that  this  can 
be  anything  but  an  invention  of  the  e<litor. 

In  the  same  way,  the  poem  Perch'  6  ti-oppa  molesta  has  been 
robbed  of  its  true  meaning  by  the  younger  Michael  Angelo.  The 
genuine  text  is  as  follows  : — 

Perch'  h  troppo  molesta, 

Ancor  che  dolce  sia, 
Quclla  merc^  che  1'  alma  legar  suole  ; 

Mia  liberta  di  queste 

Vostr'  alta  cortesia 
Piti  che  d'  un  furto  si  lamenta  e  duole. 

E  com'  occhio  nel  sole 

Disgrega  sua  virtd,  ch'  esser  dovrehbe 

Di  maggior  luce  ch'  a  veder  ne  sproue, 


4G(I  APPKNDDC- 

f'osl  '1  dsaio  non  mole 
Zoiipn  la  gmzia  in  me  che  d*  Toi  a  orebbe, 
VW  il  piu'ci'.ol  troppo  Bp«SM  s'  kbbasdona  ; 
Si'  rjtU'Eto  Agnol  pordon». 
C'lr  flnior  vuol  Hal  gli  amid,  onde  wn  rari 
Di  rortLinii  e  rirCd  simili  c  peri. 

The  rewnrcl  is  too  handsome,  sweet  as  it  is,  that  holds  the  soul 
in  fi-Uers.  My  liberty  complains  of  your  kindness,  and  feels  it 
more  painfully  llinyi  if  :i  theft  had  been  done  me.  And  aa  the  eye 
feels  its  power  ilimiiiislied  by  the  sun,  while  it  ought  to  incretise  in 
liffht,  BO  my  wi-lu'-i  dctimnd  no  hindering  thanks  froni  you.,  wbicb 
you  bestow  ton  liiri:''Iy  ;  tor  too  little  often  grows  out  of  that  vliidl 
i.t  loo  much,  a.nd  (Michiiel)  Angelo  cannot  suffer  this. 

LDL— Page  284. 
Tlii^  piicm  also  ia  in  the  Vatican  manuscript  in  rarious  farms. 

LX. — Pe^  S90. 
4  the  peculiar  form  of  the  ci 
■^  of  smaller  size,  only  a 
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my  request,  of  the  monumentB  of  the  Dukes  Oiuliano  and  Lorenzo. 
They  please  me  much.  In  the  first  place,  because  you  have  drawn 
them  so  beautifully,  and  in  the  second  place,  because  they  are  the 
work  of  that  god  of  sculpture,  from  whose  divine  hands  I  have  seen 
the  sketch  of  St.  Catherine,  which  he  did  as  a  child.  (Lo  schizzo 
della  Santa  Caterina  che  di8egn6  sendo  fanciullo.) 

Even  in  this  early  beginning  he  shows  himself  in  all  his  majesty 
(tutto  pieno  di  maesta),  and  we  feel  that  such  gifts  are  awarded  by 
heaven  but  rarely  to  mortal  men.  Anyone  must  be  astonished  to 
see  an  ear  executed  so  delicately  and  accurately  with  the  penciL  All 
painters  to  whom  I  have  shown  the  sheet,  are  agreed  that  he  alone 
who  has  done  it  would  have  been  able  to  produce  it.  And  I  my- 
self,— ^it  was  to  me  as  if  I  now  for  the  first  time  realized  the 
miracles  of  this  miracle,  when  I  had  it  thus  before  me. 

Now,  however,  when  I  opened  the  box,  which  reached  me 
through  the  Giunti,  and  I  saw  the  head  of  one  of  those  representa- 
tives of  the  glory  of  the  Medici,  I  stood  for  a  time  as  if  petrified 
with  admiration.  How  was  it  possible  that  the  Duke  Alexander, 
only  for  the  sake  of  showing  himself  graciously  disposed  towards 
one  of  his  servants,  could  have  robbed  himself  of  such  a  treasure  ! 
I  am  almost  afraid  of  examining  and  praising  this  countenance,  so 
venerable  and  wonderful  does  it  appear.  Beard,  hair,  brow,  eye- 
brows, and  eyes — how  they  are  executed !  What  an  ear,  what 
a  profile,  and  this  chiselled  mouth,  all  combining  to  give  expression 
to  the  feeling  which  animates  the  whole  !  He  seems  to  see,  to  be 
silent,  to  listen ; — and  over  all  there  is  the  venerableness  of  a  holy 
old  age,  and  yet  everything  is  nothing  but  clay,  formed  into  a  few 
features  by  the  fingers. 

And  with  this  I  will  dose  my  letter.  The  life  of  art  breathes 
forth  from  the  creative  hand  of  this  great  man  ;  for  what  he  creates, 
speaks,  moves,  and  breathes.  Not  I  alone  am  proud  to  possess  this 
work  which  you  have  sent  me  by  the  permission  of  your  master, 
but  the  whole  of  Venice  boasts  of  it  I  am  too  insignificant  to 
be  able  to  requite  such  a  gift  by  another  ;  it  would  lessen  the  value 
of  the  gift  were  I  only  to  attempt  it,  and,  therefore,  no  more  than 
my  thanks  to  such  a  master  and  to  such  a  friend. 
Venice,  the  16th  July  1638. 

Aretino  calls  the  head,  imo  degli  awocati  della  gloria  dei  MedicL 
This  seems  to  refer  to  a  Medici  himself.  Among  all,  I  know  of 
Pope  Clement  alone  as  **  bearded.**  It  is,  however,  nowhere  men- 
tioned that  Michael  Angelo  executed  a  portrait  of  him.  Or  could  it 
be  Ottaviano  dei  Medici,  of  whom  I  have  never  heard  of  a  portrait 
ataU? 

Still  the  person  whom  it  represented  is  the  least  important  part 


APPE2nWX. 


e  Ule  ulilj 


v\. 


.■i-Mt:  l.ir  iiuiK'  iiiipui-lunt  thai  iii  this  head  » 
111  .  \ii  u;id  liv  Mifh^el  Angelo  oa  a  sculplur. 
■  uli  ill-  u1li.1l-  tiiiiiR  perhaps  be  only  an   errtir  of  Attliao'*. 
'.\r  ]\'  ,i.U  M  [i(  Ipv  Vdsari  be  those  of  the  Emperor  imd  Clemen! 
i.\ii;utnl  lij-  AU'uiiso  Ferrarogf,  and  purchasod  by  Vaaari  for 

Ai'L'Ilao'^  Il-Kci',  moreover,  is  fairly  dated,  as  Alexander  hid 
-til  loiiyiimniorpd  in  1538.  His  lett«ra  are  olltn  wrongly  daWd. 
Iii-i  iiri'  alfii.  as  cuiiijiariiioni  with  the  oi-iginala  prove,  M  timw 

II   l'i>r  puhlic4ktioii.     Thug  it  is  with  his  leUms  tu 

ivliiuh  are  different  in  Gaye. 


Uuk, 


LXIV.- 


-PiiRe   31)0. 


mi  1i 


— Atteodete  a  esaur  «cultore  di  eend  e  noD 
is  not  said  unkindly.  It  is  addrened  to 
i  of  goud  and  bad  style  in  writiiig. 


LXV.— Page  306. 

iii^;  of  Enta  Vico,  of  which  Vasari  sptckt,  does  noi 
Kartsch  asserts  that  it  does  not  exist.  If  we  em- 
y  the  large  engraving  which  Salamanca  pnbliahed 
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LXVIL— Page  320. 

Delia  casa  sua.  By  this  his  party  is  meant  It  could  scarcely 
refer  to  the  older  San  Galli,  for  whom  Michael  Angelo  always  had 
the  greatest  respect. 

Vasari  says,  in  the  life  of  Antonio  di  San  Gallo  : — 

Facendo  poi  fare  Sua  Santita  i  bastioni  di  Roma,  che  sono  fortis- 
simi  e  venendo  fra  quelli  compresa  la  porta  di  Santo  Spirito,  ella  fu 
fatta  con  ordine  e  disegno  d' Antonio  con  omamento  rustico  di  tre- 
vertini  in  maniera  molto  8oda  e  molto  rara,  con  tanta  magnificenza, 
ch'  ella  pareggia  le  cose  antiche :  la  quale  opera  dopo  la  morte  d'An- 
tonio  fu  chi  cerc6,  piii  da  invidia  mosso  che  da  alcuna  ragionevole 
cagione,  per  vie  straordinare  di  farla  rovinare  ;  ma  non  fu  permesso 
da  chi  poteva. 

In  the  first  edition  he  concludes  thus  : — 

.  .  .  dopo  la  morte  di  lui,  fa  chi  cerc6  con  vie  straordinarie  far 
inlnare,  mosso  piii  da  invidia  della  gloria  sua,  che  per  ragione,  se' 
fosse  stato  lasciato  fare  da  chi  poteva  ;  ma  chi  poteva  non  volse. 

Both  times  he  is  intentionally  obscure^  but  the  second  time  still 
less  intelligible  than  at  first  Vasari  must  have  had  reasons  for 
taking  one  iota  from  the  clearness  of  what  he  had  at  first  only 
intimated. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Michael  Angelo's  life  (2d  edit.),  there  is 
the  following  passage : — Port6  disegnata  tutta  la  fortificazione  di 
Borgo,  che  aperse  gli  occhi  a  tutto  quello  che  s'  h  ordinato  e  fatto 
poi ;  e  f u  cagione  che  il  portone  di  S.  Spirito,  che  era  vicino  al  fine,, 
ordinato  del  Sangallo,  rimase  imperfetto. 

Vasari,  as  is  natural,  in  truths  always  takes  the  part  of  those 
whose  life  he  is  writing.  He  therefore,  in  San  Gallons  life,  entirely 
omits  the  quarrel  about  the  fortifications  of  the  Vatican  suburb 
which  called  forth  Michael  Angelo's  interference,  and  only  speaks  of 
the  architectural  beauty  of  the  gate  of  S.  Spirito.  In  Michael 
Angelo*s  life,  merely  the  practical  question  is  treated  of,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  point  is  conceded  to  him.  Who  the  person  indicated 
in  San  Gallo's  life  may  have  been,  still  remains  obscure. 

LXVIIL— Page  321. 

E  stato  nel  suo  dire  molto  coperto  e  ambiguo,  avendo  le  cose 
sue  quasi  due  sensi.  Vas.,  first  edit  Vasari  has  touched  upon  many 
personal  things  in  his  second  edition. 

LXIX.— Page  337. 
To  Bartolomnioo  Ammanati  ? 


^^  AmSUUL 

K 

LXX.— Huge  341. 

I:  s  Mf  ^Jin  ihiz  ii^i»mJ  Angdo  wu  a  member  of  Tolomei's 
mMOOLT.  FdisBL  Exatztatknei  YbniTiaiuB  pdms,  Betsvii,  1739, 
jL  6'X  UpcBL  ibe  Kmikmr  itKll^  see  Tolomefs  letteiib  A  certain 
coLiucsiim  of  iht  jaanhm  with  Vi*>l*^^l  Angelo  is  a  matter  of 
fK(=rtt.  ha  wt  kiMTv  (4*  noliiiBg  more. 

LXXL— Bige  342. 

Pfcj*»Oi:.riu  1'.  132. 

LXXIL— Page  343. 

GamoocTs  oopT  dilTen  from  the  present  fotm  of  aU  three 
palaces^  Tet  it  is  hiiIt  too  bad  lor  inferenoes  to  be  drawn  from  it, 

LXXm.— Pi^  354. 

In  an  »-<say  Kf. -re  jmblished  by  me,  I  have  erroneously  referred 
the  poem  to  C  avalieri  to  Vittoria,  among  other  errors  contained  in 
that  pdj:«er. 

LXXIV.— Page  366. 

Va'^ri  meutiou.<«  the  group  even  in  his  first  edition.  It  was 
placed  at  first,  in  1549,  in  San  Spirito,  in  Florence.  Gaye,  IL  600 
Kel  medesimo  anno  ei  scoperse  in  Sto  Spirito  una  Piet4  la  quale 
mando  un  fiorentino  a  detta  chiesa,  e  si  diceva  che  V  origine  veniva 
dallo  inventor  delle  porcherie,  ealvando  gli  1'  arte  ma  non  devo- 
zione,  Michelangelo  Buonarroti. 

He  gets  upon  the  Last  Judgment  He  afterwards  mentions 
capricci  luteranL  He  prays  that  God  may  send  his  saints  to  de- 
stroy such  like.  In  his  eyes,  the  painting  of  the  drapery  imder 
Cara£fia  is  an  extremely  mild  measure. 

LXXV.— Page  366. 

New  detail  is  continually  coming  to  light  upon  these  circum- 
stances, so  that  a  new  work  upon  them  would  be  just  as  desirable 
as  it  would  be  acceptable. 

LXXVL— P^^  367. 

No.  22  of  the  letters  to  Leonardo,  22d  October  1547.  In  the 
|K»HWHHioTi  of  the  British  Museum. 

No.  2«  also  is  interesting.     3d  December  1547. 

liioimrdo, — K*  mc  venne  alio  mani,  circa  un  ando  fa,  un  libro 
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Bcritto  a  inano  di  cronaclie  fiorentine,  dove  trovaiy  circa  dugento 
anni  fa,  se  bene  mi  ricordo,  un  Buonarroto  Simoni  piii  volte  de' 
dgnori,  di  poi  nn  Simone  Buonarroti,  di  poi  un  Michele  di  Buo- 
narroto Simoni,  di  poi  un  Francesco  BuonarrotL  Non  vi  trovai 
Lionardo  cbe  fu  de'  Signori,  padre  di  Lodovico  nostro  padre,  perch^ 
non  veniva  tanto  in  qua.  Per6  a  me  pare  che  tutti  scriva  Lionardo 
di  Buonarroto  Buonarroti  SimonL  Del  resto,  della  risposta  alia  tua 
non  accade,  perch^  non  hai  ancora  inteso  niente  della  cosa  ti 
scrissi,  n^  della  casa.  Michelaoniolo,  in  Roma. 

LXXVIL— Page  368. 

No.  32  of  the  letters  to  Leonardo,  15th  March  1549.  In  the 
possession  of  the  British  Museum. 

Lionardo, — Quello  che  io  ti  scrissi  pu  la  mia  ultima  non  accade 
replicare  altrimentL  Circa  il  male  del  non  potere  orinare  io  ne 
sono  stato  piii  molto  male,  ho  muggiato  di  e  notte  senza  dormire,  e 
senza  riposo  nessuno,  e  quello  che  giudicano  e'  medici,  dicono  che 
io  ho  il  male  della  pietra.  Ancora  non  son  certo,  mi  vo  medicando 
per  detto  male  e  ^mmi  data  buona  speranza.  Nondimeno,  per 
esser  io  vecchio  e  con  un  si  crudelissimo  male,  non  ho  da  promet- 
terla.  Io  son  consigliato  d'  andare  al  bagno  di  Viterbo,  e  non  si  pud 
prima  che  al  principio  di  maggio,  e  in  questo  mezzo  audr6  temporeg- 
giando  il  meglio  che  potro,  e  forse  ard  grazia  del  male.  Non  aaik 
desso.  Ho  di  qualche  buon  riparo,  perd  ho  bisogno  dell'  aiuto 
di  Dio.  Pero  di'  alia  Francesca  che  ne  facci  orazione,  e  digli  che  se 
la  sapessi  com'  io  sono  stato,  che  la  vedrebbe  non  esser  senza  com- 
pagni  nella  miseria.  Io  del  resto  della  persona  sono  quasi  come  era 
di  trenta  anni ;  ^mmi  sopraggiunto  questo  male  pe'  gran  disagi,  e 
per  poco  stimar  la  vita  mia.  Pazienzia ;  forse  andir^  meglio  che 
io  non  ne  stimo,  con  1'  aiuto  di  Dio,  e  quando  altrimenti,  f  awi- 
sero,  perch^  voglio  acconciar  le  cose  mia  dell'  anima  e  del  corpo,  e 
a  questo  8ar4  necessario  che  tu  ci  sia,  e  quando  mi  parr&  tempo  te 
ne  awisero,  e  senza  le  mia  lettere  non  ti  muover  per  parole  di 
nessun'  altro.  Se  ^  pietra,  mi  dicono  i  medici  che  ^  in  sul  prin- 
cipio, e  che  h  piccola,  e  perd,  come  h  detto,  mi  danno  buona 
speranza. 

Quando  tu  avessi  notizia  di  qualche  estrema  nuseria  in  qualche 
casa  nobile,  che  credo  che  e'  ve  ne  sia,  awisami,  e  che  perinsino  in 
cinquanta  scudi,  io  te  gli  manderd  che  gli  dia  per  1'  anima  mia. 
Questi  non  hanno  a  diminuir  niente  di  quello  che  ho  ordinate  los- 
ciare  a  voL     Per6  fallo  a  ogni  modo. 

Michelaoniolo  Buonarroti,  in  Homa. 
A  di  15  di  Marzo  1549. 

He  uses  subsequently  the  Roman  chronology. 


-kin 


>  :.  4±  if  :aii  jeasf  "n  L^iuxarL:.     Ea.  cbe  poaaeaBon  of  the  Bri- 

I#-L  3i::i:  aiiik  d:  atfr  Aj  aseaz  htoit  e  nq>ctto  a  quel  sono 
ouc;..  Li  ic  iti^rnu.  ^irra.  rut  mes.  «sm  e  -fc«^*^^**,  d*  una  aoqna  d* 
nuL  i.nrjna  :iiit  -i  iiana.'iL  ti-j^^'a  zt^sbo  a  Boma,  la  quale  ranpe 
]tk  Zbiccu  *  viiiA::  itt  7:c«:  ^  si2L  e  firrflrai  oxiiiare  gnu  ptite: 
.  .jT.fcrtT.*^.*  IkTt  i3izix:iD:ixe  is  can.  e  Doa  bere  ne  cuciiiaite  eon 


*  vsts^  t-'iTk  Tiix  -^ni^aba  yc!S'i, 


i.^:^  ^:i:u£  .54^  3*  •tc  istt 

'S-*.  4i  Lm,  btLLCt29  i>>  its*  period. 

...  A  'Y^'^ised  -s  fir>  ATzso  «Ba  lestcia  da  qnella  donna  del  te»- 
tr,.c%  cbt  di£e  aT«rd  r.lzs^y  dire  per  moglie  una  per  padre  de*  G^ 
yxlf  e  f •iT  madre  dcT  yyy»-Jim,  la  quale  e  nel  munistero  di  Guican- 
6khj  e  j-amTTri  fcnsxo  una  langa  bibbia  eon  ana  predichetta  che  mi 
cfjtJjTiA  &  TiTcre  lese  e  a  fkre  deDe  limodne,  e  te  dice  aver  confor- 
la^^r  a  TiTtr  da  CTirtiar. :-.  e  dcll^ii  arer  detio  che  e  epirata  da  Dio 
di  Oiir::  'l^ra.  £in-;:-jlla.  lo  die-:-  che  T  ba  a  fare  molto  meglio 
attf;ridr:r<:  a  :<^.^r^  o  a  filare,  che  aii<lare  sj^cciando  tanta  ^antita. 
Mi  par  che  la  V'^^'lia  es&ere  an  altra  shot  Domenica,  per6  non  it 
fi'la.r  di  lei. 

A  di  19  jfia^dio  1549. 

LXXJX.--Page  369. 

No.  15  of  the  letters  to  Leonardo,  22d  June  1547.  In  the 
fKAHew-ion  of  the  British  Museum. 

F2x»m  No.  10  of  the  letters  to  Leonardo.     30th  Julv  1547. 

We  will  insert  the  following  passage  : — 

.  .  .  Vorrei  che  per  mezzo  di  messer  Giovanfrancesco  tu  avesd 
r  altezza  della  cupola  di  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  da  dove  comincia  la 
lantema  insino  in  terra,  poi  V  altezza  di  tutta  la  lantema,  e  mandas- 
simela.  E  mandami  segnato  in  sulla  lettera  un  terzo  del  braccio 
fiorentino  .  .  . 

The  Rendings  of  wine,  etc.,  continue.  See  Nos.  50,  51,  52  of 
the  letters  to  Leonardo. 

From  No.  52. 

.  .  .  Messer  Qiovanfrancesco  mi  richiese,  circa  tin  mese  fa,  di 
<|uuhli(!  roHii  di  quelle  della  marchesa  di  Pescara,  se  io  n  avevo.  lo 
ho  un  libretto  in  carta  pecora  che  ella  mi  don6,  circa  died  anni 
Hono,  n<»l  (junle  ^  conto  trc  sonctti,  eenza  quegli  che  mi  mandtS  poi 
«la  Vilorbo  in  mrta  luiml)Agina  che  sono  quaranta,  i  quali  feci 
h»gnn»  nol  nioilosinio  lihrotto,  o  in  quel  tempo  gli  prestai  a  molte 
)>orRono,  in  tiio<lo  rho  |>cr  tutto  ci  sono  in  istampa.     Ho  poi  molti* 
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lettere  die  ella  mi  scriveva  da  Orvieto  e  da  Viterbo.  Ecco  ci6  ho 
della  Marchesa.  Per6  mostra  questa  a  detto  prete,  e  awisami  di 
({uello  che  ti  risponde. 

A  di  7  di  marzo  1551. 

The  correspondence  therefore  began  at  Orvieto,  whither  Vittoria 
went  before  Viterbo,  and  he  has  many  letters  from  her. 

Another  copy  of  Vittoria's  poems,  which  was  in  Michael  Angelo's 
possession,  is  that  which  Triqueti  (Les  Trois  Musses  de  Londres,  par 
H.  de  Triqueti,  Paris,  1861)  saw  in  London  in  the  Kensington 
Museum.  Michael  Angelo*s  name  is  on  it.  It  is  the  edition  pub- 
lished in  Venice  in  the  year  1558  by  Lodovico  Dolce,  which  was 
reprinted  in  1559.  Dolce  was  an  old  protegd  of  Vittoria's,  and  had 
probably  sent  the  book  to  Michael  Angelo. 

Triqueti's  book  contains  good  information  respecting  the  works 
of  Michael  Angelo's  own  hand  preserved  in  the  Kensington  Museum ; 
— twelve  numbers. 

LXXX.— Page  370. 

No.  49  of  the  letters  to  Leonardo.  In  the  possession  of  the 
British  Museum. 

LXXXL— Page  372. 

The  letter  is  given  by  Fea. 

LXXXIL— Page  375. 
See  upon  this  matter  Benvenuto  Cellini's  autobiography. 

LXXXm— Page  377. 

No.  59  of  the  letters  to  Leonardo.  In  the  possession  of  the  British 
Museum.  Leonardo,  io  ho  (inteso)  per  la  tua,  come  la  Cassandra  h 
presso  al  parto,  e  come  vorresti  intendere  il  parer  mio  del  nome  de' 
putti  della  femmina,  se  fia  cosL  Tummi  scrivi  esser  resoluto  pe'  sua 
buoni  portamenti  del  mastio  quando  sia.  Io  non  so  che  mi  ti  dire. 
Arei  ben  caro  che  questo  nome  Buonarroto  non  mancassi  in  caaa, 
sendoci  durato  gia  trecento  anni  in  casa.  Altro  non  so  che  dire,  e  Io 
scrivere  m'  k  noia  assaL     Attendi  a  vivere. 

Michelagnio  (sic)  Buonarroti  in  Roma. 

Without  date.     (April  1554  ;  cf  Vaa.,  xii.  241.) 

LXXXIV.— Page  377. 

In  the  Vatican  manuscript  of  the  poems,  xcviii.  Lionardo, — In- 
tcndo  per  la  tua  come  la  Cassandra  a  partorito  un  bel  figliuolo,  e  come 
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U  AA  bene,  «  die  gli  pontte  Dome  Baonairota  lyogni  cooa  n*  ho 
aroto  gnndiaBiiiA  iJlc^greiEa,  Iddio  ne  aa  ringraziato,  e  lo  iaod  bnooo 
arcio  rbe  d  iaod  odok  e  mantenga.  Bingiazia  la  Caasandra,  e 
rftKvaDAiidiini  a  leL  Altro  non  m'  aocade  drca  questo.  lo  ti 
fchsa,  pin  men  kuks  die  qnando  si  tiovassi  da  oompiaie  ana  can 
cb«'  f Qjt»  vmcovrole  e  in  baoo  Inogo  die  ta  me  'n  avisasd,  e  cod  ti 
HKhro  die  qnando  d  mciMe  foori  tal  oosa  die  ta  mene  dia  avriso, 
e  11^  ZKm  ti  par  coaa  al  proponto  adeaeo  non  mancar  di  ceicaie. 
He  bneakft  off.     Belov  u  vritten  : — 

Clif  fift  de'  mk  peaaer  gia  Tani  e  lieti. 
All'  ima  e  Y  altra  mocte  m*  awidno  ; 
L'  ana  m*  e  eerta,  e  1*  altia  mi  minacda, 
Nv>ii  pingo*,  ne  acnlpir  fie  par  che  qnieti. 

LXXXV.— Rige  382. 

Amoni:  the  separate  paper?  and  acconnts  in  Midiael  Angelo's 
hAnvlvrrirlnc,  in  ihe  i»<^iJes5ion  of  the  British  Museum,  is  the  foUow- 
ii:^:  ivct  iy\  :  .  .  .  ScuJi  doi\:»  cheta.  .  .  .  mene  on  .  . 
bo  riv\\-ii:o'  p  parte  della  re^titutione  delletrata  di  mille 
duc^rt.^  >cuai  dorv^  che  mi  fu  tolta  del  papa  CarafEa  data  mi  prima  da 
juiva  f,4r::-.^>o  iierv-  e  ohel  }K»rto  di  piaceza  me  lauoua  tol(to)  limpera- 
dort'  0  ul:imiLCit  :e  il  jvupa  Caraff  lufitio  in  romagnia  mitolse  il  primo 
di  *:he  fu  fdcto  ^xipa,  eto. 

LXXXVL— Page  387. 
Non  sempre  al  mondo  e  si  pregiato  e  caro.     Madrigal. 

LXXXVIL— P^  389. 

A  letter  of  Cellini*s,  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum, 
even  on  the  14th  March  1559,  expresses  pleasure  at  Michael  An- 
gelo's residution  to  go  to  Rome.  The  letter  seems  never  to  have 
been  printetl.  There  is  another  in  the  same  place,  of  the  year 
1561,  in  which  Cellini  recommends  to  Michael  Angelo  an  artist 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  whom  he  wishes  to  have  employed 
in  the  building  of  St.  Peter's.  This  has  also  not  been  published, 
so  far  as  1  know.  In  the  first  letter  he  addresses  him  as  Eccellen- 
tissimo  e  divino  precettore  mio  Messer  Michelagniolo. 

LXXXVIU.— Page  398. 

Ora  would  not  perhaps  be  translated  brifikf  but  the  image  is 
chosen  because  it  has  been  elsewhere  often  employed.  He  compares 
himself  be8i4e8  to  an  arrow,  reaching  its  aim. 
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LXXXIX.— Page  433. 

Cornelius'  cartoons  of  the  paintings  at  Munich  were  purchased 
after  his  call  to  Berlin,  they  stood  there  unpacked  for  twenty  years, 
were  then  exhibited  for  a  short  time,  made  the  greatest  noise,  and 
were  again  packed  up.  Such  a  treatment  of  the  works  of  a  man  of 
this  importance  is  an  unheard-of  fact  in  the  history  of  art 

Cornelius  could  have  sold  the  cartoons  in  England,  but  he  re- 
fused these  offers,  because  he  wished  that  his  works  should  remain 
in  Qermany.  It  would  have  been  better  had  he  accepted  them,  for 
a  journey  to  England  would  thus,  perhaps,  have  afforded  Qermans 
the  possibility  of  seeing  the  works  of  their  greatest  painter. 

Instead  of  raising  the  inevitable  monument  to  Cornelius'  memory 
when  he  dies,  we  ought  far  rather,  while  he  lives,  to  subscribe  for 
the  building  of  a  house  to  receive  his  works.  Such  a  building  would 
be  a  better  monument  for  him  and  for  us  than  a  statue. 

Supplementary  to  Page  361. 

Superficially  considered,  it  might  appear  that  the  two  standing 
female  statues  on  both  sides  of  the  statue  of  Moses,  might,  as  well 
as  that  statue,  be  alleged  as  Michael  Angelo's  works.  Condivi  so 
designates  them,  and  Michael  Angelo  appears  himself  to  speak  of 
them  as  such.  They  are,  moreover,  his,  just  as  the  whole  monument 
is  his,  but  nevertheless,  not  his  work  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  To  avoid  misimderstanding  upon  this  point,  I  will  give  the 
whole  matter  more  accurately. 

Michael  Angelo  was  not  in  a  position,  in  the  year  1542,  to 
complete  the  monument  He  had  so  far  relieved  himself  from  his 
engagement,  that  he  was  only  required  to  furnish  three  statues  of 
his  own  work  :  the  Moses  and  two  others,  which  are  not  more  ac- 
curately specified.  At  first,  the  slaves,  now  in  the  Louvre,  were 
understood  as  these  two  latter  ones  ;  as,  however,  they  would  have 
been  too  colossal  for  the  diminished  form  of  the  monument,  Michael 
Angelo  took  them  back,  and  supplied  Bachel  and  Leah  in  their 
place.  These  he  now  wished  in  1542  to  give  up  also  to  Montelupo, 
who  was  already  engaged  in  executing  three  other  statues  for  the 
monument 

Michael  Angelo,  in  his  memorial  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  urgea 
this  arrangement,  calls  the  two  statues  (Rachel  and  Leah)  assai  bene 
avanti  di  sorte  che  con  facility  si  possono  da  altri  maestri  fomire.  If 
we  take  these  words  in  their  strict  meaning,  we  may  gather  from 
them  that  Montelupo  had  not  much  more  to  do  to  the  statues  ;  but 
we  may  equally  wdl  take  them  as  a  more  general  phrase,  by  which 
Michael  Angelo  wished  to  represent  the  continuation  of  the  work  by 
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M«iai<-lT2}v  w  piMEiUe^  feaiible,  and  hannless,  as  r^aidB  the  rtatQM 
tb«xn^lTe!i<  wiihv^ut  neceiK«rilT  mfernng  from  this  that  the  statues 
vtTk  Alrc^adr  as  o.od  a»  finished.  For  if  this  latter  had  been  the 
OK^,  jv^  xnnoh  otTt'mony  would  not  certainly  have  been  required  in 
ftMspiiSj;  ihrir  com}>letiim  to  Montelupo.  Michael  Angelo  woold 
hire  hiiuj^lf  nnis^tfd  them,  or  would  have  had  them  completed  bj 
oihc  r»  in  his  aic-litr.  Inst^-ad  of  this,  they  were  now  given  to  Mon- 
teli:}v^  to  c\>mplc:e«  and  a  new  contract,  as  regarded  everything,  was 
CK>ncIudt\l  with  him. 

MouU'luiv  5  rntiw  «\uk  for  the  monument  was,  at  the  conclu- 
aion  i\f  th^  new  ivntncs,  as  foUo«^ : — He  had  to  finish  five  statues, 
and  lo  receive  ^^0  N'Uili  for  them.  Among  these  were  two  of 
ccdi^4«il  dimenjdouj;.  Reokoniu};  these  higher,  he  may  have  received 
120  jvudi  for  each  of  them,  and  105  for  each  of  the  others.  For 
none  of  the$e  «tatue$  lukl  to  be  more  than  ''  compUttd^  by  Monte- 
h2po«  as  i5  expressly  divlaivd  by  Michael  Angelo,  who  calls  the 
|«ece»  iiv»lv^|ueiiilY  finished  by  Montelupo,  "  fatt^  ovvero  Jinite  di 
A\i/.:'^  I-;  .V.  .:-*i::r^,Ltrif^r  (o  Muntanto,  1545).  In  1542, 
Mv^itohnv  ha  I  ^.;li^lu^i  one,  the  Madonna,  and  received  105  ecudi 
for  i:.  Fnnu  il:;;:  tiuu^  ho  apiH^ars  to  have  received  monthly  25 
5*ru.;i.  Aooorvliv.c  ;o  V.is  Lu<i  riH:t'ipt,  450  liad  been  paid  him  in  all, 
an  1  f.  r  this  ho  luivl  oxooutovl  three  statues.  105  scudi  remained, 
for  which  he  had  siill  to  furnish  work,  if  Michael  Angelo,  dissatisfied 
with  his  Wvrk  ,tho  kul  rosult  of  wh.ich  Vtujari  excuses  by  declaring 
that  Mo!itolu|v  had  Ivcu  ill  at  the  time\  had  not  taken  back  Rachel 
and  LA.\ih,  xo  ov»inploto  thorn  himself.  We  might  now  say  that 
Miohaol  Ai:,:rvlo  luul  reooivod  thoso  two  in  the  same  condition  as  he 
had  is'ivon  tlirui,  and  that  what  then  remained  to  be  done  to  them 
he  had  now  dono  himsolf.  My  n^ckoning  above  may  be  false,  as 
thov  had  advanctnl  bovv»nd  the  others,  and  a  sum  of  50  scudi  each 
may  have  boon  fixod  for  their  completion,  which,  as  the  receipt 
shows,  was  now  dinlucteil  from  Montelupix 

Yet  this  is  contradicteil  by  the  aspect  of  the  statues  themselves 
in  the  most  decided  manner  (a  fact  even  pomteil  out  by  those  who 
adjudge  them  to  Michael  Anjj^elo) ;  and,  in  spite  of  Condivi's  evidence, 
and  Michael  Aiigelo's  own  wonls,  we  !«eek  for  an  explanation  of  this 
difference. 

It  may  be  drawn  from  Michael  Angelo*8  own  words. 

Michael  Angelo  makes  an  exi>re3s  distinction  between /an?  and 
/nire.  An  example  hjis  been  already  given.  If,  however,  Rachel 
and  Leah  now  came  into  Montelupo*8  atelier  *'  as  good  as  tiiushed," 
and  were  afterwards  completed  by  Michael  Angelo,  having  been  re- 
turned untouched,  why  does  Michael  Angelo  call  them  not  fattf, 
but  only/;aV<'  di  sua  viano  f     He  intimated  by  this,  most  decidedly, 
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the  work  of  other  haucU.  Let  us  look  at  the  statues  ;  the  fact  was, 
Montelupo  had  spoiled  them  (to  use  the  severest  expression),  and 
Michael  Angelo  was  obliged  at  last  to  take  pains  to  complete  them, 
for  the  sake  of  his  reputation.  That  he  only  succeeded  in  doing  so 
to  a  certain  extent,  is  shown  by  the  two  statues  themselves,  which 
no  one  would  recognise  as  a  work  of  Michael  Angelo's  ;  and  respect- 
ing which,  it  seems  to  me,  we  ore  in  the  highest  sense  fully  justified 
in  denying  to  be  his  work.  Strictly  taken,  we  might  certainly  de- 
signate this  work  as  nothing  at  all,  as  is  the  case  with  many  a  piece 
of  sculpture  in  the  present  day  which  goes  into  the  world  as  the 
work  of  a  master,  but  on  which  he  has  not  done  a  hundredth  part 
80  much  as  Michael  Angelo  did  to  these  two  statues  ;  Condivi  also 
without  falsehood  may  designate  them  as  works  of  Michael  Angelo*s 
own  hand.  Condivi*8  point  of  view,  however,  was  different  to  ours. 
In  his  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  he  had  the  subordinate  aim  in  view 
of  exhibiting  his  master  as  innocent  with  regard  to  the  mauso- 
leum afiair,  and  of  proving  that  by  executing  these  two  statues,  he 
even  did  more  than  he  was  bound  to  do  by  contract.  We,  however, 
in  the  present  day,  seek  to  discover  Michael  Angelo*s  mind  in  his 
works,  in  which  he  buried  himself,  as  it  were,  working  at  them  with 
slow  and  thoughtful  labour.  This  he  did .  not  do  either  in  Leah  or 
Rachel,  nor  would  he  have  done  so.  And,  therefore,  among  the 
figures  on  the  monument,  I  regard  the  Moses  alone  as  executed  by 
Michael  An^'elo. 


Page  viiL  Preface.     COPY  OF  CONTRACT. 

The  remarks  appended  are  taken  from  a  periodical  entitled 
"  Ueber  Kiinstler  und  Kunstwerke,"  by  Herman  Qrinmi.  Januaiy 
number  : — 

Dichiaramo  per  la  presente  poliiza,  come  Messer  Leonardo  del 
gi4  Bonarroto  de*  Bonarroti,  cittadino  fiorentino,  volendo  riconoscere 
e  continuare  la  amicizia  che  Messer  Daniello  Ricciarelli  da  Volterra 
ha  continuato  molti  anni  seco,  etiam  et  con  Messer  Michelagnolo 
suo  zio,  bona  memoria,  e  mettere  a  custodia  piuttoeto  che  a  pigione 
della  sua  casa  in  Roma  una  persona  amorevole,  nella  quale  poasa 
confidare  sicuramente,  che  debbe  non  pure  conservarla,  ma  ridurla 
anche  in  migliore  state  con  li  danari  della  infrascritta  moderata 
pigione  :  concede  dico,  detta  sua  casa,  posta  nel  none  di  Trevi,  presso 
Santa  Maria  di  Loreto,  confinante  da  una  banda  con  li  beni  di 
Qiovanni  Battista  Zannuzi,  dall'altra  con  li  beni  di  Madonna  Diana 
de  Bargellis,  moglie  di  Tarquinio  Casale,  e  della  parte  di  dietro  con 
lo  orto  del  capitano  Papinio  Capiciucco  e  le  monarche  di  San  Gio- 
vanni Battista,  dinanzi  con  la  strada  pubblica  incontro  al  palazzo  del 
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i-.vi  ZiBLAutaT-.  <i  ikh  pci  Tm  eonini  al  detto  Measer  DukiiiUo 
S^essimli  «&i  Y-tim^m.  per  jsai  noTi  proasiini  fotiizi  d^  oomnun- 
<iasm.  a.  ^n  pnni*;  «i2  maggKr  d^fio  154M,  e  come  segidtb  da  finiia 
«rji  ncTicaizk^iK  pissscifC*^  due  Miiiie  di  presxo  di  amdi  trentadnqiK, 
41  Grulj  •&«£  per  wco^  aE'ioao,  da  pagani  di  aei  in  sei  mesi,  an- 
nrrpara  jctziitJiif-.  atcrjt^y  la  vama  di  Bommulj  liberaineiite  e  aena 
lii'TBa  eeeezkne  :  oca  dirhirajinDe,  die  per  eridente  ntilitik  e  m^- 
hatjantaSu  di  detta  csaa,  pcan  il  detto  Meser  Daniello  pievikrsi 
e  fp«&dae  in  e»a  i  detti  ecadi  trpntarinqDe  di  pigione  alTaiuio, 
<t  di  deua  ifftatt  tenerae  e  rendeme  fedele  oonto  al  prefato  Messer 
LeoDanio  :  quale  in  tal  caao  promette  ikda  boooa,  e  aoompiitaria 
wpra  la  deOa  pigiDoe  :  e  con  patto  espteaBO,  die  aocadendo  die  easo 
M.  Leonardo  aolo,  o  oon  sua  Cnnigiia,  Yolease  Teniie  a  Boma  per 
moi  negotj,  o  pcf  ahro,  g^  aiazio  risenrate  libere  tntte  le  stanxe 
delia  Torre,  e  Inogo  andie  da  poteie  teoeie  dne  caTalcature  in  sUUa, 
e  con  difhianuione  ancora,  che  detto  Messer  Daniello  non  poeea 
appi^onare  ad  altri  le  due  casette  appartenenti  e  congionte  a  detta 
r:a.sa,  ?e  non  ^li  anno  in  anno  ;  ana  delle  qoali  abitava  Pierluigi 
Gaita  :  Taltra  Aquina,  moglie  gia  di  maestro  Antonio  muratore,  e 
fjj^a  fii  Giovanni  cavatore  di  pozzolana,  a'  quali  gik  Messer  Michel- 
a^iolo  suo  zio  aveva  cQncedute  dette  casette  per  abitarle  a  bene- 
pLacito  auo  :  e  similmente  con  patto  espresso,  che  detto  Messer 
Daniello  non  possa  ai>pigioiiare  ad  altri  per  alcuno  spazio  di  tempo 
la  detta  casa  princij»ale,  ni  meno  le  stanze  della  Torre,  che  Messer 
Leonardo  si  ha  rinervate  quando  gli  accorra  venire  a  Roma,  come  di 
HT^jira  i  detto  :  e  caso  che  M.  Daniello  contra vennisse  questo  patto 
Hi  inten<]e  Huliito  esser  finita  la  locazione  di  detta  casa,  et  cosi  delle 
altre  due  casette  sopiascritte  appigionate  ad  altri  come  di  sopra  ; 
e  i>erche  MtHser  Leonardo  lassa  in  detta  casa  diverse  masserizie, 
legnanii,  e  ferramenti,  come  si  contiene  in  uno  inventario  sottoscritto 
di  mano  di  detto  M.  Daniello,  esso  promette  aveme  buona  cura,  e 
rendere  ajnto,  e  refitituirlo  tutto,  o  in  parte,  ad  ogni  beneplacito 
(f  volonta  del  pfto  Messer  Leonardo,  quale  si  contenta  che  frattanto 
M.  Daniello  possa  usarle  e  servirsene  a  suo  piacere. — Le  quali  tutti 
rtopniHcritte  condizioni  il  pfto  M.  Daniello  promette  inviolabilmente 
al  detto  M.  Leonardo  osservarc  e  mantenere  senza  alcuna  eccezione, 
})ercli(;  cosi  sono  stati  d'accordo  :  e  inoltre  promette  il  detto  M. 
Daniello,  fmito  il  detto  tempo  di  nove  anni,  restitiure  al  detto  M. 
Leonardo  la  detta  casa  senza  replica,  o  contradizione  alcuna,  e  cosi 
M.  Daniello  renunzia  sopm  di  ci6  a  qualsivoglia  legge,  statuto  e 
decix'to  fatti  e  da  farai  in  favore  degli  inquilini  :  laquaJe  restituzione 
s'ini(»nde  con  porto,  linostre,  sernUure,  chiavi  e  altro  j»ertinente  a 
dotia  vixtux  :  dontro  lacjualo,  n^  in  alcima  parte  di  essa,  non  sia  lecito, 
no  piTuiosso  al  pfto  M.  Daniello  cavare,  n^  far  cavare  senza  espressa 
lioenxiit  di  M.  liOonanlo  :  il  quale  in  evento  di  sua  morte  vnole  che 
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li  suoi  eredi  siano  obbligati  mantenere  la  detta  casa  nd  modo  pre- 
detto,  e  per  il  detto  tempo  di  novi  axmi  al  pfto  M.  Daniello :  il 
quale  al  incontro  yaole,  che  in  evento  di  sua  morte,  la  detta 
locazione  si  intenda  subito  finita,  ancora  che  non  fussi  finito  11  detto 
tempo  di  nove  anni  :  e  che  li  suoi  eredi  non  possono  per  viitti  deUa 
presente  continuare,  nh  pretendere  nella  detta  locazione,  e  cosi  si 
obbligano  e  promettono  ciascuna  di  dette  parti  respettivamente 
osservare  inviolabilmente,  volendo,  che  la  presente  polizza  abbia 
forza  di  istrumento  rogato  in  ampliore  forma,  etc.  etc.  etc  E  per 
fede  del  vero,  io  Diomede  Leoni  Senese,  a  richiesta  di  ambedue  le 
dette  parti,  ho  scritta  e  sottoscritta  la  presente  di  mia  propria  mano, 
di,  mese,  h  anno  sopradetti  in  Roma. 

Jo  Diomede  Leoni  ho  scritta  e  sottoscritta  la  presente  di  mia 

mano  propria. 
Jo  Leonardo  Bonarroto  de*  Bonarroti  fiorentino  sono  contento  e 
mi  obbligo  a  quanto  in  questo  si  contiene,  e  per  fede  o 
fatto  la  presente  soscrizione  di  mano  propria  questo  di  sopra 
detto  in  Roma. 
Jo  Daniello  Biciarelli  da  Volterra  sono  contento  e  mi  obbligo 
a  quanto  in  questo  si  contiene,  e  per  fede  del  vero  o  fatto 
la  presente  di  mia  propria  mano  questo  di  et  anno  sopraa- 
critti  in  Roma. 
Jo  Jacopo  del  Duca  siciliano,  fa  presente  a  quanto  di  sopra. 
Jo  Jacopo  di  Rocheti  romano,  fu  presente  a  quanto  di  sopra. 

The  house  situated  on  the  Capitol,  which  has  always  been 
pointed  out  as  Michael  Angelo*s,  is  thus  out  of  the  question.  On 
the  other  hand,  Francesco  d'OUanda's  statement,  that  Michael  Angelo 
lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal,  appears  correct  I  had  supposed  it 
to  have  been  an  error,  because  the  Macello  del  Corvi,  on  which, 
according  to  Vasari,  the  house  was  situated  (and  he  adds,  moreover, 
''  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  *')  could  not  at  the  same  time  be  at  the 
foot  of  the  Quirinal.  The  matter  now  assumes  another  aspect :  the 
Macello  dei  Corvi  stretched  in  Michael  Angelo's  day  further  into 
the  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  Trajan's  column  stands,  and  the 
house  thus  lay  in  the  valley  exactly  between  Capitolinus  and 
Quirinalis. 

The  different  aspect  presented  by  that  neighbourhood  in  Michael 
Angelo's  time  is  shown  by  the  plan  in  the  Barberini  Palace,  belong- 
ing to  the  year  1561.  The  position  of  the  Buonarroti  house  may 
here  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy.  No  tmce  of  it  now 
exists  ;  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  Raphael  Palace  near  St.  Petei^a, 
which  also  stood  in  the  way  when  the  square  was  enlarged,  and  was 
pulled  down. 

Major  Kilhlen  drew  my  attention  to  a  drawing  of  the  Fomm  of 
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Timjan  in  the  16lh  century,  in  Du  Perac's  Vestigj  dell'  Antichit^  di 
RoQUL  The  s^iuare  looks  confined^  indeed,  compared  with  the 
pit^^nt  lUy.  Misemble  little  houses  are  crowded  round  the  column 
on  every  side.  San  Maria  di  Loreto  is  without  the  lofty  dome 
which  now  sunuounts  the  church  ;  and  in  front  of  it  is  that  clustCT 
of  hou^^s  which,  we  suppose,  belonged  to  Michael  Angelo's  abode. 
A  little  house  is  to  be  seen  in  the  comer,  with  a  verandah  ;  this 
was  either  one  of  those  which  he  assigned  to  his  workmen,  or  the 
entrance  to  the  stables.  We  see  "  the  tower**  which  Messer  Leo- 
nardo leserved  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  which  contained  the 
better  a^^artments  ;  and  on  the  level  roof,  with  its  projecting 
parapet,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  small  garden,  or  the  edge  only 
may  have  been  filled  with  plants — ^we  know  not  But  we  see,  as 
the  ci^ntract  info^us  us,  that  Michael  Augelo's  property  comprised  a 
gn^up  of  hvkuses  :  dwelling-house,  atelier,  tower,  workmen's  lodging, 
ami  st^ibling.  And  that  there  was  a  garden  besides,  with  shady 
lauTvl  tr\?es,  is  shown  by  a  letter  of  Daniele  da  Volterra's,  dated 
16G5,  ^vbich  is  in  tlio  jx>ssession  of  the  British  Museum,  and  which 
has  only  now  l>ecome  of  importance,  since  we  find,  what  no  one 
could  have  known  before,  that  it  alludes  to  Michael  Angelo's 
house. 

The  lot  tor  is  adtlressoil  to  Lionanlo  Buonarroti,  Michael  Angelo'3 
iiophow  and  heir. 

Molto  magnifico  e  onorando. 

Molto  pin  e  con  ragione  dovetc  maravigliarvi  voi,  non  vi  avendo 
soritto  io  gii\  tanto  tomj»o.  Ma  certo  e  che  la  causa  di  si  lungo 
silenzio  prinoijxilmcnte  0  stata  la  mia  indisposizioue,  e  anco  che  io 
mi  son  tidato  molto  del  buono  offizio  che  ha  fatto  sempre  per  sua 
cortesia  Messer  Dioniede  in  fm  tli  noi,  che  me  credo  che  abbiate  fatto 
voi  ancora. 

Aro  molto  caro  di  sapcre  i  nomi  dei  scultori  che  hanno  a  fare 
le  tre  figure  del  sepolcro,  e  anco  arei  caro  vedere  im  poco  di  schizzo 
di  tutta  I'ojHjra,  e  sapere  il  nome  delle  tre  statue  ;  mi  piace  molto 
che  la  cosji  cmmuini  in  quel  modo  che  ragionammo  git\  insieme, 
perche  non  i>otra  riuscir  se  non  con  onore  e  utile  vostro  benissimo, 
il  che  desidero  (U  continuo. 

Jo  ho  fatto  dibattare  (Jo  ho  fattoti  patare)  gli  alberi  dell*  orto, 
e  deradare  ancora  tanti  di  quei  laiiri  che  toglievano  il  sole  agli  altri 
alberL  Feci  ancora  coprire  la  scala,  siccome  fu  ragionato  ;  non  ho 
gik  fatto  impianellare  il  tetto  della  sala  perche  desideravo  metter  in 
opera  del  niio  lavoro,  e  speravo  che  a  quest'ora  fusse  fatto  ogni  cosa, 
ma  la  lungezza  in  che  mi  tengono  questi  padroni  franzesi  a  far 
questo  benedetto  getto  e  causa  che  ancora  si  ha  a  fere,  e  similmente 
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li  causa  che  le  due  teste  non  son  gettate  perche  aspettavo  di  far  la 
lega  di  certo  metallo.  Ma  se  io  yedr6  che  la  cosa  vadi  tropjK)  in 
lungo,  io  mi  risolvero  a  gettarle,  ch6  gi^  le  forme  sono  a  tal  termino 
che  presto  presto  si  possan  finire.  Non  voglio  aspettare  piii  altro 
che  una  risposta  del  Signor  Orazio  Rucellai  il  quale  si  trova 
appresso  alia  R^ina,  e  spero  che  faccia  buon  officio  per  quest'opera, 
e  che  me*n  abbia  in  breve  a  dar  resoluzione,  che  subito,  avuta 
questa  risposta,  io  non  a8petter6  piii  a  gettarle,  e'  sia  come  si 
voglia.  Quanto  alia  cosa  del  metallo  non  occorre  visare  (fesare)  a 
cosa  nessuna  ch^  Vogni  cosa.  Circa  al  far  formare  la  Madonna  di 
basso  rilievo,  poich^  adesso  h  in  mano  di  Messer  Qiorgio,  sebben 
non  Ve  il  Marignello,  sarebbe  forse  bene,  innanzi  che  la  renda,  farla 
formare  a  qualcuno  altro,  chh  non  pu6  essere  che  Messer  Qiorgio  non 
abbia  conoscenza  di  qualche  persona  atta  a  fare  tal  effetto,  chh  in 
vero  il  formare  non  yuol  altro  che  diligenzia. 

Se  voi  vedete  di  poter  far  che  la  si  facci,  a  me  eaik  molto  caro. 
£  raccomandate(mi)  a  Messer  Qiorgio  strettamente,  e  a  voi  stesso  mi 
raccomando. 

Di  Roma  il  di  11  di  Febbraio  1565  in  Roma 

Vostro  affezionatissimo  e  vero  amico, 

Daniels  Riciarelu. 
Al  molto  magnifico  e  mio  oeservandissimo 
Messer  lionardo  Baonarrota  Fiorenza. 

This  letter  agrees  with  Vasari's  statements  respecting  Da  Vol- 
terra's  last  works  and  death,  for  the  excitement  connected  with  this 
cast  was  the  cause  of  his  speedy  decline. 

Daniele  begins  with  lamentations  at  his  state  of  mind.  In 
Vasari  we  read  how  the  work,  although  he  was  a  strong  man, 
enfeebled  and  depressed  him.  The  work  in  question  was  the  cast 
of  a  colossal  horse,  which  Michael  Angelo,  not  being  able  to  under- 
take himself,  gave  to  Daniele  to  execute  for  the  French  Queen. 
Daniele  worked  at  his  house,  and  was  one  of  those  present  at 
his  death.  The  cast  failed  the  first  time,  but  the  second  it  suc- 
ceedetl  admirably. 
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Hercules,  109;  a  St.  John,  186;   a 
Cupid,  139 ;  oartooo  of  St  Francis, 
155  ;   a  Madonna,  in  Mr.   Labou- 
chere's  possession,   156;    Drunken 
Bacchus,  158;   a  Cupid,  160;  the 
Piet^  161,   198  ;    a  Madonna,  at 
Bruges,  196 ;  painting  of  the  Ma- 
donna in  the  Tribune  at  Florence, 
198;    the  David,  202,  217;    acci- 
dentally mutilated,  iL  1 5 ;  paintings  in 
the  hall  of  the  Consiglio  Grande,  i. 
226 ;  mausoleum  of  Julius  IL,  238 
ti  seq. ;  arm  of  the  Laocoon,  241 ; 
cartoon  of  the  bathing  soldiers,  258 ; 
statue  of  Julius  IL,  262  etseq.;  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  277  et 
teq.,  289;  the  bronze  David,  880; 
the  Moses,  371;  the  dying  youth, 
372 ;  cartoons  for  the  hall  of  the 
ConsigUo,  375;  the  Christ  in  the 
Minerva,  435 ;  statues  of  the  dukes 
of  Nemours  and  Urbino,  446  ;  Her^ 
cules  and  Cacus,  iL  32;  Leda,  97, 
146 ;  the  Aurora,  121 ;  the  Twilight, 
136 ;  the  Day,  136 ;  the  Night,  137 ; 
the  ApoUo  in  the  Uffid,  141  ;  the 
Last  Judgment,  188   et  seq.,  198, 
254 ;  bust  of  Brutus,  208  ;  designs 
for  the  Fall  of  the  Angels,  255  ;  de- 
sign for  a  crucifix,  279;  a  Piet^ 
290 ;  crucifixion  of  St  Peter,  295 ; 
conversion  of  St  Paul,  295;  a  St 
Catherine,  300 ;  plan  for  the  dome 
of  St   Peter's,   337  ;    cornice  and 
colonnades  of  the  Famese  palace, 
343  ;  arm  of  the  dying  Gladiator, 
346 ;    a  Piet^  his    last   work   in 
marble,   356;    sketches  of   Christ, 
and   the   Madonna,    and    Samson, 
358,  360;  portrait  of  himself,  859; 
his  last  works,  893. 

Buondelmonti,  Zanobi,  flight  of,  i.  441. 

Buoninsegni,  Domenico,  i.  888. 

Burcardo,  L  68. 

Burgundy,   Dvke  Philip  of,    i.    249, 
261. 

Busini,  i.  67. 

Buti,  Lucretia,  i.  100. 

Byron,   Lord,  compared   with   Al  fieri 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  i.  46,  50. 


Calabria,  duke  of,  L  111. 

Calcagni,  Tiberio,  ii  393. 

Calvin,  iL  247. 

Cambrai,  the  league  of^  L  883 ;  iL  50, 

87. 
Campaldino,  battle  of,  L  114. 
Camposanto,  the,  at  Pisa,  L  78. 
Canoesa,  Simone,  L  72. 
Capello,  ii.  51,  100. 
Capitol,  the,  iL  341. 
Capponi,  Nicolo,  iL  13,  22,  88  et  ieq., 

55. 
Capponi,  Pier,  L  129. 
Capponi,  the,  L  96. 
Cardiere,  an  improvisatore,  L  115. 
Carducci,  the  gonfalonier,  iL  37. 
CarafTa,  iL  250,  381. 
Careggi,  feasts  of,  L  96. 
Carnival  of  1496  in  Florence,  L  187. 
Carpi,  Cardinal  di,  iL  389. 
Carrara,  L  238. 
Carstens,  ii.  427. 
Castiglione,  Count,  the  Cortigiano  of, 

L241. 
Caterina,  duchess  of  Urbino,  iL  85,  43. 
Cavallieri,  Tommaso  dei,  ii.  858,  899. 
Cellini,  Benvenuto,  iL  16, 17,  29,  808, 

313,  395. 
Cervini,  Cardinal^  iL  878,  880. 
Cesarini,  Giulio,  iL  289. 
Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  i. 

14. 
Charles  of  France,  L  109. 
Charles  V.,  L  249 ;   iL  9,  48,  51,  82» 

87,  206,  252  ;  revival  of  the  empire 

under  him,  iL  75. 
Charles  VIIL,  L  121,  127  et  aeq.,  180, 

185. 
Chaumont,  L  834,  841. 
Chiusi  and  Caprese,  L  74. 
Cimabue,  L  17,  18;  iL  171. 
Clement  VI L,  iL  1 ;   his  illness,  42 ; 

at  Bologna,  87. 
Coliseum,  the,  L  84. 
Colombo,  Realdo,  iL  351. 
Colonna,  Cardinal,  iL  10 ;  Fabrizio,  ii. 

259. 
Colonna,  the,  fall  of,  ii.  288. 
Colonna,  Marcanton,  L  252  ;  Pompco, 

iL  259. 
Colonna,  Vittoria,  iL  259  ;   letter  to 

Michael  Angelo,   279;    her  death, 

291. 
"Columbus'  egg"  in  1420,  i.  85. 
Commines,  Philip  de,  i.  97. 
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GiorgiOy  San,  Cardinal  di,  L  154. 

Giorgione,  iL  65. 

Giotto,  L  17-21,  289 ;  IL  171. 

Giovio,  L  65. 

Girolami,  Rafael,  ii  98, 116,  119. 

Giugni  GkJeotto,  IL  79. 

Goethe's  saying  on  Idatory,  L  56. 

Gondi,  Piero,  ii.  23. 

Gonsalvo,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  L  268. 

Gonzaga,  Francesco,  L  252. 

Gonzaga,  Ferrante,  iL  114,  118. 

Gonzaga,  Giulia,  iL  201,  259. 

Good,  the,  not  without  beauty,  L  192. 

Gothic  style,  the,  L  18,  20,  125. 

Granacci,  Francesco,  L  75,  88,  90,  92, 

216. 
Granaccio,  L  280,  284,  385. 
Grassi,  Paris  dei,  i.  68. 
Greeks,  the,  ii.  438. 
Grillandiyo,  L  280. 
Gnasto,  Marquis  de,  IL  104. 
Gnelfs  and  Ghibellines,  i.  12-16,  72 ; 

iL  71. 
Guicciardini,  L  64,  112,  127,  182  ;  iL 

8,  43,  206,  210. 
Gurk,  archbishop  of,  L  340. 

Harpord,  Mr.,  L  64. 

Hawkwood,  i.  253. 

Henry,  the  Emperor,  i.  21,  72. 

History,  the  great  men  of,  L  53 ;  ii. 

257,  345. 
Hohenstauffens,  the,  i.  11 ;  ii.  75. 
Holbein,  iL  416. 
Hutten,  Ulrio  von,  L  371. 

Indaoo,  L  280. 

Innocent  VIIL,  L  107. 

Inquisition,  the,  in  Spain,  iL  219. 

Italian  painting  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  ii.  167  ;  art,  ii. 
278. 

Italy,  military  affairs  in,  in  1494,  L 
111 ;  moral  condition  of,  L  97  ;  poli- 
tical state  of,  in  1492, 106. 

Julius  IL,  L  221,  231,  251,  259,  832 

et  seq. ;  his  illness  and  death,  367. 
JuUus  III.,  iL  371,  380. 

KSAFlT,  Adam,  ii.  416. 

liANDi,  Piero,  ii.  29. 
Lapo,  Amolfo  di,  the  architect,  i.  15, 
20. 


Laocoon,  discovery  of  the,  L  241. 
Lastra,  La,  stormed,  iL  88. 
Lautrec,  L  349  ;  iL  33,  99. 
Leo.  X.,  381 ;  at  Florence,  385 ;  his 

death,  433. 
Lessing,  iL  430. 
Lessing's  Laocoon,  L  242. 
Library  of  the  Medici,  L  89. 
Ligorio,  Piero,  iL  382,  385. 
Lippi,  Filippino,  i.  92,  186,  218. 
Lippi,  Filippo,  L  44,  100. 
Literature,  supremacy  of,  iL  409. 
Livomo,  L  121,  133 ;  ii.  41. 
Lodron,  the  Count  of,  iL  95. 
Lorenzetti,  Ambrosio,  L  32. 
Lorenzo,  San,  the  church  of,  L  893, 

417,  431  ;  ii.  153. 
Louis  XIL,  L  194,  248,  261  et  seq., 

384. 
Lucca,  L  11,  21 ;  iL  84. 
Lucca,  Bishop  of,  i.  244. 
Luini,  ii.  168. 
Luther,  iL  18,  221,  227. 
Luther  and  Michael  Angelo  contrasted, 

L57. 
Luther  and  Italy,  IL  235. 
Luther  and  Savonarola,  iL  213. 
Lutherans,  iL  865. 
Lysippus,  L  32. 

Macedonia,  Don  Giulio  di,  ii.  262. 

Macchiavelli,  L  23,  64,  84,  112,  120, 
182,  178,  190,  833,  347,  860,  380, 
439  ;  ii.  92,  276,  408  ;  Florentine 
history,  230  ;  the  Prince,  iL  162. 

Malespina,  the  Biarchese,  L  276,  331, 
415. 

ManA^  king  of  Naples,  L  14. 

Mannerism,  L  434. 

Manners,  German  and  Italian  con- 
trasted, i.  94. 

Mantegna,  L  150. 

Mantua,  congress  at,  L  840,  353. 

Maramaldo,  iL  94,  104,  lia 

Marco,  San,  the  Cardinal  of,  i.  34. 

Marco,  San,  gardens  ot,  L  42,  88,  89 ; 
destroyed,  126. 

Marcus,  Aurelius,  statue  of,  iL  342. 

Marescotti,  the,  L  268. 

Maretti,  ii.  29. 

Margaret  of  Navarre,  iL  276. 

Margherita,  Duchess,  iL  275. 

Mariano — a  Platonist — ^his  contest  with 
Savonarola,  L  108. 

Marignano,  Marquis  of,  iL  390. 


1.,   i.  -ja?,  389. 
1,-.i,  3 111], 

mv.  i.  219. 


i.'Jl--.;''.  Jii,7S,S(),83,87, 
;,  1;;li,  I'Ji,  ■JUU,  -^04,  215  ;  fata 
,  IIB;  ill  Florcm'o,  I  35"  """ 
73,  118,119. 
\ei.  .^silniliule  riei,  ii.  1(7.1. 
ici,    Bluiai,   L    SI :    Cdtariiia,   U. 


Natleb,  L  107.  11 1. 131,  ISi 

rboniH,  CardiiuU  of,  L  352. 
Nuiii,  L  eS,  411  ;  ii.  n»,  SOS. 
Nature  uul  Art,  a  Ml. 
Nemoun,  Dnke  ot,  L  204.  2D7. 
Nerii.  i.  66. 

Nero,  Bernaidn  del,  L  177. 
Netherluul  paiBtiDj^   Hifhad  Atsclo 

on,  iL  27a. 
NethertuidB,  the,  tlieir  eoun«liaii  nitli 

Florena  uid  liabon,  i.  4B. 
Nlcolu  Y.,  L  334. 
Niimbcrg,  diet  or,  ii.  223,  252. 

OBloNl,  L  119,128. 
Ocehioo,  F™,  ii.  2*8,  26». 
OUnnda,  Franmiico  di,  Ii.  261. 
Oronge,  Prince  of.  ii.  20.  12,  88. 
Oratory  of  Wvine  lore,  iL  260. 
Oijagni.  i.  78. 
OrlaiuUai,  Fiero,  L  2G9. 
Oriini,  aarice.  L  S8,  1(W,  129. 
Oraini,  Mirio,  ii.  53,  96. 
Ontiai,  Paolo,  L 
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tions  in  the  building  of,  by  Michael 

Angelo,  ii.  330  et  seq. 
Petrarch,  i.  31. 
Piccolomini,  Cardinal,  i.  202. 
PhUip  of  Castile,  i.  263. 
Piagnoni,  Savonarola's  party  in   Flo- 
rence, i.  166  etMq^  189,  195. 
Piero  in  Vincula,  San,  Cardinal  of,  i. 

108, 128,  149,  221.     See  JuUns  II. 
Paoto,  ii  7. 
Pinturicchio,  L  227. 
Piombo,  Sebastian  del,  i.  864,  426 ;  ii 

148,  185,  201,  299,  810. 
Pisa,  i  11,  14,  21,  108, 127, 183,  222, 

248,  253,  261 ;  ii  41,  106. 
Pisa,  Archbishop  of,  i  83. 
Pisano,  Andrea,  i.  29. 
Pisano,  Nicola,  sculptor,  i  125. 
Pistoia,  i  11,  14. 
Pius  IV.,  ii  390. 

Plague,  the,  at  Rome  and  Florence,  ii  1. 
Platonic  Academy  in  Florence,  the,  i 

422. 
Pole,  Cardinal,  ii  254,  260,  370,  383. 
Poliziano,  Angelo,  i.  77,  91, 104  ;  his 

death,  117. 
Pollajuolo,  his  portrait,  i  92  ;  Simone, 

employed  at   Florence,    139,,  150  ; 

Antonio,  149. 
Porta,  Oulielmo  della,  ii  310, 346, 372. 
Prato,  i  14. 
Pucci,  Oianozzo,  i  177. 
Puoci,  Lorenzo,  i  335. 
Puglia,  Francesco  da,  i  184. 
Puntormo,  ii  47,  168. 

QUATTRO,  Santi,  Cardinal,  ii.  263. 
Quercia,  Jacopo  della,  i  270. 

Racztnbkt,  Count,  ii  261. 

Raphael,  i  56, 65, 227, 307,  et  seq. ;  son- 
nets, 317;  influenced  by  Michael 
Angelo,  325 ;  his  Heliodorus,  344 ; 
wall  paintings,  352;  and  Michael 
Angelo,  863  ;  works  at  Rome,  396, 
et  seq. ;  his  death,  428 ;  his  works, 
430;  ii  172  etseq.;  design  for  St. 
Peter's,  ii  834. 

Ravenna,  Giotto's  paintings  in  the 
Cathedral  of,  i  19. 

Reformation,  the,  in  Germany,  ii  211 ; 
in  France,  217  ;  in  Italy,  229. 

Religious  belief,  i  165. 

Rembrandt,  ii  419  et  seq. 

Renaissance  architecture,  ii  329. 


Reumond,  Herr  von,  i  64. 

Riarii,  the,  i  83. 

Riario,  Card.,  i  140;  Girolamo,  152. 

Ricci,  family  of  the,  i  76,  177. 

Riccio,  Luigi  del,  ii  296,  367. 

Ridolfi,  Cardinal,  u.  203,  270. 

Robbia,  Luca  della,  i  36. 

Roman  triumphs,  imitated  in  Florence, 

i  88. 
Romaho,  Cristoforo,  i  241. 
Romano,  Giulio,  ii  7,  29,  170,  310. 
Rome,  i  142  ;  life  in,  under  Leo  X.,  i 

407  ;  the  sack  of,  ii.  17. 
Rontini,  Bacdo,  ii  296. 
Roselli,  Cosimo,  i  209. 
Rosso,  ii  170. 
Rovere,  the,  ii  147,  152. 
Rovezzano  Benedetto  di,  i  331,  441. 
Rubens,  ii  410,  417. 
Rucellai,  the  club  of  the,  i  439. 

Sadolet,  i  242  ;  ii  234. 
Salaino,  i  213. 

Salvi,  San,  monastery  of,  ii  45. 
Salviati  Jacopo,  i  348  ;  ii  86 ;  Car- 
dinal, ii.  870,  373. 
Sansovino,  i  310,  385,  393,  441 ;  ii  66. 
Santi,  Giovanni,  i  152,  228. 
Sarto,  Andrea  del,  ii  45. 
Savonarok^  i  68,  97  et  ieq.,  120,  183, 

137,  169  et  seq. ;  excommunicated, 

175;  his  decline,  179  ;  banishment, 

187 ;  executed,  190. 
Scaffolding,  Michael  Angelo's,  in  the 

Sistine  Chapel,  i  279. 
Schiavi,  Nicolo,  sculptor,  i.  125. 
Schomberg,  ii  8. 
Schongauer,  Martin,  i  78,  274. 
Scripture,  Holy,  treated  by  artists  un- 

historically,  i  77. 
Sculpture,  ancient  and  modem,  ii  123. 
Segni,  i  66. 

Seravezza,  marble  quarries  at,  i  413. 
Settignano,  an  estate  of  the  Buonarottiy 

i  74. 
Severino,  San,  Cardinal  of^  i  351. 
Sforza,  Bianca,  i  21 1 ;  Cardinal  Ascanio, 

i  108, 144,221,249 ;  Ludovico,i  51, 

107,  132,  167,  210. 
Shakespeare,  ii  410. 
Shelley,  his  criticism  on  the  Bacchus 

of  Michael  Angelo,  i.  159. 
Sibyls  and  prophets,  the,  i  299. 
Siena,  i  11,  14,  32,  132,  367  ;  ii  43, 

84  ;  revolt  of,  ii  379. 


Sinus  sL  Vr 


s.  305.  SIO,  349. 

pKEted  for  the 
L47. 


c  3.  I*?  «  flop. 

Tedfc*.?"-,  Jv.-.:p:,  i*l.  L  2*.'. 
Th«a*.:^t»,  u.  ills';'. 

Tni»r^  i:. ««  «  v>;^  175,  2C-*.  S-'^S.  310. 
Toiorr-i:-:,  La:--*::t.'>  ;  ii,  2o-J  ;  CiMdios 

iL  ri41. 
Torrab-oTil,  famijy  of  the.  L  76. 
Toiriziano,  i.  225.  ! 

Trent,  0>uDdl  of,  iL  -i^"*!. 
TriV.lo,  L  442  ;  iL  1 53. 
Trifpieti,  M.  de,  L  78. 
Trivulzio,  C<esar  and  Pomponio,  L  241, 

341. 
Tiucany,  the  French  in,  i.  119  ;  war 

•gainiit,   iL   375;    invaded    by  the 

GeniianN,  ii.  11. 

Udike,  Giovanni  da,  iL  154. 


V»ir-  FrianKfi.  L 13U 173, 177,1>8. 
Tal-c.  Rkox  =.  III.  11».  140,  201 
Vi-i-  i  « :  =.  45.  W,  353.  4031 
TaKi.  L  ±11.  35»  &S,  4«,  447  ;  iL  47, 
15».  ±»».  34%  372,  37n  3$6  :  bis 

77.  3«,  !2fi.  1*7  :  iL  1«S,  aOi 
TfiL-aa.  t^  i.  315  :  in  14»«.  L  145i 

To&cssiax  AfncszDix  am  CBgrsTcr.  L  254. 


rtT.:ra.  L  ^7  ;  iL  41. 

Vr=^:*,  :  i:.  22.  Iv?.  132.  25^:  iL 

I-t*  <  »:. :  aai  F.^rarni  conpared, 

i:.  ;■•- 
Vc--cr:,  MarxZ%  iL  2S?,  357. 
V^rr*r::,  ii.  24&.  3-5^. 
Verrxh-s  AiiT«L  pupil  of  DoaattlK 

Ea*t*r  of  L«i:-*iaxdo  da  Vinci,  L  7. 
^1 »  En«L  iL  3^»6. 
^'Isa^la,  iL  34?. 
Viaceaza.  oundl  n£,  iL  252- 
Vinci,  Lec<naid'>  da.  L  43  «/  9fq. ;  21 S 

<•/  ««. ;  223,  229.  255.  429  ;  iL  171. 
VincL  Pierino  da.  iL  359. 
ViscontL  the,  L  21,  82,  lOS.  194. 
Vitale,  Caidinal  di  San,  L  262,  269. 
Vitelli,  iL  163. 
Vivoli  published  noioB  of  Savonarola's 

sermons,  L  104. 
Volterra,  the  archbishop  of,  L  1S9,  223. 
Volterra,  bishop  of,  L  256. 
Volterra,   Daniele  da,    iL   348,   890, 

899. 

Wn^CKELMAV,  on  sculpture,  iL    125, 
430. 


THK  END. 


